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Preface 


\ J — A 


a \ 
The following pages are properly called personal “Recollections” and their 
many deficiencies and errors can be blamed on my faulty memory. They 
are not intended to serve in any sense as histories of events, periods, or 

institutions, including Duke University. However, they may contain some 
~ material which the future historian would find useful. Because of their 
nature;-Ican be pardoned for including a number of accounts and anec- 
dotes which are probably of interest only to me. A few of the anecdotes 
came from secondhand sources and probably lost nothing in the telling, 
but I have tried to report them as they were related to me. My involve- 
ment in the part of the world outside of the United States is evident 
throughout this record and once provoked a younger brother to remark: 
“You sure were gone a long time!” 

In several instances I have sought to check my recollections and to 
document the record in some detail. These are cases where other ac- 
counts are either lacking, or are incomplete, or are faulty. Illustrations 
are the recording of some of the events in Nazi Germany in 1933, the 
year Hitler came to power; particular episodes in wartime Sweden where 
the American involvement has never been properly recorded; and some 
events in preindependence Nigeria in 1959-60 just prior to the transfer 
of power. Also I have given my version of two important developments 
at Duke University in the 1960s when I was Provost. They were the 
integration of Duke University from 1960-63 and the “Silent Vigil” in 
1968. The reasons for this special emphasis are my own central involve- 
ment during both periods and the incompleteness of existing accounts. 
As I have indicated, I feel that the integration of Duke University de- 
serves recognition along with the Bassett affair in 1903 as one of the two 
most significant events in the history of Duke University. 

I began to jot down these recollections in Bellagio, Italy, in 1975 
when I had the privilege for a second time of being a Resident Scholar 
at the Rockefeller Foundation Research and Conference Center on Lake 
Como. Additions have subsequently been made at odd times. Though I 
have attempted in a few instances to bring the record up-to-date (August 
1981), I realize that the final recording evidences the different dates and 
piecemeal character of the original writing. Outside of a number of per- 


sonal references, my account of events at Duke University generally ends 
in 1969 when I retired as Provost. 

I had originally planned this manuscript solely for the Duke Univer- 
sity Archives. However, I easily succumbed to the encouragement of 
friendly critics and submitted it for publication. In order to meet the 
indiciae of the academy, I provided some documentation for a revised 
draft, though I have sought to keep the citations in the text to a minimum 
and as abbreviated as possible. The pictures were also subsequently added 
at the suggestion of friends who felt that my original uninhibited account 
of an early Texas heritage required some support for the printed word. 
The number of university pictures also provide evidence that most of my 
life was spent in academe. 

In referring to persons at Duke University and in Durham, I have 
necessarily limited myself to mention of administrators and early col- 
leagues in the Department of Political Science, associates in the Univer- 
sity administration in the 1960s, and individuals who have shared partic- 
ular experiences or current office arrangements. In short, I have not 
indicated my heavy indebtedness to the many “town and gown” friends 
who have made life pleasant and rewarding for Nan and me during the 
past forty-five years. However, I must acknowledge the invaluable assist- 
ance which I have received from those who have read all or parts of the 
original draft of this manuscript. They are: Rufus H. Powell, John H. 
Hallowell, A. Kenneth Pye, Wilhelmina Huffer, Edwin C. Bryson, Sr., 
Fred C. Cole, John Cell, Marcus E. Hobbs, Barnes Woodhall, John O. 
Blackburn, William J. Griffith, Frank T. deVyver, James David Barber, 
Emmette Redford, W. M. Upchurch, Harold Lewis, Jan Cole, Robert 
Pearigen, Craufurd Goodwin, and Agnes Taylor. The generosity of the 
Mary Duke Biddle Foundation and the “good offices” of Chancellor Ken- 
neth Pye provided the Duke University Press with the sustenance nec- 
essary for the publication of a book definitely not destined for its best- 
seller list. Helen Bevington offered encouragement and applied her edi- 
torial skills to improve the original manuscript. This involvement by these 
friends saved me from more than the usual number of errors of fact and 
interpretation, but their assistance does not absolve me from final liabil- 
ity. Whatever their feelings, they also refrained from the justified reac- 
tion of my assistant who once read at my insistence the draft of a pro- 
jected article. His one critique at the end of the paper was: “So what?” 


The Recollections of 


R. Taylor Cole 





Early Years 


My ancestry “sparkles with riotous uncertainty, to borrow an expression 
from John Dickinson. But there are a few known facts about the interest- 
ing backgrounds of my grandparents. Murder and romance affected the 
lives of the families of my two grandmothers. Grandmother Cole was one 
of six children in a family which came from Tennessee and settled in the 
1830s in pre-Independence Texas. Her father, John Graham, a large 
landowner, was robbed and murdered near Wheelock, Texas, when re- 
turning from a business meeting with around $250 in gold. She was born 
in 1843 when Texas was a Republic and she was married to my grand- 
father in 1871 during the period of Reconstruction. Members of her fam- 
ily and numerous relatives lived in the neighborhood in Texas where I 
was born. My Grandmother Taylors mother, Ailsa Ann Cato, was the 
daughter of a planter of German-Huguenot descent in pre-Civil War 
Georgia (the name had been changed from the original German Kater). 
Ailsa Ann eloped with the overseer of the plantation, Nathaniel Mc- 
Kenneth Taylor, at the age of sixteen, and her stern father never spoke 
to her again. My grandmother was the youngest of the ten children born 
in Georgia and was brought to Beaumont, Texas, at an early age in 1855. 

I remember both grandmothers, though I was quite young when my 
Grandmother Taylor died in Hearne, Texas, near Franklin. My Grand- 
mother Margaret Graham Cole, who lived in Franklin, was more acces- 
sible. She was affectionately called “Aunt Sis” by friends. She was not 
loath to talk about exciting experiences in her long life, including details 
of her father’s military associations and business transactions with Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, and the trials and tribulations of the Reconstruction 
period. She was especially intrigued by patent medicines and kept my 
somewhat unreceptive family supplied with the latest nostrums for al- 
most all ailments. I was happy to spend occasional weekends with my 
Cole grandparents, though I was always slightly embarrassed when my 
grandmother insisted on calling me “Little Son.” 

My grandfather Robert Marion Cole was reared by his grandparents 
in a farming family in Mississippi. There are two versions as to how he 
reached Texas, both of them intriguing. The one is an oral history record 
which was passed down through responsible family circles; the other is a 


biographical account in a reputable publication but of somewhat uncer- 
tain parentage (Frank W. Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans, edited 
and brought up-to-date by Eugene C. Barker, American Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. IV, 1914, p. 1920). Both versions agree on events up to the 
end of the Civil War. “He was a mere lad” when he ran away in 1862 
with a horse from his home at the age of fifteen and volunteered for three 
months service to help in the relief of Vicksburg. With an “embarrassing 
prospect before him” if he returned at the end of this period, he promptly 
reenlisted in General Joe Wheeler's cavalry corps. He was in the Atlanta 
campaign and after the city’s fall followed General William Tecumseh 
Sherman's destructive march through Georgia to Savannah. “They were 
in the vicinity of Raleigh, North Carolina when General Lee surren- 
dered,’ says the published version. Thereafter, my grandfather's “com- 
mand was disbanded as a part of General Johnston’s army.” When Gen- 
eral Johnston surrendered to General Sherman in ceremonies near 
Durham, my grandfather, then seventeen years of age, refused to partic- 
ipate and immediately started south on his horse. Then the accounts 
differ as to how he reached Texas. Oral history finds him after various 
experiences with a group of unreconstructed rebels who were en route 
by ship from New Orleans to Mexico and were forced into the Galveston 
harbor by a federal gunboat. My grandfather then moved north into the 
interior of the state. According to the published story, he returned home 
to his forgiving grandparents. After a period of various activities, includ- 
ing rafting on the Yazoo River, he joined several families on their trek to 
Texas. In both accounts he finally settled in the Leon County-Robertson 
County area. Here he acquired some of the substantial land holdings 
which the family possessed when I was born. 

My Grandfather Cole never quite forgot his war experiences. I re- 
call my deep embarrassment when I accompanied him to a hometown 
showing of The Birth of a Nation, and he gave a wild rebel yell at the 
scene of Pickett’s famous charge. He built, owned, and operated the 
Franklin Telephone Exchange, and I frequently worked for him after 
school and on Saturdays. He was elected the first mayor of Franklin in 
1912 and served during my early boyhood in that capacity. During his 
last years after my grandmother's death in 1926, he lived with our family 
until his death in 1931. 

An enterprising aunt traced my Grandfather Taylor's forebears to 
early English settlers in Virginia, though with some degree of uncer- 
tainty. According to one account given some family credence, my grand- 
father’s father sent his two older children to an academy near Jackson, 
Mississippi. My grandfather Luther Calvin Taylor, the youngest son, who 


was spoiled and immature, also demanded to go. Refused permission, 
he later married and at an early age left around 1855 for Texas. Like my 
Grandfather Cole, he actively engaged in some battles of the Civil War, 
including those of Sabine Pass and the recapture of Galveston. My 
Grandmother Taylor, my grandfather's second wife, was also a Taylor be- 
fore marriage. She was a cousin of my grandfather and much younger 
than he. My mother, Elizabeth (“Lizzie”), was one of the seven children, 
six girls and one boy, in the family. My most pleasant recollection of 
Grandfather Taylor is of his picking plums in the large plum orchard back 
of his home. I knew him only slightly but found him, like my Grand- 
father Cole, reticent to discuss the past, at least with a young boy. 

There were rare occasions when Grandfather Cole liked to remi- 
nisce. On one of my last long visits with him after he had suffered two 
strokes, he asked me to drive him to Easterly, a small town near Frank- 
lin, to see Dave Ward, who had been one of my grandfather's first renters 
at Bald Prairie and had perhaps been a slave in his youth. Some of his 
numerous offspring had remained in the Cole employ over the years. My 
grandfather and Dave talked about earlier days. They mentioned Josh 
Rains, the Bald Prairie justice of the peace who had administered his 
office in the tradition set by Judge Bean west of the Pecos. They laughed 
about an experience of Dave's in hunting deer that were destroying crops. 
One method was to hunt the deer at night with lanterns which, when 
they shone on the animal, would blind him and render him an easy vic- 
tim for the hunter. On this particular night, Dave was hunting in Duck 
Creek “bottom” when his light detected the eyes of an apparent deer. 
Levelling his gun with deadly aim, he discovered to his dismay that he 
had killed the horse of a neighbor who was noted for his violent temper. 
Dave disappeared without notice and months later was reported to be in 
Marquez in the adjoining Leon County. He eventually returned to Bald 
Prairie. And so it went with anecdotes through the afternoon. 

My grandfather was always skeptical of some of the stories of Con- 
federate veterans who made special claims to fame. He was certain that 
the age of Walter Williams, a resident of Franklin who once claimed to 
be the oldest living Confederate veteran, had been considerably over- 
stated. He never cared for another veteran whom my grandfather sus- 
pected of having been a looter in Atlanta when the city was burning. He 
wished to keep his Confederate past unsullied. 

My father, Robert Wiles Cole, was born in 1874 and was the only 
surviving son of four children in the family. His education was limited to 
the meager opportunities available, though he did attend a specialized 
school in Galveston for a short while. He later taught school for one year. 


He also engaged in various business activities during his early life. My 
mother, who was in 1901 an early graduate of Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, taught school at Mumford, Texas, for several years before her mar- 
riage. Two of her younger sisters, Effie and Agnes, were also graduates 
of Baylor College and became lifelong teachers. I spent considerable pe- 
riods during my early years with these two aunts, who were considered 
to be integral and beloved members of the Cole family. I always re- 
mained in close touch with both aunts and relied upon them heavily in 
many personal ways. 

One additional person who was almost a part of the family circle 
during my youth, and who was buried in 1927 in the cemetery in Frank- 
lin with my parents, was Frank Ott. A refugee from Alsace-Lorraine and 
of German-speaking parents, he fled to the United States in the 1880s to 
avoid military service. His life was saved during a frontier fight by my 
Grandfather Cole near Bandera, Texas, where my grandparents lived for 
one year. Thereafter he became a caretaker of the Cole children and for 
the home place of over twenty acres in Franklin. He remained an uncer- 
tain member of the Catholic faith as he acquired in later life a more 
certain dedication to alcoholic beverages. I can still recall some of his 
religious songs and prayers, always in the German language. 

I was born on September 3, 1905 at Bald Prairie, a rural community 
with one small general store. Our ranch house, as it was called, was 
situated on land holdings which, with other acreage, eventually ex- 
ceeded 20,000 acres. The ranch had primitive houses for twenty or more 
families, all of them black at the time. These families had their own small 
Baptist church, and there were supporting facilities on the ranch for 
blacksmith repairs, the grinding of grain for meal, and other common 
services. The country doctor who delivered me, Dr. J. E. Steele, had 
received somewhat more professional training than the average rural doctor 
in those days. He was married to my father’s first cousin and had time 
and the inclination in my youth to teach me some of the refinements of 
the game of checkers. When I was three years of age, my family moved 
from Bald Prairie to Franklin, a small town of around 1,000 inhabitants 
on a railroad some sixteen miles from Bald Prairie. 

My brother Thomas, fifteen months younger than I, and Estes, fif- 
teen months younger than Thomas, were the other members of my fam- 
ily to be born at Bald Prairie. My other two brothers, Fred and Luther, 
and my sister, Margaret, were born in Franklin. Since Luther and Mar- 
garet were somewhat younger than the four older brothers, I saw less of 
them through my early college days than I did of Thomas, Estes, and 
Fred. 

My father’s teaching experience had been at Coal Branch, a few miles 


distant from the ranch house, and he was long remembered for his unique 
methods of maintaining discipline. He was always fearful that his sons 
might turn out to be of the hothouse variety and provided a rigid regi- 
men of home duties and summer work at the ranch which required out- 
door physical exertion. These activities included raising cotton, driving 
tractors, rounding up cattle, doctoring sheep, cutting ensilage, driving 
trucks, and many others, most all of which I found distasteful. 

The nineteenth century history of Bald Prairie, with its Indian battles 
as late as 1841 and its rugged frontier experiences through later decades, 
has been briefly outlined in M. W. Baker, A History of Robertson County, 
Texas (3rd ed., 1979). Jewel Henson Gibson, the author of the classic and 
widely-read book, Joshua Beene and God (1946), has given us a slightly 
flattering but readable account of Bald Prairie as she remembered it in 
the 1910s (Baker, pp. 431-32): 


I remember chimneys and hearths, box houses, and the whis- 
tling of the wind through cracks, stuffed with the Semi-Weekly Farm 
INiewss a0. = 

When my father and the other oldtimers got together, they dis- 
cussed religion, politics, and morals. In order to get drunk a man 
had to go to Marquez in Leon County, but the horse could be trusted 
to deliver the inebriated farmer to his door. We had a country store 
where men whittled, spat tobacco juice, or rolled their own ciga- 
rettes. During the prohibition era, some of our friends made money 
with homemade brew or “white lightning.” At our house, Nature’s 
fermented grapejuice was available and it was all right to sip a little 
wine “for the stomach’s sake.” 

Our pastimes were singing conventions—religious hymns; 
dancing for those who did not profess to be good members of the 
Baptist or Church of Christ. Anybody could attend a party at which 
we might spin the pan or play “snap,” or even walk outside the house 
to gaze at the moon. But Sunday baseball? Wicked! 

Our code of honor was Grecian. A man protected his daughters; 
he would draw his pistol on a man for calling him a certain name 
unless he “took it back,” and women at Bald Prairie never protested 
their second-class citizenship. When they were given the right to 
vote, many of the women considered it a disgrace to go to the polls. 
A woman's place was in the home, unless she wanted to help her 
husband chop cotton, or thin corn, pick cotton, plough, or harvest a 
corn crop. 

As to the wild animals, we often heard reports of wildcats; but 
my father never killed one. We did have an abundance of o possums, 


raccoons, swamp rabbits, and cottontail rabbits. Our family enjoyed 
the gamey taste of rabbits, especially baked or cooked with dump- 
lings. We also ate many a squirrel and birds. . . . 

We had very few evergreens at Bald Prairie—cedars and you- 
pon. Our roadside was lined with Indian blankets in the spring, Texas 
star, and blue flowers called widow's tears because they wilted al- 
most by the time we plucked them. The old cemetery burst out each 
spring in white flags, and we school children trampled over the graves 
to pick flowers for “teacher” who would cram them in a fruit jar. 

The land was suited to the name—Bald Prairie. When a farmer 
wanted really rich soil, he would cut down trees and plant corn in 
“new ground, and he ploughed corn with a middle-buster. He was 
constantly on guard to keep ploughed-up tree roots from flinging 
from the middle-buster to his face. 

Birds: Mocking birds, sparrows, scissortails, crows, buzzards, 
orioles, wrens, bluebirds, bluejays, whippoorwills, quail, doves, 
redbirds, and road runners. There were only two churches, the Bap- 
tist and the Church of Christ. 


On balance, I found life during the periods we spent on the ranch at 
Bald Prairie after we moved to Franklin to lack appeal. The hours were 
from daylight to dark daily and always left tasks undone. I remember one 
morning when my brother Estes awakened my brother Thomas with these 
words: “It’s midnight—time to start work!” The fight against insects and 
varmints was an incessant one. The cattle required frequent dipping dur- 
ing one period of several years against the fever tick. The task of round- 
ing them up in many out-of-the-way places was a demanding one. Tim- 
ber wolves, before government trappers were provided, were a constant 
menace to sheep which, unlike goats, offered no resistance and seem- 
ingly welcomed having their throats slit. My father at one time kept a 
large pack of Walker hounds whose baying at night seemed to keep the 
wolves at a respectable distance from the ranch house vicinity where the 
sheep could be sheltered. The economic outlook was never a very bright 
one, and there was continuous worry about drought, low prices for pro- 
duce and animals, and the disastrous effects of the general property tax 
on the large landowner. In addition, there was always a feeling of isola- 
tion. The telephone line, number 13, frequently was grounded and inop- 
erative, especially following rain, and our ring, two longs and three shorts, 
was proof that there were many other subscribers on the line. No tele- 
phone conversations were ever confidential. A welcome daily visit was 
that of the mailman, Mr. Lee Martin. As a friend, he would, when re- 


quested, bring medicines or especially needed supplies from Easterly, a 
town about eight miles distant from Bald Prairie with two or three stores 
and a school. It was always a pleasure to get back to the life in urban 
Franklin on Saturday afternoons. 

But I have a few pleasant memories of life at Bald Prairie. I remem- 
ber some conversations with “Preacher” Johnson, the rotund and jovial 
black pastor of the small Baptist flock. After some sermonizing to me on 
one occasion when he was helping in the shearing of sheep, I asked 
Preacher if he had ever violated the Ten Commandments. After some 
thought Preacher replied that on a few rare occasions in the distant past 
before he was married he had “consorted with concubines.” The singing 
at the church, without any instrumentation, was particularly appealing 
on prayer meeting nights. The opportunity to drive a truck to Easterly 
was eagerly sought by all of us boys as the trip provided an opportunity 
to make some desired purchase, especially candy. On two occasions when 
ploughing a field which extended close to Bald Prairie, I parked the trac- 
tor in the heat of the afternoon and walked to the store to play checkers 
with Mr. Tom Ross, the aged, heavily-bearded and not overly-busy store- 
keeper. On frequent occasions we monitored the trials and tribulations 
of Henry and Georgia Houston, household employees for several dec- 
ades. Georgia's charges of Henrys unfaithfulness and love of booze were 
not entirely without foundation. There was the rare opportunity to swim 
and fish in Mineral and Duck Creeks and to hunt quail which were plen- 
tiful. On one occasion a group of boys, including Thomas, Estes, and 
me, drove from Franklin by wagon to spend several days on a more 
venturesome hunting expedition. We went to an isolated part of the ranch 
called the Henderson place where we were to hunt under the aegis of 
“Uncle Ab” Hailey. (Uncle Ab was an elderly employee who may have 
been a slave and who had “batched” in happy isolation for several years. ) 
Uncle Ab told us many interesting stories of the early days, including 
accounts of his exploits as a rider in some rural horse races. But on the 
first night, when we heard the howls of the timber wolves at a great 
distance, we lost our hunting zeal and barricaded ourselves inside the 
small cabin with loaded shotguns at hand! During the safari we killed 
one squirrel. Today the old ranch place at Bald Prairie has been acquired 
by wealthy oil men and investors who have spent huge sums in its de- 
velopment. It is consequently difficult to recall those few attractive fea- 
tures which the simplicity of life at that time permitted. 

My father was aware of the personal limitations which resulted from 
these dispositions and attitudes. On one occasion, after I had mistaken a 
neighbor's milk cow for one of ours, he finally concluded that it would be 


well for me to seek my future in other climes. A son who “could not learn 
his father’s cattle brand by the age of fourteen,” he concluded, would be 
hopeless at Bald Prairie. 

Some of these events were recalled by my father when he visited us 
in Durham at the age of eighty-six, three years before his death in 1963. 
On that visit, when we accompanied him from Texas, he evidenced his 
continuing interest in the Civil War. At his request, we visited some of 
the battlefields where my grandfather had participated, usually on the 
losing side (Vicksburg, Atlanta, etc.). In Durham he met one of my clos- 
est friends, R. O. Everett, a distinguished attorney who had expended 
great effort in getting official recognition of the Bennett Place, where 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s final surrender to General William T. Sher- 
man occurred. This site now lies just outside the city limits of Durham, 
and it was here that Johnston agreed to lay down the arms of 89,000 
Confederate troops, some eight days after General Lee had surrendered 
with a much smaller number at Appomattox. After Mr. Everett had ex- 
plained his interest in the Bennett Place, my father asked me in an aside 
if it was “customary in North Carolina to commemorate surrenders.” Mr. 
Everett later enjoyed my telling him of my father’s query. My father’s 
visit to Durham occurred at the time when space exploration was in its 
infancy. One of his last wishes before his return trip to Texas was that he 
could live long enough so that he could also take a trip to the moon. My 
father was interested in the past—the Civil War—but he was also always 
searching for new frontiers. 

The founding of Franklin can be somewhat uncertainly traced back 
to the 1830s (Baker, Ch. 16). An essay by a former teacher provides some 
colorful insights into its post-Civil War history: 


It is a sleepy little town, Franklin, county seat of Robertson 
County, Texas. It was little in the beginning but not sleepy. It was 
wide-awake then, a courthouse in the center and all. 

In the beginning it was a colorful town; so colorful, indeed, that, 
in modern parlance, the main street was off limits to ladies on Sat- 
urday. That was before local option; in the days of five cent cotton; 
in the days when a man had only enough money in his pocket to get 
half drunk. 

In those days, men ate in the saloon across from the courthouse, 
and drank whiskey and cussed; chewed Brown Mule tobacco, and 
spat; argued and fought, and sometimes killed. The trouble in a kill- 
ing might have been over a boundary line, or a hog, but most often 
it started over politics. 

Those were the post pioneer days when the nation was flexing 
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its muscles. They were the post war years when society was fluid, 
on the go, ever changing. They were the days when the Studebaker 
Wagon, the crosscut saw, the Georgia Sweep, the middle buster, and 
the team of mules were here. They were the days of the nation’s 
adolescence. 


A pictorial record of Franklin in the early twentieth century contains 
the following account (Baker, pp. 202-209): 


In the twentieth century, Franklin continued as an important 
town. The old brass band that provided music in the 1890s kept 
spirits high. The mail wagon driven by Bob Jackson continued on its 
rounds. People came to town in wagons drawn by mules, and heavy 
loads of cotton were pulled through the streets for all to see. The 
saloons operated by S. P. Hurley and Mr. Gode were popular 
placesin: 

The Carnegie Library was built in Franklin in 1913 and Mrs. 
Emma Deckerd became the librarian. There, in the basement of the 
building the band played and chautauquas were held. Emil Hohertz 
operated an ice cream parlor in the town. Tent shows came to the 
county seat and medicine shows sold “snake oil” as a cureall. Mollie 
Bailey was the main attraction for a number of years. The first pic- 
ture show in the town was an open air theater owned by Henry 
Lumpkin. 


It was at Franklin, after we moved there, that I received my public 
school instruction. The flexibility of school requirements for admission 
permitted my parents to enroll me in the first grade a few days after I 
reached the age of five, instead of the usual age of seven. Thereafter, I 
was to be in a grade with pupils who were regularly two years older than 
I. With exceptions, I found friends in the grades below my own. These 
included Wiley Maris, John Steele, Sturgis Hurley, Sid Jackson, Winston 
Deckerd, and Solomon and Leon Blonstein, sons of the only Jewish fam- 
ily in Franklin. The girls whom I remember were Johnny Brooker, Claire 
Carter, whom I considered to be especially beautiful, and my cousin, 
Edna Earle Brown. 

Life in Franklin revolved around the friendly relationships and ri- 
valries of two small banks, one a national and one a state bank, two main 
churches, the Methodist and the Baptist (in which all members of our 
family except my father held membership), and the school often re- 
flected these differences in the town. But the community, which offered 
few economic opportunities, did expect the school to maintain respect- 
able standards and for its graduates to go to college. All classes from 
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grades one to eleven were held in a two-story wooden building. In order 
to graduate, each student had to take all courses offered during the en- 
tire eleven years of school. Fortunately for me, the courses in high school, 
comprising the grades eight-eleven, consisted almost entirely of English, 
History, Mathematics, Latin, and Science. My curriculum included, for 
example, four years of English, four of History, three of Mathematics, 
three of Latin, and two of Science. The many vocational options of later 
years when the Franklin High School became a consolidated school serv- 
ing the northern part of the county were missing during those earlier 
days. 

I have a few lingering recollections of events when I was a pupil in 
the Franklin public school. Corporal punishment was freely adminis- 
tered in the lower grades, usually by switch in the cloakroom but on 
occasion in front of the class. There was never a problem of law and 
order. My one experience in a cloakroom was a matter of greater concern 
to my mother than to me, but it raised my prestige among my fellow 
students who were usually quite experienced in these matters. At least, 
I was not the teacher's pet! I recall the efforts of my dedicated fifth grade 
teacher to discover any hidden poetic potential in her pupils. We were 
all asked to write a poem, using the initials of our given names as the 
introductory letters of each line. My composition was the following: 


The times we are very bad 

At different parts of the year 

You always get landed in the rear 
Loud you cry when you are stung 
O’er the room your cry is rung 
Round and round dancing. 


Though my teacher commended me and read my poem to the class, 
along with all the others, she did not encourage me to continue to give 
expression to my poetic urges. I also remember that in the ninth grade 
in high school, two of us as promising researchers were allowed to exper- 
iment without supervision in a small room which was next to the super- 
intendent’s office and was used as a makeshift laboratory. Somehow we 
managed one day to make a chemical mixture which produced an enor- 
mous amount of smoke. Our privileges were immediately revoked. Sci- 
ence, like poetry, lost an early practitioner. I deeply regretted my inabil- 
ity to attend the fiftieth anniversary of my graduation class of 1921, which 
was held in Franklin. There are still a few survivors out of the class of 
nine, two of whom were present for the occasion. 

My Aunt Agnes Taylor, a highly competent but slightly biased ob- 
server, gently upbraided me for omitting from my original draft some of 
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the pleasant aspects of life in Franklin. “You did live,” she wrote, “in a 
rather beautiful house on a hilltop in the center of over twenty acres 
which was great for growing boys—garden, orchard, pasture, big barns, 
horses. You had a tennis court and a swimming pool and lots of books, as 
well as five fireplaces. It was a hospitable home often filled with com- 
pany, especially at holidays—kin and playmates, itinerant peddlers and 
U.S. Senators. Food was always of great variety and in abundant supply. 
On one Sunday after church, I recall thirteen boys besides Coles came 
home unexpectedly for dinner, and they were welcome. There was al- 
ways encouragement to learn and accomplish. Talk around the dinner 
table was not confined to trivia but included events, politics, civic issues 
and ideas.” 

My father was a tall, vigorous outdoor type, who made an excellent 
public appearance. He had a capacity for making and keeping friends. 
He possessed a good sense of humor which he did not hesitate to direct 
at himself. He was something of a gambler, which explained his record 
both for earning and losing money. The ownership of land particularly 
appealed to him, and he spoke on occasion to his sons of his large hold- 
ings as belonging to “U.S. and Company.” My mother was the intellec- 
tual leader in Franklin and took the initiative in founding the Woman's 
Reading Club, in procuring a Carnegie Library for the town, and in en- 
couraging the school’s participation in the interscholastic league. She 
maintained her intellectual interests even after she suffered from blind- 
ness during the late years of her life and utilized the recordings of plays 
and novels provided by the state of Texas for the blind. 

Both my mother and father were civic minded and at different peri- 
ods held membership on the elective school board. But my father did 
object to jury duty, chiefly because of the heavy demands on his time at 
inconvenient periods. He finally devised a way to make himself perma- 
nently unacceptable for jury duty. When called one term for grand jury 
duty, he asked every suspected individual about his church membership. 
He found, at least by his own count, that over 80 percent of all those 
indicted by the grand jury held membership in a Baptist church. He 
made public his findings at the court house and, I might add, in his own 
Baptist-oriented home. In a county where Baptist office holders were in 
a heavy majority, somehow he was never thereafter called for jury ser- 
vices. 

Our family relationships were happy ones, though there were al- 
ways differences of interests and opinions. My mother sought to instil in 
us a love of music. She purchased an early Edison phonograph with a 
diamond needle and numerous classical records. She encouraged Thomas 
and me to take clarinet lessons with the two young and more talented 
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daughters of an itinerant cabinetmaker, who served as the instructor, but 
the results were dismal. Under pressure I took two piano lessons from 
Miss Ivey Hathaway before the ridicule of my peers took its toll. My 
mother purchased a set of the Harvard Classics and left selected volumes 
(mostly poetry) in conspicuous places, but the ploy was a bit too obvious. 
Nevertheless, there was probably some fallout of which we were not 
aware at the time. Our father’s efforts to make us lovers of the soil and of 
the great outdoors through initiation into the practical arts of farming 
and ranching produced even less effect except on Estes and Luther. Thus 
there were expectations and disappointments, but both father and mother 
always maintained the usual parental hopes for betterment in the future. 

Family divisions were infrequent, but national politics provided one 
special occasion. In 1928, my mother, a staunch prohibitionist, who had 
never engaged in political campaigning, was understandably critical of 
the nomination of Alfred E. Smith for the presidency. The fact that Smith 
was a Catholic did not arouse her religious sensitivities. My father and 
most of the boys, whether of voting age or not, were for Democrat Al 
Smith. My mother was very active and quite successful in helping orga- 
nize the church groups in Robertson County, of which Franklin was the 
county seat, for Herbert Hoover, the Republican nominee. Anti-Catholic 
sentiment affected the results. Whatever the explanation, the county re- 
turned the largest Republican vote since the Civil War. 

I might add that the Democratic convention in Houston in 1928 was 
the only one I ever attended. I accompanied my friend, J. Alton Bur- 
dine, then an instructor in the University of Texas, who had procured 
admission tickets from a relative, a cotton broker in Houston. We heard 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his famous nominating speech “offer one who 
has the will to win—who not only deserves success but commands it. 
Victory is the habit—the happy warrior, Alfred E. Smith.” (Proceedings 
of the Democratic National Convention, 1928, p. 104). We also heard 
Thomas H. Ball exhibit his generous enthusiasm for the Lone Star State 
when he placed in nomination the Texas financier, Jesse H. Jones, who 
had brought the convention to Houston. “Texas needs no encomium,” 
Ball insisted. “Here she stands in all her wonderful glory and resources, 
with her crown jewels of her splendid and patriotic citizenship.” And 
then the nominee, the “choice of Texas,” stood “tall in stature, sun-crowned 
and erect in patriotic thought and duty.” (Proceedings, p. 165). This nom- 
ination was followed by the parade around the convention floor of the 
Old Gray Mare Band which played the “Eyes of Texas” and other stirring 
southern tunes. We were fascinated by the noise, the facade, the pag- 
eantry, and the horseplay out front while the power wielders had already 
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made the basic decisions back of the scenes. But 1928 is taking us ahead 
of our story. 

My father was an excellent raconteur and delighted in repeating true 
stories in a kindly vein about the eccentricities and foibles of acquaint- 
ances. One of his stories, perhaps repeated as a warning to his eldest 
son, concerned the misadventures of a university professor by the name 
of Dick Axtell. Professor Axtell, after earning a distinguished professional 
reputation, tired of academe and decided to retire and enjoy rustic plea- 
sures—perhaps an early forerunner of the Nashville agrarian Ill Take My 
Stand boys. His lack of experience led him to commit extraordinary mis- 
takes, such as the use of steel traps to catch pigs. He suffered injury on 
one occasion in a runaway accident which followed when he hitched up 
the wrong horse to his buggy. In short, the clear moral was that univer- 
sity professors lacked common sense and were to be viewed with skep- 
ticism tinged with sympathy. 

During the years in high school, I engaged in a considerable number 
of activities. Those included participation in track as a distance runner, 
football as an end, tennis, and basketball as a forward. Since manpower 
was in short supply, the coach, usually the principal of the school, had 
few alternatives to acceptance of all persons who were available. The 
records were not enviable for a football team which during one year had 
only two substitutes. My brother Thomas and I managed to win the county 
doubles tennis championship during one off-season for other competi- 
tors. In the more academic pursuits, I was spurred on and coached at 
every turn by my mother and won at certain of the interscholastic meets 
in declamation, spelling, and essay competitions. I was also fortunate 
enough to be selected as valedictorian of my senior class of nine gradu- 
ates and to be designated to give the senior class “oration” at graduation, 
which was held in the Baptist church. In its preparation, I borrowed 
heavily from a well-known declamation, Elias Liebermann’s “I Am an 
American,’ while the remainder of the speech was largely written by my 
mother. Every member of the class had some part in the exercises, and 
my own role was not necessarily the most honored one. Of special signifi- 
cance for this occasion to me was the fact that I wore a suit with long 
pants for the first time. It was ordered by “outfitter” Elmo Reynolds, Sr., 
and although an extraordinarily poor fit, it served for the occasion. 
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University of Texas and 
Louisiana State University, 
1921—29 


In 1921 it was generally assumed that I would attend Baylor University, 
following the Baptist tradition which had been established by my moth- 
ers family. However, the depressed cattle market in 1920 had caused 
severe financial losses to my father. Through his efforts, some special 
employment was secured for me in Austin, Texas, with the help of the 
local member of the state legislature, Frank Estes, an old family friend. 
Consequently, I made use of this opportunity, and with a tuition schol- 
arship to the University of Texas amounting to approximately $50, was 
admitted at the age of fifteen, on probation. My work consisted of sleep- 
ing at night in the Treasury Department in the Capitol Building as a 
night watchman, along with another student from the University. We 
were both supplied with old-fashioned Texas trigger-action forty-fives, 
“horse pistols,” and were instructed to sleep with them under the pillows 
of our cots located in a room beside the massive vaults. We quickly con- 
cluded that the chief enemy to be faced was the enormous number of 
bedbugs which infested the Treasury, and we quietly concealed our cum- 
bersome weapons. We rationalized that any marauders who were ca- 
pable of breaking through the steel doors of the vaults should be re- 
ported by us immediately to higher authorities after our escape through 
outside windows. In no case would the public interest be served by man- 
to-man combat. The enforced confinement each evening during my 
freshman year offered excellent opportunity and facilities for study. (There 
is no official record for confirmation of this heroic period in my life. The 
State Treasurer, Warren G. Harding [!], wrote me on July 30, 1979 that 
his “office does not contain personnel records prior to the early 1930s.) 

Howard Mumford Jones’ picture of the famous forty acres of the 
University of Texas when he arrived in 1916 was an applicable descrip- 
tion of the university in 1921. Wrote Jones: 


In 1916... , there was one fine modern building, used as a 
library, designed by Cass Gilbert. There was a relatively modern 
girls dormitory built through the generosity of Major George Wash- 
ington Littlefield, an ex-confederate, ex-cattleman, and ex-banker 
who lived and died in a hideous red brick house on the edge of the 
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campus. There was a heating plant of the usual sort—a huge brick 
chimney attached to a sort of undistinguished yellow barn. There 
was a law school with high steps, an engineering building, also of 
brick, and a men’s dormitory of rather extraordinary shape known as 
B Hall. But the most conspicuous building, since vanished, crowned 
the hill: this was “Old Main,” a tall high-shouldered brick edifice 
with an enormous tower, supposed to be Spanish Gothic, and to a 
large extent unusable. My friend Dr. Battle (Dr. William Battle, 
Professor of Latin and former acting President of the University) 
retained an office near the top of the tower, where he carried on an 
intermittent warfare with bats; and the English department was 
housed in a series of wooden cells along an enormous basement cor- 
ridor derisively known as the “English Channel.” (Autobiography, 


1979, P- 79) 


Most of my classes at the University were held in renovated and 
alphabetically numbered wooden barracks which had been used for troop 
training during World War I. For example, the government department 
was housed in G Hall and the men’s gymnasium was simply listed as X, 
Y, Z building. However, I recall that my Latin class during my sopho- 
more year under Professor Battle was held in the heights of the Main 
Building. B Hall was used until 1926 as an upperclassmen’s dormitory. It 
was customary for the freshmen to “attack” this Hall on the evening of 
March 2, Texas Independence Day. (This tradition has been traced in a 
chapter on “The Spirit of Old B Hall” in Margaret Catherine Berry's 
collection of essays: UT Austin: Traditions and Nostalgia [1975].) The 
usual result, representing my own experience, was the capture of a num- 
ber of the front-line assault troops; the “officers” remained at vantage 
points removed from the battle zone where they maintained command 
over the “privates” and seemed always to avoid seizure. The captured 
freshmen were required to slide down the fire escape and then “run the 
gauntlet,” a painful experience which one did not care to repeat. 

During my sophomore year, I roomed with Wiley Maris from Frank- 
lin. My Franklin confreres were always in evidence, and we organized 
in 1922 a Franklin Club, consisting of fourteen men and two women. 
These were: Solomon and Leon Blonstein, Poly Boyd, Raymond Bush, 
William Curry, Sturgis Hurley, Sid Jackson, Wiley Maris, Herbert Reiss, 
Corry Sheats, Walter Ulrich, Vernon Walker, Frank Van Pelt, and my- 
self, and Jessie O'Neal and Roberta Holden. Its purpose, as stated for 
publication purposes, was “to act as a means by which students from 
Franklin may be drawn closer together while in the University.” We had 
our picture taken, and paid to have it inserted in the special group sec- 
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tion of the year book of the University of Texas (The Cactus, 1923, p. 
396). This picture still constitutes one of the most unusual insertions ever 
included in this year book! During that year our group spent a consid- 
erable amount of time playing poker—always on credit and for sums 
which were never collectible. I became interested in history and govern- 
ment, after taking a course for which I registered by accident while pur- 
suing a program which would lead to the study of law. 

During my junior and senior academic years, I roomed with my 
brother Thomas, a pre-medical student. In those years, I continued to 
work out with the University wrestling team. To my surprise, when the 
138-pound weight division became vacant in 1924-25, because of the 
illness of the captain of the team (there were not other competitors as 
the captain was an Olympic contender), I was pressed into service to take 
his place. During my short athletic career, I managed to lose all my 
matches. My one memory of this period was the treatment which I re- 
ceived from my first woman doctor, employed by the University, for “im- 
petigo contagioso” which I contracted from the contagious wrestling mats. 
I was frightened by the diagnosis until I learned a couple of days after- 
ward that “itch” was a more common expression for my ailment. How- 
ever, I still remember my continuing embarrassment in being examined 
by the doctor. Toward the end of my senior year, I was initiated into Phi 
Beta Kappa under equally embarrassing circumstances. Deeply pleased 
at the honor of becoming a member, I sat next to my former math teacher, 
Goldie Horton, at the banquet. For a reason which I still cannot explain, 
I spilled my dessert of peach melba onto her lap. She accepted my apol- 
ogies, but I never heard from her thereafter. 

During the summers while I was a freshman, sophomore, and junior 
at the University, I was employed for a period at the Marlin Sanitarium 
and Bath House, in which my father then owned an interest, drove trac- 
tors at the ranch in Bald Prairie, and worked with my brothers Thomas 
and Estes for some weeks as a “growler boy’ in laying a large pipeline 
being constructed by the Humble Pipeline Company. A considerable 
percentage of the pipeline workers had prison records and were ex- 
tremely unfriendly to any college students who were around. But Estes, 
with impressive physical assets, was able and willing to take on any chal- 
lengers involving the family honor. 

For a part of the summer following my junior year, I remained in 
summer school at the University of Texas where I roomed with J. Alton 
Burdine, who was later to become a Vice President of the University of 
Texas and, after a long period following his resignation from that post, 
the Dean of the College of Arts and Science. Burdine Hall, which now 
houses the Department of Government and some other social sciences, 
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is named in his honor. During this period I also made lasting friendships 
with other students, especially Emmette S. Redford, later president of 
the American Political Science Association, and Roscoe C. Martin, who 
played an important role in the development of political science in the 
South and in the nation. More advanced students in Government, with 
whom I was acquainted and whose friendship I later treasured, were 
Luther Evans and Francis Wilson. A bit later, V. O. Key, Jr., who was 
subsequently president of the American Political Science Association, 
appeared on the scene. Rowland Egger also later joined the “Texas Mafia,’ 
as the group was occasionally referred to in professional circles. 

To me in the mid-1920s the University of Texas, which consisted 
only of the main University in Austin and the Medical School in Galves- 
ton, was a highly stimulating institution. I recall in particular some of my 
work in the fields of history and government, in which I had a double 
major, and in law. I served as a paper grader for Professor Charles W. 
Hackett during one of the three semesters of my senior year while taking 
his course in the History of the Spanish Southwest. This experience helped 
encourage me to think of university teaching as a career. The senior pro- 
fessors in government included Charles Grove Haines, Herman G. James, 
and Caleb Perry Patterson. Patterson has been properly described as a 
“colorful, outspoken professor of government whose trademark was an 
ever-present cigar, a beaver hat (in the winter), and a booming voice.” 
(Margaret C. Berry, The University of Texas: A Pictorial Account of Its 
First Century, 1980, p. 145). There were a number of young professors 
in government who were at the beginning of their careers and with whom 
I had some contact. Reflecting their most recent experiences and train- 
ing at Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, California, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
were B. F. Wright, Jr., Irvin Stewart, Frank M. Stewart, Malbone W. 
Graham, O. D. Weeks, and Charles M. Kneier. Regrettably, by 1932 all 
except two of this unusual group had left Texas. B. F. Wright, Jr. went to 
Harvard, Irvin Stewart joined the U.S. State Department, and Charles 
Kneier returned to Illinois via Nebraska. Frank Stewart and Malbone 
Graham followed Charles Grove Haines, the Chairman at Texas from 
1918-22, to UCLA after he left Texas in 1925 to help establish its first 
political science department. Herman G. James departed for the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. But the group had a lasting influence on those who 
knew them during their Texas days. 

These faculty members were all included on the rolls of Pi Sigma 
Alpha, the honorary organization for students of government which had 
been established at the University of Texas in 1919. I was honored to be 
elected to membership as one of the “Fratres in Universitate” (as distin- 
guished from “Fratres in Facultate”) and served as Vice-President of the 
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Alpha chapter in 1924-25. We swore mighty oaths of secrecy during the 
initiation ceremony which was followed by a talk by Herman Finer, then 
of the London School of Economics. Finer’s talk on a “Parliament of In- 
dustry,” the new German national economic council, was marked by the 
heavy British accent which Finer then possessed and the subject matter 
was otherwise a bit foreign to us Texas boys. But we survived the occa- 
sion! 

The Law School, where I took several courses, included in its faculty 
two men whom I particularly recall, Professors Charles T. McCormick 
(common law pleading) and Leon Green (torts). They were to achieve 
distinction later in other institutions, McCormick at the University of 
North Carolina and Green at Northwestern, before returning to the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Even contracts under Dean Ira P. Hildebrand had its 
appeal, although the course involved interminable transactions between 
“A in Waco” and “B in Austin” and the unwritten requirement of reading 
one case which the Dean, when a practicing lawyer, had carried to the 
Texas Supreme Court. The Dean always relied upon his own Bible, Sam- 
uel Williston’s The Law of Contracts, written by a former Harvard teacher 
of the Dean, to explain how he had unjustifiably lost the case. William 
Stewart Simkins was a colorful character who had served as an officer in 
the Confederate army. He continued teaching after his retirement in 
1923, and the law students always responded to his love of applause at 
the end of each lecture with cheers which could be heard over the “forty 
acres. There were rumors that he had fired the first shot at Fort Sumter. 

There was great rivalry between the Law School and the Engineer- 
ing School as established professional schools, and I was a loyal Law 
School supporter in athletic contests. One of the exciting Law School 
yells at one baseball game reflected a bit on the Dean of Engineering 
School, T. U. Taylor, and on one of its part-time instructors with some 
unique mannerisms, Sy Davis. The yell, with proper inflection, went as 
follows: 


LU; Taylor 
Sy, Sy! 

Davis, Davis, 
Chew your tie! 


In short, the Law School had its appeal, and I almost opted at one time 
for law as a profession. 

The influence of some young members of the Texas faculty, includ- 
ing T. V. Smith in philosophy, spilled over to include some of my other 
professors, including B. F. Wright, Jr., and a friend from my home town, 
Charner Perry. Charner was to join Smith after he moved to the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago. This nebulous association of young iconoclasts, some- 
times referred to as the “Hell and Maria Club,” was far from supportive 
of the establishment. When I was a senior, I was invited to a social eve- 
ning with some of this group by Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, whose 
course in the American Civil War I was taking. Since there was some 
bootleg whiskey served to a gathering including students and nearly all 
of the girls present lighted up cigarettes (practiced in public only by the 
most daring females at that time), I felt that I was truly among the avant 
garde! 

One of my fellow graduate students and a junior faculty member, 
Robert H. Montgomery, was to become a recognized authority on coop- 
eratives. As a popular member of the faculty in the Department of Eco- 
nomics after 1922, he was legendary for his frequent bouts with investi- 
gating committees of the state legislature and also with the university 
administration. (Note the brief account and picture in Berry, p. 144.) On 
one occasion, as the story was related to me, and it perhaps lost nothing 
in the telling, he was asked to appear before a special committee of the 
state legislature which was investigating Communism in Texas. The 
chairman of the committee proceeded to get to the heart of the matter 
by asking, “Mr. Montgomery, do you believe in private property?” Mont- 
gomery replied: “Sir, I do believe in private property. In fact, I believe 
in it so strongly that I feel everyone should have a little bit of it.” I never 
learned the sequel to the story. 

J. Frank Dobie, when he was an instructor in English and long be- 
fore he became the recognized folklorist for the Southwest and a univer- 
sity professor, substituted for a period for my teacher in English during 
my sophomore year and advised all of us students to quit wasting our 
time in class. “Go out and live on the open range under the stars,” he 
urged. I occasionally took his advice seriously with trips to Barton Springs 
and elsewhere near Austin, though I often wondered how Dobie man- 
aged to combine his advice with the many appealing books he wrote. 

I mention some of these unrelated matters because they all made a 
deep impression on me as an undergraduate in my teens. Today, I still 
picture the University of Texas as a small and poorly housed state univer- 
sity, with a young and exciting faculty, with something of the intimacy of 
a small town, and with leadership carrying it in uncharted directions. 
Obviously the realities, an institution with over 40,000 students, 1,800 
faculty members, and 121 major buildings in 1980, are otherwise. 

The forty-second commencement in 1925 when J received my A.B. 
degree was unique. The graduation exercises were combined with others 
providing the formal induction of a new President of the University, 
W. M. W. Splawn, later chairman of the United States Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. They were held in the evening in the Texas Memo- 
rial Stadium, which most of the 510 graduates associated with football 
games. Present on the speaker's platform was. Miriam A. (“Ma”) Fergu- 
son, who had been elected Governor of Texas in 1924. At a critical mo- 
ment in the lengthy proceedings, and after innumerable speakers had 
thrown generous bouquets to the incoming president, she yielded her 
place “to my husband Jim.” (James E. Ferguson, who had been reelected 
in 1916, had been impeached and removed from office in 1917. Among 
the Articles of Impeachment were No. 15 charging him with vetoing the 
University of Texas appropriation bill “except for the salary of one officer” 
and No. 18 charging him with calling members of the University of Texas 
faculty “grafters and corruptionists,” “liars,” and persons “disloyal to the 
government.” In other connections, he referred to the research predilec- 
tion of one faculty member who was seeking to prove that you could not 
“srow wool on an armadillo’s back.” Mrs. Ferguson, who had been a 
classmate of my mother at Baylor College, had apparently not displayed 
her future political aptitudes at that time.) “Jim” Ferguson, known as the 
friend of the “little red schoolhouse,’ arose and, as I recall, spoke along 
the following lines in the stadium: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Sovereign State of Texas: If I but had 
my life to live over again, I would go out to West Texas and build me 
a college. I would hire me some professors; I would then matricu- 
late. I would be the only student in the college. Then, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the people of this good state could say that Jim Fergu- 
son had gone hogwild over higher education. 


However, the printed records of the commencement (Alcalde, July 1925, 
pp. 890-92, and Austin Statesman, June g, 1925) indicate that Mrs. Fer- 
guson's proxy mellowed in the course of his speech and admitted that he 
had “learned a lesson” in the past ten years. “There was a time when I 
thought that the state could not survive its officers, and yet the passing 
of time has shown that the state has survived both of us.” Jim Ferguson 
then promised to bury the hatchet and smoke the pipe of peace. W. M. W. 
Splawn in his final recollections, “The University of Texas, Its Origin and 
Growth” (Mss., Vol. I, 1956, p. 285) summarized in somewhat more 
presidential language by concluding that the former Governor “promised 
support of higher education as a part of his support of a wider general 
education policy for the state.” 

I became a degree holder after midnight! 

Because of financial stringency, I sought in 1925 a position as a high 
school teacher of history and finally procured one at Eagle Pass, Texas. 
The town was located on the Mexican border opposite Piedras Negras in 
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My Father in his 





My Mother at age twenty as a senior at Baylor College, Belton, Texas, in 1901 
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The family home in Franklin, Texas, in 1910 
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A view of “Old Main” at the University of Texas from the main entrance, in 1925 
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Wooden shacks around the “forty acres” at the University of Texas in 1921 
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One of many statues of Lenin in Leningrad, 1968 
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Littauer Center, Harvard University, in 1965, 
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The old racetrack, and the center of the national government of Nigeria in 1959 


Thatched-roof hut with sacred artifacts in southern Nigeria, 1959 





Oyo, the center of the largest Yoruba tribe, and historically significant in the 
development of Yoruba Kingdoms, in 1959 
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So-called witch (lower center of photograph) at a market in Zaria, Nigeria, 1970 





Meeting in 1962 as Provost with Thomas L. Perkins, Chairman of The Duke 
Endowment, to my right; B. S. Womble, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Duke University, to my left; and Deryl Hart, President of Duke University, to 
my far left 
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In office, around 1967 





Conferring honorary degree on William L. Styron at Duke Commencement, 


1968 





Farewell greetings from President Douglas M. Knight on my retirement from 
the Provost's office in 1968 
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Maverick County. Maverick County, except for Eagle Pass, was then largely 
mesquite-covered ranching country. I took a required summer school 
course in the Psychology of Young Children in order to meet the legal 
requirements for a teacher's certificate, attended teachers’ institute in 
San Antonio, Texas, where I lived in a boarding house in which a murder 
occurred a few days after my departure. The aged victim, Mrs. Ada 
McCobb, a mystery woman who was supposedly quite wealthy, was 
bludgeoned to death with a hammer by our proprietors daughter, Mrs. 
Mabel Longworth Sheridan. (New York Times, September 27, 1925.) Some 
$10,000 in jewels were reported missing. But Mrs. McCobb’s trunks, 
which were supposed to contain the “Wealth of the Indies” collected 
during the victim’s many travels, were found to be filled primarily with 
soap and other mementos from hotels! I expected for several days to be 
called as a witness, but the defendant confessed to the murder and I was 
spared this ordeal. 

I read Rollo M. Tryon’s The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools (1921) en route and arrived in Eagle Pass a few days after I 
had reached the age of nineteen. I roomed with “Little Ben Miller,” the 
brother of “Big Ben Miller,” the Superintendent of Schools. (Little Ben 
was mathematics teacher and football coach and had a disastrous season. ) 
My first experiences in teaching three classes in ninth, tenth, and elev- 
enth grade history, a term of public speaking, and a term of civics were 
unhappy ones. My class in the ninth grade in modern history began with 
an examination of the background of the English civil war in the seven- 
teenth century. One of my questions, on the lesson plan which I was 
required to prepare for official supervision, was “What kind of churches 
did they have in England in the seventeenth century?” The unsolicited 
reply from a girl on the front row to attract attention was “the funny 
kind.” I reacted so sharply that I soon had a visit from the girl’s irate 
parents. But I finally acquired control over these students who were 
“trying me out.” I also had some early problems with the local Parent- 
Teachers Association over the expenditure for library purposes of some 
funds raised by the PTA. I was correctly charged with purchasing books 
better adapted for college level than high school level students. But I 
quickly learned. 

The population consisted primarily of Spanish-speaking Mexicans, 
though a majority of the high school students were non-Mexican. Several 
of the ablest students came from across the river, the Rio Grande, one of 
them being the daughter of the owner of the best cafe in Piedras Negras 
which offered considerable temptation during those legally prescribed 
prohibition days in the United States. Two teams of debaters, one male 
and one female, whom I was required to coach as teacher of public 
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speaking, won the Wintergarden district Interscholastic Meet. The judges 
at the meet were all from my alma mater, the University of Texas, and 
were favorably disposed. I shepherded the teams to the state meet in 
Austin, where both promptly lost in the initial round of competition. In 
1980, I had a letter from one of the debaters, Mrs. Gladys Wueste, who 
informed me that her granddaughter had entered Duke University as a 
freshman. 

I considered returning to Eagle Pass for a second year, during which 
I was to teach a class in introductory Latin instead of public speaking. 
However, I decided to resume my graduate work at the University of 
Texas. I left Eagle Pass with pleasant memories of the appealing environ- 
ment and of the students from whom I had learned a great deal. I was 
consequently saddened to learn in 1979 that two-thirds of the small grad- 
uating class in 1925-26 were deceased. Only one member of that class is 
now resident in what is now the small city of Eagle Pass. 

In the summer of 1926 I registered at the University of Texas for 
further graduate work toward the M.A. degree and with the promise of 
an assistantship in Government during the coming fall semester. I again 
roomed with Burdine. During part of the summer Burdine and I lived 
as caretakers in the home of Caleb Perry Patterson, a professor of Gov- 
ernment and Editor of the Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly. Our one major responsibility was to water the lawn, a task 
which required more effort under the Texas sun than we always consist- 
ently applied. Professor Patterson's next door neighbor was a famous zo- 
ologist who was experimenting with frogs, the nightly croaking of which 
kept us company during sleepless nights. The zoologist later became 
President of the University of Texas for a short period, but not before he 
had touched off a violent controversy over air rights of frogs with Profes- 
sor Patterson. Years later Professor Patterson taught one summer semes- 
ter at Duke and closed his final lecture by comparing his teaching efforts 
to the activities of a little boy. The little boy always stood on a cliff pour- 
ing water from a tin cup over the precipice “just to watch a little bit go a 
long way.” 

Later in the summer of 1926 I returned to Eagle Pass at the behest 
of Professor Weeks who was embarking on a study of the Mexican in 
Texas politics. I spent considerable time with key personages and espe- 
cially two bankers with whom I was acquainted, and talked with a num- 
ber of the parents of former Mexican students whom I had taught. The 
system of control of the Mexican bloc vote was clear-cut and simple and 
evoked such language as clientelism in current political science parlance. 
This study, some points of which were later published, represented 
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one of the first instances of academic attention to the political role of 
Chicanos. 

For the fall semester of 1926-27, Burdine, my brother Thomas, and 
I rented a small suite at the home of W. M. Molesworth, a retired captain 
of the Texas Rangers. The financial arrangements were concluded by me 
with some haste when I learned that Captain Molesworth had a very 
attractive daughter. But as an extra dividend, we quickly learned that 
some of Captain Molesworth’s exploits were legendary in Ranger circles. 
The Captain told us many stories, especially of events on the Texas-Mexican 
border during the period of bandit troubles and generally unsettled con- 
ditions prevailing from 1912-20. But let Walter Prescott Webb, the dis- 
tinguished historian of the Texas Rangers and a member of my M.A. 
degree committee, tell one of them. 

About forty miles north of Laredo, Texas, at a bend in the Rio Grande 
river, the three-horse town of Palofox, where a Ranger detachment of 
two was located, lay just opposite the Mexican town of Hidalgo on the 
Mexican side of the river. In Hidalgo a number of Rurales, or Mexican 
mounted police, operated. In 1914 there was almost a state of intermit- 
tent war between the respective officers of the law as well as the inhab- 
itants of the two towns. And now let Webb take over the story in his The 
Texas Rangers (1935), pp. 487-88: 


Just prior to the Christmas holidays, the Mexican gunmen sent 
the Texas Rangers word that they would come to the river bank at a 
certain time and fire two shots as a challenge. If the Rangers wanted 
a fight, they could come down on their side and shoot it out across 
the river. The signal came at the time stated, the two Rangers trot- 
ted down with Winchesters, but the Mexican riflemen did not ap- 
pear. They later sent the Rangers word that if one of them ever 
appeared in Hidalgo, he would be shot. 

On Christmas day, Ranger Molesworth and one companion . . ., 
a customs inspector, decided to take the dare. They crossed the river 
in a boat and made their way cautiously into the town. By this time 
the customs inspector had imbibed a little too much and the whole 
procedure was left to Ranger Molesworth. The first man the Ranger 
met was the cabo who had charge of the Rurales. The Ranger em- 
braced the Mexican, and with his arm about him, conducted him to 
one cantina after another. Encountering no resistance, the Texan 
decided that perhaps the bad men did not know of his presence and 
so he signaled them. Though all the shooting was directed at hairless 
dogs and saloon signs, the marksmanship was perfect and when the 
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reverberations had died and the smoke had lifted, the only visible 
inhabitant was the cabo. All the others had retired behind the adobe 
walls, and the place was as quiet as it seems when viewed from the 
Texas hills. The Ranger, with some assistance from the cabo, got his 
companion into the boat and rowed to his own side of the river. 
Though this act was not officially reported, it has become a part of 
the great body of Ranger and river lore, and Ranger Molesworth 
came to be known as the man who took a Mexican town single handed. 


Some weeks after the fall semester had commenced, I unexpectedly 
received an offer of an instructorship at Louisiana State University (L.S.U.). 
I immediately accepted, resigned as an assistant, and regretfully left to 
my two roommates the tempting opportunity of continuing the saga of 
the Texas Rangers. 

Before my departure, I was serving as the assistant to Dr. O. D. 
Weeks, who had recently received his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Wisconsin and who believed that parts of Texas still lived in the tradition 
of the Wild West and that cowboys shot at each other after dark with 
forty-fives to develop their expertise. Weeks’ original picture of Texas, at 
least of its hinterland, was not necessarily unique. Howard Mumford 
Jones, after accepting an appointment at the University in 1916, re- 
ported that his mother tried “to reconcile herself to my probable death 
by pistol shot somewhere in the western wilds, a barbaric and distant 
country, desolate and arid, growing only cactus plants and mesquite, and 
populated by gun-toting cowboys, treacherous Mexicans, savage Indi- 
ans, and desperate outlaws.” (Autobiography, p. 74.) 

In this light, Burdine and I sent a letter written in our joint quarters 
in G Hall, addressed to Weeks and signed “Judge I. B. Adams.” In the 
letter, mailed by a friend from another city, Judge Adams took strong 
offense at an article written by Weeks on “Some Political Ideas of Thomas 
McIntyre Cooley” and published in the June 1925 issue of the South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly. Cooley had been a pro- 
fessor, author, and associate justice of the Michigan Supreme Court from 
1865-85 and was hardly a person to arouse the ire of legal lights in the 
Southwest! But Judge Adams was aroused and stated in his letter that 
the views of Judge Cooley had been grossly misinterpreted in the article 
to the detriment of posterity and that some amends would be necessary. 
In order to rectify matters, Adams reported to Weeks that he would be 
in Austin on such and such a date, that he “expected” to see Weeks, and 
that “our differences would have to be settled at that time.” To our sur- 
prise, Weeks took the letter quite seriously, reported to colleagues that 
he had been challenged to a duel, and sought advice as to the best course 
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of action to follow. He received plenty of unusual suggestions! After about 
one day, Weeks was informed by colleagues of the true authorship of the 
Adams letter, and he took the whole matter as a joke, as it was originally 
intended to be. The future of the two assistants, Burdine and Cole, was 
not therefore jeopardized. 

L.S.U. was at that time a small, sleepy institution with around 1700 
students. Its president was elderly Colonel Thomas D. Boyd, who re- 
tired in 1927, the year after my arrival. A new campus had been opened 
in 1925 and the transfer of most male students had been made in that 
year. However, the girls and the freshman male students still remained 
on the “Old Campus,’ now occupied by the skyscraper capitol building 
constructed during Huey Long's administration. 

The first president in 1859 of L.S.U.’s forerunner institution, the 
Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military Academy, had been Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. Sherman joined the Union army as soon as war 
was declared. He had been characterized by Colonel Boyd’s brother, 
David F. Boyd, who had succeeded Sherman as president of the Semi- 
nary and Academy in 1865, “as the ablest college president I ever knew.” 
(General William Sherman as a College President, 1910). Indeed, David 
Boyd, a colonel in the Confederate army, had been captured during the 
Civil War by “jayhawkers” (deserters and bandits), had been sold for $100 
to the Federals, and had been finally exchanged in 1864 through the 
efforts of Sherman. (Walter L. Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860- 
1896, 1936, p. 123). This picture of Sherman differed greatly from that 
given by my Grandfather Cole, who as a member of a small Confederate 
cavalry unit under General Joe Wheeler had followed Sherman's de- 
structive “march to the sea’ after the fall of Atlanta. I took advantage of 
the opportunity to talk with Colonel Boyd in his home on the Old Cam- 
pus on several occasions after his retirement about Sherman, whom the 
Colonel held in high regard. During this period, Marcus Wilkerson was 
beginning his biography of Dr. Boyd (Thomas Duckett Boyd, the Story 
of a Southern Educator, 1935) and he shared some of his early interviews 
with me. Anti-Sherman sentiment, I should add, still lingers in some 
quarters in Louisiana, and in 1980 the Board of Supervisors of L.S.U. 
refused to name a building after the General. 

L.S.U. in 1926 still evidenced some of the outlook and conservatism 
of Colonel Boyd, who had become president in 1896 at the age of twenty- 
one. He was a gentleman of the old school who had at one time opposed 
track suits for men as representing “indecent exposure” (L.S.U. Alumni 
News, December 1933). On his urging, the Executive Committee of the 
University had in 1919 banned dancing until further notice. Fifty cadets 
had been placed under ban after a military hop for engaging in “animal 
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dances” and “questionable gyrations.” A leading New Orleans paper, while 
“not blind to the infinite beauties of the rhythmic step and the expres- 
siveness of posture and motion,” regretfully approved of the decision of 
the Executive Committee (Times Picayune, June 27, 1919). Many of these 
restraints had been lifted in the following years, though it was not until 
later in the Long era that the campus atmosphere was completely changed. 

One of the courses which I inherited in mid-stream, so to speak, was 
on the “Government of Louisiana, with particular reference to local in- 
stitutions.” Even the nomenclature (“parish,” “police jury,” etc.) was new 
to me, and the results of my teaching were primitive and dismal. Indeed, 
in my first appearance in a classroom on the “Old Campus,” I was so 
excited that I fell off the podium before a class of around forty girls! But 
I acquired an interest in local institutions in Louisiana, and my first pub- 
lished article was one on the “Police Jury of Louisiana.” In it, I found the 
background of the parish, the equivalent of the county, to rest in eccle- 
siastical precedent of the Spanish and French regimes in Louisiana, but 
the police jury, the term used for the county board of other Southern 
states, was unquestionably of American origin. I felt that I was on the 
way academically when Professor F. A. Ogg gave the article, which ap- 
peared in the Southwest Political and Social Science Quarterly (1930), a 
mention in a footnote in one of the innumerable editions of Ogg and Ray, 
Introduction to American Government! The early history of the state 
always intrigued me thereafter. 

Not only was the political terminology a bit foreign for a Texan, but 
I was to learn soon after arrival that some disputes were settled in Loui- 
siana by other than peaceful means. My first office was a commodious 
one on the Old Campus in the basement of the Hill Memorial Library. 
Two of the windows opened at ground level out on the lawn and provided 
a magnificent view of a part of the campus. I wondered how a young 
instructor could have been so privileged! One evening after I had been 
in Baton Rouge for about a month, “Red” Taylor, an L.S.U. cheerleader, 
stopped by outside my office window for a get-acquainted chat. After a 
few pleasantries, he asked me if I knew about a tragic episode in the 
nearby Agronomy Building during the previous year. I allowed that I did 
not and casually requested some enlightenment. As accurately reported 
by Red, who accented his account with a few telling gestures, a Professor 
O. B. Turner had been the bloody victim of an axe murderer on the night 
of June 7, 1925. As reported in the New York Times, Professor Turner, 
“his skull crushed, his face laid open from forehead to chin, and his throat 
hacked from the blows of an axe,’ was “found breathing his last at 8 o'clock 
this morning.” I asked Red only one question, namely, had the culprit 
ever been apprehended. I was informed that the murderer was still at 
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large. After Red left, I closed my windows, departed as quietly as pos- 
sible from the Library, and confined my night study thereafter to my 
room. Though the room was above the bread-making machine of a bak- 
ery overlooking the Mississippi River on Third Street, I enjoyed both 
the noise and the security. 

My M.A. thesis on “The Recognition Policy of the United States 
since 1901. was begun under the direction of Charles Kneier shortly 
after he had arrived from the University of Illinois. I pursued my work 
on the thesis and completed it during the following summer of 1927 at 
the University of Texas under the aegis of Pitman B. Potter, visiting pro- 
fessor of international law from the University of Wisconsin. Charles Kneier 
was so delighted to be rid of his earlier responsibility in the field in which 
he claimed no expertise that he later gave me all his textbooks in inter- 
national law! 

From 1924-29, I continued my teaching at L.S.U., giving more and 
more attention to local institutions. It followed naturally that I should be 
deeply interested in the events leading up to the impeachment and trial 
of Governor Huey P. Long in May 1929. There were several reasons for 
this interest. The charges against Long were extraordinary, ranging from 
planning the murder of a political opponent, bribery, “coquetry” with 
New Orleans dancers, etc. The unique character and unusual attributes 
of Long provided an additional reason. His opposition to the dominant 
and corrupt Old Regular organization in New Orleans of Ewing and 
Walmsley was another. Long's unusual interest in L.S.U. and his willing- 
ness to use any means, legal or illegal, to provide substantial funds for 
capital construction and current operations of the institution kept him in 
the limelight on the campus. In addition, my two brothers, Estes and 
Fred, were students at L.S.U. during several of my years there (Fred 
roomed with me during one of these years; Estes, the older of the two, 
was one of the star players on the football team), and they furnished me 
with reports of Huey’s latest appearance on the campus. Finally, I had 
enrolled in my sections of national, state, and local government a num- 
ber of the sons and daughters of pro- and anti-Long politicians. Among 
them, together in one class, I taught a daughter of Chief Justice Charles 
A. ONeill, who was violently anti-Long and who presided at the Senate 
impeachment trial; the son of Attorney General Percy Saint, also anti- 
Long; and the daughter of O.K. Allen, then chairman of the Highway 
Commission and Governor after 1932, and a staunch pro-Long sup- 
porter. Each of the thirty-nine senators and the Chief Justice were al- 
lowed two tickets for the 120 spectator seats at the trial held in the state 
Senate Chamber; I received mine from the Chief Justice through his 
daughter. 
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The account of the trial, the failure of the attempt to remove Long, 
and the significance of these events for the future have been recounted 
many times. The final collapse of the trial, after the announcement that 
fifteen senators had signed a “Round Robin” (the second one) that they 
considered the charges against Long not to be acceptable on either sub- 
stantive or procedural grounds, created a lasting impression on me. One 
of the state representatives who drew up the original charges in the House 
against Long, and who later wrote an M.A. thesis on the state legislature 
under my direction, provided me with important inside details. I always 
felt that I was “in the know.” In later years I concluded that Long, had 
he not been murdered in 1935, could have achieved a major role and 
significance on the national scene. He combined a number of qualities 
with what V. O. Key called a “stroke of genius.” 

One amusing episode occurred at the end of my first teaching year 
in 1927. Though I held only an A.B. degree and my teaching record for 
an abbreviated academic year was still quite unproven, I had the temer- 
ity to request a raise in salary from Colonel Prescott, the chairman of the 
Department. I still recall the reply I received: “Mr. Cole, though I have 
been a member of the faculty of the Louisiana State University and Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College for forty years, I have never asked for 
a raise.” I later learned that Colonel Prescott did not know the salary of 
any faculty member. Nevertheless, an undeserved raise was forthcom- 
ing. And a year later, in the generous atmosphere prevailing at L.S.U., 
I was promoted to an Assistant Professor. 

In 1929 I applied for and received a Carnegie Fellowship in Inter- 
national Law with the intention of going to Harvard to study under George 
Grafton Wilson. However, an attractive Harvard fellowship offered greater 
latitude in career choices, and I accepted it instead. 
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Harvard University and 
Louisiana State University, 


1929 —33 


I arrived in Cambridge in September 1929, shortly before the stock mar- 
ket crash, and teamed up to rent an apartment with three other Texans, 
J. Alton Burdine, Emmette Redford, and Campbell Beard (who had pre- 
ceded us by one year) and one former colleague from L.S.U., A. J. Bryan. 
We secured an apartment on Massachusetts Avenue which was ex- 
tremely noisy, reminiscent of a “boiler factory, to use an expression of 
Beard, and around midyear Burdine, Bryan, and I moved to quieter attic 
quarters. New and uninitiated at Harvard, we expected the worst to hap- 
pen and were continually reflecting on alternative courses of action in 
case our expectations came true. Redford was particularly pessimistic, 
especially after investing the $1,500 he had borrowed for a year of study 
in the stock market on the eve of the crash. Through some coincidences 
which he never understood, Redford managed through his broker to sell 
at the peak of the one major upsurge in the market and came out rela- 
tively unscathed. Thereafter, remembering the agonies he suffered dur- 
ing the several days of waiting and the nightly discussions of alternative 
careers, I have never owned directly in my name a single share of stock 
in any corporation. 

My courses during the first year were under highly stimulating pro- 
fessors at Harvard, Samuel Eliot Morison, Edwin F. Gay, Charles H. 
Mcllwain, and Carl J. Friedrich. I served as an assistant to B. F. Wright, 
Jr., in his course on American Constitutional Government. I was partic- 
ularly attracted to my work on Foreign Political Institutions under Fried- 
rich, then a young and recent European addition to the Harvard faculty, 
and was later to write my Ph.D. dissertation under him as well as to 
collaborate with him in some published research. Morison’s course on 
the History of the Thirteen Colonies to 1760 was largely centered on 
New England and never made mention of the Southwest. He was then 
interested in retracing the first voyage of Columbus, and I spent an ex- 
cruciating number of class periods on the high seas with him. But he 
invited Burdine and me, as Texans, on two occasions to his Beacon Hill 
home and to one large New Year's party for his Boston friends. Liquor 
flowed freely and Morison overflowed with cordiality. On the campus, 
however, Morison always passed without speaking or acknowledgment. 
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We thus gradually learned the mores of another world, somewhat foreign 
but a highly stimulating one, without acquiring any real affection for the 
Boston-Cambridge-Harvard environmental setting. 

During the spring semester of 1929—30, Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, then chairman of the Department of Government, suddenly asked 
me on one social occasion: “Cole, what would you do if you had a Negro 
in your class?” My reply was that “ I would try to teach him.” At that 
time, Burdine was sharing a carrel in Widener Library with none other 
than Ralph Bunche, who had previously made a straight “A” record and 
was later to win a Nobel Prize. Shortly thereafter, and to my surprise, I 
was offered an “instructorship and tutorship” for 1929—30. Burdine re- 
turned to Texas University during that year. 

During 1929—30 I supervised a dozen tutees and had charge of two 
discussion sections in introductory European and American govern- 
ment. The lecturer in the large introductory course was Professor Hol- 
combe. Some embarrassment involving Professor Holcombe was caused 
on two occasions by certain of my tutees. On one occasion a tutee ven- 
tured to inform the lecturer after class that he had been “timing” him 
during his lecture and had ascertained conclusively that Holcombe had 
spent at least ten minutes discussing the Cincinnati baseball team—the 
“Reds.” Holcombe asked the student to write a critique of the course, 
whereupon I was solicited for help. I advised the tutee to be a little more 
tolerant of senior academics with baseball interests (especially as I was a 
devoted follower of the Boston Red Sox). 

The other instance involved tutor participation in a proportional 
representation election which Professor Holcombe was holding for dem- 
onstration purposes in his large lecture group. The students were to vote 
preferentially for members of a Council. The tutors conducted the elec- 
tion under Professor Holcombe’s watchful eye and were charged with 
tabulating the results. To our complete surprise, a large bloc of students 
cast write-in first preferences for Professor “Hokum”. Only expert strategy 
involving secrecy and some violation of the rules by the tutors prevented 
the election of Professor Holcombe. 

My office mate during this academic year was Max Shepard, slightly 
erratic and quite brilliant. Max, who had the inner office of our joint 
quarters in Little Hall, was having difficulties with some of his laggard 
tutees. One of them was the captain of the Harvard baseball team who 
was asked at the opening tutorial to read and prepare to report in writing 
on the Federalist Papers. By Thanksgiving the baseball captain had read 
only one of the papers. Max was at a loss as to how to handle a tutee who 
appeared regularly every week with nothing to discuss. One morning I 
heard from the inner office the very loud voice of Max, obviously reciting 
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a poem. He had procured from Widener Library the appropriate volume 
of Mark Sullivan’s Our Times and was reading from it Ernest Thayer's 
“Casey at the Bat” to the tutee! Max's article on “Sovereignty at the 
Crossroads: A Study of Bodin,’ written as a graduate student paper un- 
der Mcllwain and later published in the Political Science Quarterly, 1930, 
is still a classic. Max lost his life at a young age in a tragic automobile 
accident. 

After passing my general examination for the doctorate in the early 
summer of 1931, I made preparations to return to L.S.U. where I taught 
during the years 1931-33. Titles were easily available, and I was given 
the exalted rank of associate professor. My interest in Louisiana local 
government had been replaced by this time with one focused on what 
was then frequently called “foreign governments.” 

The next two years represented an unusual period in the history of 
L.S.U. The depression had been fully felt and during part of this period 
after 1932 payments to faculty members were made in scrip. The scrip 
was acceptable at a university commissary for foodstuffs, gasoline, and 
other commodities and could be used outside the university confines to 
establish tenuous credit. The Long machine, whether Huey was Gover- 
nor or a Senator in Washington, and O.K. Allen as Governor after 1932, 
continued to show preferences and support for the university, even un- 
der the adverse economic conditions. (Reference might be made to 
Chapter 19 of Long’s Every Man A King [1933], entitled “Extending the 
Old War Skule.”) The President of the University, Dr. James Monroe 
Smith, also a Long supporter, maintained excellent contacts with the 
appropriations committees in the two houses of the Long-controlled leg- 
islature. Dr. Smith, who during his presidency made substantial contri- 
butions to the university and with whom I had cordial relations, was later 
convicted on several charges, including the misuse of university funds in 
personal stock market transactions in wheat futures. (cf. Frank James 
Price, Troy H. Middleton: A Biography, 1974, p. 128 ff. and Fred C. 
Frey, The Reminiscences of Fred C. Frey, mimeographed, 1980, pp. 84— 
86.) I deeply regretted the circumstances which brought this unhappy 
end to his career. 

I lived happily during most of the next two years at the home of the 
A. J. Bryans. “Dolf” Bryan, with whom I had shared an apartment dur- 
ing the preceding years at Harvard, was one of the pillars of the English 
Department and added greatly to its role by his administrative compe- 
tence and teaching ability. Lucile Bryan was one of the most effective 
teachers in the State School for the Deaf in Baton Rouge. I also saw a 
great deal of the Marcus Wilkersons who always surrounded themselves 
with a stimulating group of friends. Marcus was professor of Journalism 
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and Helen was Assistant Dean of Women. Harriett Daggett, a political 
science colleague and later professor of law, was always available for dis- 
cussions of Louisiana politics and problems. 

During part of this period two of my brothers, Estes and Fred, were 
attending L.S.U. after their freshman years at the University of Texas. I 
served as their unofficial adviser. Estes, after graduating, was later to 
continue his interest in education in Louisiana as a member of the State 
Board of Education and of both houses of the legislature. Fred was to 
receive a Ph.D. degree in history from L.S.U. He then moved to Tulane 
where he served as Vice President for Academic Affairs for a number of 
years before accepting the presidency of Washington and Lee University. 

My teaching brought me increasingly in contact with Louisiana pol- 
iticians, and my skepticism resulting from the crudities, favoritism, and 
corruption of the Long political system increased. But his favoritism to- 
ward and support of the University located in the capital city was not 
based on the fear of negative political reaction, even though it was rec- 
ognized that he was sensitive to personal criticism from professors. In- 
deed, while he had in the gubernatorial campaign of 1929 referred to 
them as “pot-bellied so-and-sos,” he probably did not know more than a 
dozen faculty members. (Price, Middleton, p. 117.) It was based on good 
politics and a genuine, if cynical, admiration of learning. As a quick learner 
himself, he had profited from the arrogant mistakes made by Governor 
Theodore Bilbo of neighboring Mississippi whose interference with the 
faculties of the college and university of that state led to formal censor- 
ship. It was a devastating blow to the reputation of the state’s educational 
system and led to political repercussions for Bilbo. Although Long took 
actions that affected the administrative and business functions of the Uni- 
versity, at no time during my five years as a member of the faculty and 
as a teacher of courses bearing on the state government of Louisiana was 
there the slightest suggestion of censorship or interference in the con- 
tent of my classes. 

Despite the depression, enrollment at L.S.U. rapidly increased, from 
around 2,100 in 1930-31 to about 3,400 in 1933-34. In the course of his 
political appeals to the people, Long promised that any graduate of the 
secondary schools of the state would be given the opportunity to attend 
the state university regardless of his or her economic situation. This 
promise was fulfilled in an impressive manner, in part through legislative 
action in providing for a large student aid fund. Board and room was 
made available at L.S.U. for as little as $15 a month and tuition and fees 
were minimal, and on credit if need be. If a student was unable to pay 
for room and board, jobs were made available on the experimental farm, 
in the laboratories, in the dormitories, on the lawns, in the food services, 
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at the capitol, and wherever. Often a dozen did the work of one. And the 
students came—from in state and out. There were suggestions that some 
of the funds for these and other activities had been appropriated for non- 
university purposes and had been transferred by mysterious authoriza- 
tions. 

Long's generosity to the University was whetted by his special inter- 
ests in the university band and the football team. In his Pulitzer prize- 
winning biography, Huey Long (1969), T. Harry Williams has dealt with 
these interests. In the case of the band, Long gradually upped his sights 
from a band of twenty-eight pieces to 125 and eventually to 250. He 
personally revelled in leading the band on occasions, in Baton Rouge and 
on tour, and took an interest in all aspects affecting it, from uniforms to 
its direction. In the case of the football team, I was privy to many of the 
“inside” developments because my brother Estes was playing center on 
the team and was living with the football players. Williams gives some- 
thing of the setting in two paragraphs. In the one instance, shortly before 
the traditional football game with Tulane in November 1930, Long was 
on the L.S.U. practice field. To quote Williams (p. 505): 


Putting on his coat, he told Cohen [the coach] that he would 
like to talk to the team. Cohen blew his whistle and directed the 
players to gather round the governor. Huey asked them how LSU 
was going to do against archrival Tulane in the last game of the sea- 
son. Pretty good, one of the coaches answered, but Tulane had a 
great halfback named Zimmerman. Huey was immediately struck 
with an idea. “What's the matter with us getting him for that game?” 
he asked. “Tl give his dad a job with the state and get him up here 
and we ll put the boy in at LSU.” There was an embarrassed silence, 
and then someone explained that it was against the rules of college 
football to pirate a player. Huey was dumbfounded: “That's a hell of 
a rule,’ he complained. But in a moment he brightened. “Maybe,” 
he suggested, “LSU could run the ball back for a touchdown when 
it received the first kick.” Somebody asked how he knew LSU would 
receive. “Well,” he said, “we kicked off in last year’s game, so it’s our 
turn to receive.” Another strained silence ensued. . . . He was ob- 
viously going to be involved in football at LSU. 


Again to quote Williams (p. 508): 


For the football boys, “his boys,’ Huey would do almost any- 
thing. They were the object of his constant and affectionate atten- 
tion. One year three stars were injured in the first game. Huey heard 
that they were being treated at the school infirmary. Immediately 
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he invited them to move into the [governor's] mansion to recuper- 
ate. “I'm a better doctor than those doctors at LSU,” he told one of 
them. His idea of doctoring was to feed them twice a day with steaks, 
turnip greens, cornbread, and pineapple upside-down cake. When 
a boy had finished his steak, Huey put another one on his plate, so 
the players soon learned to eat the first helping very slowly. They 
naturally gained in strength but the treatment had its dangers. A 
fullback put on fifty pounds and in the Tulane game collapsed after 
five plays. 


On one occasion in a game in Shreveport when L.S.U. was trailing, Long, 
who was sitting on the bench during the half, offered my brother (the 
center!) $50.00 if he would make a touchdown during the second half. 
Three episodes in 1932, quite unrelated, come to mind. The one 
involved the election returns from St. Bernard parish in the gubernato- 
rial campaign of that year. I recall hearing the public broadcast of the 
results on the streets of Baton Rouge at the time. In Williams’ words (p. 
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St. Bernard cast 3,152 votes for Allen and for every member of his 
ticket—and not a single vote for any opposition candidate. Actually 
the parish leaders could accurately compute the votes weeks before 
the election. Thus during the campaign Huey had met Sheriff Me- 
reaux in New Orleans and asked how many votes the opposition 
would get. About two, Mereaux answered. When on election night 
the unanimous return came in, Huey said to Mereaux: “Doc, what 
the hell happened to those two fellows?” “They changed their minds 
at the last minute, Mereaux replied. 


Another was an episode at L.S.U. in which a distinguished news- 
paperman, Marshall Ballard, the political editor of the New Orleans Item, 
was asked to speak at L.S.U. on “Reflections on the European Political 
Scene.” Ballard had just returned from Europe where he had been a 
member of a group of journalists taking part in a foundation-sponsored 
tour of European capitals. We needed some support to guarantee an au- 
dience for Ballard and agreed to co-sponsorship of the lecture by the 
Baton Rouge Chapter of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
(WCTU). When Ballard arrived, it was evident that he had been imbib- 
ing liberally. After a glowing introduction by Colonel Prescott, Ballard 
rose unsteadily to his feet and began with these halting words: “All of 
Europe is a vast phantasmagoria.” My colleagues and I went into hiding 
thereafter for a considerable period. 

A third was a Commencement address at Basile, a small town in 
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southern Louisiana when I substituted at a late hour for a sick senior 
colleague. The town was a flag station, and I was the only passenger to 
arrive by the train during a driving rain. The seven or eight graduating 
students and the few faculty members had spent the rainy day in the 
building of the consolidated rural school in putting up the class motto, 
“Rowing, Not Drifting,” in gold letters on a background of green tree 
limbs. In his introduction, the school principal was careful to explain that 
I was a substitute and that he had never seen me before. My talk, I 
recall, was on “The International Mind,” and, to put it mildly, was not 
appropriate for the occasion. I might add that there were no tears shed 
at the school when I departed by train the next morning. 

In 1933 I had a faint introduction to the problems of editing university- 
sponsored journals. After some negotiations, arrangements were made 
by the financially-pressed Southwest Review, then supported by South- 
ern Methodist University, to be published in the future under the joint 
aegis of both §.M.U. and L.S.U. (The Southern Review, A Commemo- 
ration, 1980, p. 2). I was named as one of the Associate Editors, along 
with J. Frank Dobie, and others whom I greatly admired. Contributing 
Editors included Howard Mumford Jones, Cleanth Brooks, and several 
young scholars of distinction. This joint arrangement lasted for a very 
brief period, but it provided a backdrop for L.S.U.’s Southern Review, 
which began publication in 1935. I later sent copies of the April 1934 
issue of the Southwest Review to my Mother and two aunts to let them 
know that I had been in the academic big time during the previous year. 

I did not fully realize in 1933 the extent to which the social base of 
the ruling political elite had been changed by this populist upstart from 
north Louisiana. But Long’s tremendous mass appeal had been clearly 
illustrated in his whirlwind participation in the successful campaign of 
Hattie Carraway in Arkansas for the U.S. Senate in 1932. The assassina- 
tion of Long in 1935 by Dr. Carl Weiss, an eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialist, who had treated me on two occasions, brought this unique 
career to an end. 

On the whole, I occasionally viewed the period of 1931—33 as one of 
marking time for me. My golf game improved, I enjoyed fishing in the 
Cajun country, and the opportunity on occasion to go duck hunting in 
the marshes below Houma. Convivial colleagues and I occasionally drank 
a little “Opelousas corn,’ allegedly made by a self-styled distant relative 
of Jefferson Davis. But I took my teaching seriously. By 1932-33, I was 
giving courses in comparative government and political thought, along 
with American government and I felt that the results were acceptable. 
In any case, when I left in 1933 on leave to spend a year for thesis re- 
search purposes in Nazi Germany, I had benefited from the generous 
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promotion system and held the rank of associate professor. Certainly, I 
learned a great deal from this early teaching experience and later deeply 
appreciated the opportunities which it offered. 

In retrospect, I was not aware until a later date of the fundamental 
changes which were in the offing during the 1930s and the early 1940s as 
a result of the energizing stimulus provided during the early years of the 
Long regime. The two campuses, originally separated by several miles, 
were consolidated. New buildings and facilities were bountifully pro- 
vided. Grants to support research were generously made. Distinguished 
departments of fine arts and music were established. In order that L.S.U. 
could “offer all of the degrees that Harvard offered,” to quote Long, fac- 
ulty from leading institutions out of the state must be attracted. The 
English and political science departments were each to boast of three 
Rhodes scholars on their staffs. In political science, Charles Hyneman 
and Robert J. Harris were to succeed each other as chairmen of the de- 
partment. Wendell Stevenson, Lynn Case, T. Harry Williams, and oth- 
ers joined the Department of History. Four nationally recognized jour- 
nals had their healthy initiation. Of these, the Southern Review, published 
at L.S.U. under the editorship of Dean Pipkin, provided an outlet for 
two associate editors and leading members of the English Department, 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, and later for Robert Heilman. 
(Heilman has provided an astute appraisal of the Southern Review in 
Baton Rouge and LSU Forty Years Later, 1980.) Foreign social scientists, 
including Eric Voegelin and Rudolf Haberle, added an international fla- 
vor to the faculty. The L.S.U. Press was in its beginnings under the far- 
sighted tutelage of Marcus Wilkerson. The University was thus begin- 
ning a gradual transformation which was only partially perceptible in 
1933. But by 1942 the scandals of 1939-40, the shifts of political power, 
and especially the war had brought the effervescence of this remarkable 
era to an end. 

I have often thought about the lasting contributions of Huey Long, 
perhaps the most extraordinary American politician whom I have ever 
known. T. Harry Williams in his classic biography concluded that he was 
the self-chosen leader of an anti-privilege and anti-ancien-regime move- 
ment who, with populist support, found it necessary and legitimate to 
use any means to achieve his social and political goals—including that of 
making “every man a King.” (Robert Heilman, “Williams on Long: The 
Story Itself” The Southern Review, Autumn 1970, esp. p. 941). Robert 
Penn Warren, the author of All the King’s Men, found Huey contemp- 
tuous of legitimacy while clearly living in terms of power in an arena 
where ends justified the means. But he was far from being a “half-hearted 
drunk hick buffoon performing an old routine” in playing the version of 
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the world’s drama, “the old drama of power and ethics.” (“In the Time of 
‘All the King’s Men,” New York Times Book Review, May 31, 1981, p. 
39.) My own conclusion, after reflection on these means and ends, is that 
Long's unrestrained choice of means has left a lasting heritage of political 
and moral cynicism in Louisiana. 

In early 1933, through the good offices of Carl Friedrich, I secured 
a fellowship offered by the Germanistic Society of America, then admin- 
istered by the recently established Institute of International Education, 
for a year of research in Germany. I originally intended to work on the 
“National Socialist Corporative System” at a time when corporative thought 
and institutions were considered to have more significance in the Third 
Reich than at a later date. The true nature of National Socialism was not 
fully evident during its earliest days, despite grounds for deep suspicion. 
I was very anxious to get to Germany even with my inadequate knowl- 
edge of the language and uncertainty as to where my dissertation re- 
search might carry me. As it turned out, I was to concentrate my atten- 
tion on the German Labor Front, the mammoth Nazi organization which 
replaced the trade unions in 1933 and which, with its more than twenty 
million members, was to serve as one of the propaganda facades and 
avenues of control to hide the true nature of the Nazi system. 

I secured a leave of absence at half salary to accept the fellowship 
and left Baton Rouge without a clear idea as to where I would go. How- 
ever, Munich had been recommended to me. After a contretemps in 
New York, I obtained passage on the North German Lloyd Hamburg and 
sailed east. During this passage, I was fortunately placed at the dining 
table with a very attractive young lady, Anne C. Berton, who was later 
to become my wife. She had considerable experience in Europe, a good 
command of the German language, and she was headed temporarily for 
a girls school in Munich where she served as an administrator and liaison 
with the home base in Tarrytown, New York. My original intention to go 
to Munich was thereby strengthened, and I arrived in the Bavarian city 
pleased with my choice. 
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Nazi Germany, 
1933-34 


The period which burned most deeply in my memory and which aroused 
my most bitter and lasting reactions was to follow during the months 
from May 1933 to September 1934. 

Adolph Hitler, the Fiihrer of the National Socialist Party, had been 
named Chancellor of the German government on January 30, 1933 after 
a period of maneuvering. Even before the passage of the Enabling Act 
in March 1933, Hitler and his camarilla began their no-holds-barred pro- 
cess of consolidation of power. A burned Reichstag building in February 
1933 was a symbol of the methods increasingly utilized in the removal 
and even the liquidation of opponents. The repressive coordination of all 
organizations including the churches and universities, the application of 
the leader principle with its emphasis on authority from above and re- 
sponsibility from below, the reliance upon the secret police and uni- 
formed groups which fell under the overall aegis of the Nazi Party, the 
nationalistic stress upon German expansion with its final sequel in World 
War II, and the rabid exposition of a racial philosophy which was ulti- 
mately to lead to the extermination of over six million Jews in the Holo- 
caust—these were features of Hitler's Third Reich as it rapidly evolved 
its own distinctive type of totalitarianism. I was to be a witness to the 
emergent period in the unfolding of this fantastic panorama which ended 
only with Hitler’s suicide in 1945 in his bunker in Berlin. Obviously, I 
could not foresee the nature of the world catastrophe which lay ahead, 
but I had grave misgivings from the beginning. 

I arranged to study German under the special program at the Uni- 
versity of Munich and secured through university auspices a room and 
board at the home of Major and Mrs. Walter Reitmann. Major Reitmann 
had been awarded one of the highest decorations in World War I, for 
“disobeying orders,’ he always said, and had received wounds from which 
he never fully recovered. His nurse in the hospital operated by the sister 
of Kaiser Wilhelm in Berlin was a titled and attractive girl who was later 
to become “gnadige Frau” Reitmann. Mrs. Reitmann was part Jewish 
and only her husband’s war record, the cooperation and silence of friends, 
and some anonymity probably saved her from the usual fate of almost all 
others with her background. 
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I learned a great deal about pre-Nazi Germany from the Reit- 
manns—German regional attachments and cultural differences, as Mr. 
Reitmann had come from Hamburg in the north and Mrs. Reitmann 
from Bavaria in the south. I learned about German nationalism, as it was 
expressed, often unwittingly, in the comments and observations of the 
Reitmanns; about German art, music, and the opera through the eyes of 
Mrs. Reitmann; about German business and business procedures, as Mr. 
Reitmann, whose father had been a Hamburg resident, still represented 
on occasion a German commercial company; about the “laziness of Aus- 
trians, explained in part by the fact that Major Reitmann had been 
wounded while serving as a liaison officer between units in the German 
army and “laggard” Austrian troops during the Austro-German drive into 
Roumania in the fall of 1916; about the inflation of 1923, during which 
Mr. Reitmann’s father died and the stamp on the letter bringing to him 
a check for the father’s insurance had cost more than the amount of the 
insurance; about the allure of the “cowboy and Indian” West of the United 
States, with the consequence that my Texas background brought me some 
undeserved prestige. 

In October 1933, the Reitmanns arranged discreetly through a po- 
lice official, a friend, for me to visit the Dachau concentration camp. The 
visit to Dachau was made together with a Catholic priest. The two of us 
appeared at the concentration camp not far from Munich on what was 
reported as one of the “visiting days.” At any rate, there were several 
other persons present, though the priest and I were escorted around by 
officials in SS uniform without any other companions. Obviously we saw 
what we were permitted to see. Dachau was at the time still in a process 
of construction and perhaps some of the more infamous sections had not 
been completed. However, some of the physical descriptions of Dachau, 
which were appearing in foreign journals, did not fully coincide with 
what I observed. We saw elderly persons, many obviously of Jewish de- 
scent, hauling rocks in wheelbarrows, apparently aimlessly. In the living 
quarters, where the bunks were in tiers of three, the discipline was ob- 
vious. All persons present jumped immediately to their feet with their 
hands at their sides when the conducting guard entered. The mess hall 
section had inscriptions on the walls which one guard reported had been 
painted by former inmates, who had allegedly mended their ways, and 
had therefore been released. One of the inscriptions, I recall, was the 
widely popular Nazi expression: “Ich bin Nichts; das Deutsche Volk ist 
Alles.” On the whole, the external appearance of the concentration camp, 
as we were allowed to inspect it, could be compared to an American 
penitentiary, but the general mien of the inmates, their appearance and 
unspoken attitudes, and the environmental setting lent support to the 
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sinister rumors which were then widely circulated in Germany and abroad. 
After the return to Munich in the evening, the priest and I attended a 
Nazi mass meeting and extravaganza, where party officials spoke with 
great fervor of the Third Reich. These two related events, the visit to 
Dachau and the subsequent party rally, were to provide me with my first 
real orientation to Hitler's Germany. 

My subsequent report to the Germanistic Society was to begin with 
the words from Tennyson’s poem: “Break! Break! Break! On thy cold grey 
stones, O, Sea, And I would that my tongue could utter the thoughts 
that arise in me.’ I continued in the report: 


Outwardly, the universities in Germany of today revolve in the 
atmosphere of the official greeting, “Heil Hitler.” Inwardly they still 
constitute a mass of individuals with conflicting loyalties. . . . New 
teachers grace the professors’ chairs in uniforms of various hues; the 
former men, who have been retained, have in many instances com- 
promised their points of view, been baptized in the new waters, or 
lecture on subjects which allow for the minimum of controversy on 
political matters. Students reflect the same uncertainties. The most 
convinced of National Socialist partisans and the most violent of crit- 
ics join in wearing the same uniforms. . . . After the verbal smoke 
has been cleared away, and history has been reduced to periods of 
time understandable to a person who has not studied geological ages, 
one can discover that the cultural sphere is being subjected to the 
omnipresent state. 


It concluded with the prediction that “Germany is now playing more for 
the verdict of history in the universities through reference to her past 
military and racial heroes than to her Kants and Max Webers.” 

In late October 1933, I moved to Heidelberg in preparation for the 
beginning of my serious research on the German Labor Front and to 
attend some lectures in the university. There, at the suggestion of Carl 
Friedrich, who had lived in this pension some years earlier when a Ger- 
man student, I secured a room in the Pension Neuer, located only a few 
steps from the famous castle and furnishing a magnificent view of the 
Neckar Valley. The room, a corner one with a small coal stove, invited 
the winter winds, and I soon wrote back to Louisiana for more wool 
clothes, including long underwear. My heavy overcoat provided a part of 
the needed cover at night when winter fully arrived. The pension, which 
provided no meals except breakfast, was operated by two maiden sisters, 
who were violently anti-Nazi and who offered opportunities on occasion 
to hear foreign anti-Nazi broadcasts. 

During my first months at Heidelberg, I arranged to work regularly 
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at the Institute for Political and Social Sciences, which from its beginning 
and up to January 30, 1933 had been directed by the famous sociologist 
and brother of Max Weber, Alfred Weber. Alfred Weber had refused to 
raise the Nazi flag over the Institute and had immediately retired before 
dismissal. 

The Institute with its liberal orientation had included in its mem- 
bership some of the most noted German scholars in sociology, political 
science, economics, business administration, and journalism. It attracted 
participants who were interested in the problems and process of social 
change in German and European societies. One of my most fruitful sem- 
inars was held in its quarters and I found the library to be a convenient 
one. The Institute was attacked in July 1933 by Nazi students as a “bol- 
shevistic salon” and as a safe-haven for Jewish professors and a “nest of 
liberalism.” Under Nazi pressure the Institute was shortly thereafter 
merged with the School of Business Administration and the School of 
Languages of Mannheim. Subsequently, in 1934 a separate faculty for 
economics science was established at Heidelberg. By 1935 only five of 
the original residence stafl-members out of the sixteen which the Insti- 
tute had in 1930 had survived the changes. Needless to say, the curricu- 
lum was being completely changed to mirror the new order in 1933-34. 
(A good account of these changes in 1933-34 can be found in Arye Car- 
mon, The Diverse and Changing Fortunes of the University of Heidel- 
berg under National Socialism,’ Minerva, Vol. 16, pp. 518-25.) 

A somewhat similar fate to that of Alfred Weber befell the famous 
professor of jurisprudence, Gustav Radbruch. On a number of occasions 
I was to have the unusual privilege of meeting with these two distin- 
guished professors, who were otherwise isolated from the main currents 
in the university. I suspect that I occasionally brought to them interest- 
ing information in return for the assistance, advice, and instruction which 
I received. Radbruch, for example, read some of my early manuscript 
material for me. Radbruch was beginning to experience some of the se- 
rious doubts about his positivistic methodological position which were to 
find clear expression in his later writings. 

At Heidelberg I attended a seminar at the Institute conducted by 
Arnold Bergstrasser on “Rasse und Staat, in which one of the suggested 
books was Eric Voegelin’s 1933 study by that title. Some of the compar- 
ative writings of the Austrian Othmar Spann were also brought to my 
attention in this seminar. Professor Bergstriasser later became a German 
refugee, secured a professorship at the University of Chicago, and after 
1945 accepted a professorship back in Germany at the University of Frei- 
burg where I saw him on several occasions before his death. I also at- 
tended a seminar conducted by Carl Brinkmann, an old liberal who sud- 
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denly one day placed large pictures of Hitler and von Hindenburg on his 
desk—for “family reasons,” as he explained to me. These reasons appar- 
ently encouraged him to participate actively in the dissolution, or “amal- 
gamation, of the Institute for Political and Social Sciences. I sat in on 
the lectures of Karl Jaspers on Nietzsche, of Walter Jellinek on German 
administrative law, and, after his abrupt arrival, of Reinhard Héhn on 
Nazi political theory and administration. Though seeking too avidly to 
adjust to the new order, Jellinek, the son of Georg Jellinek, remained of 
the old order; in contrast, Héhn, proudly appearing in an SS uniform at 
his lectures, and later a close associate of Himmler, was clearly of the 
new one. As I learned much later, Karl Jaspers had begun the successful 
concealment of his Jewish wife in his home. Jaspers, Radbruch, and Jel- 
linek were among the “Circle” of Marianne Weber, the wife of Max We- 
ber, which continued to provide some modest intellectual stimulus in an 
increasingly hostile environment. 

I ate at the student mensa frequently and made a number of ac- 
quaintances who kept me informed of student plans to disrupt lectures, 
to force the dismissal or retirement of anti-Nazi professors, and in gen- 
eral to help in the building of the Thousand Year Reich. I personally 
witnessed some of the student demonstrations which were followed by 
posted announcements that the “lectures of Professor——— are being 
suspended!” Certainly during the late fall and early winter of 1933-34, 
the students of pro-Nazi leanings were a dominant force in the Univer- 
sity. On the other hand, all of the German students resident in Pension 
Neuer were anti-Nazi, though they acquiesced in the new regulations 
incumbent on university students to join the required auxiliary and an- 
cillary organizations. For example, Karl Friedrich Baedeker, the heir to 
the Karl Baedeker Guide Book fortune, and until his death in 1979 the 
owner and publisher of Baedeker Guide Book enterprises, appeared one 
day in a brown SA uniform and reported to us privately that he was 
“brown on the outside but red on the inside.” Like 1932, the year 1933 
was still a period when many students were moving from one extreme 
political position to another, usually in the dominant Nazi direction. All 
of these events constituted part of my memories of the period of rapid 
transition in the universities in 1933-34. 

One of my most vivid memories of 1934 was the June 30th “blood 
purge.” The event has been thoroughly explained and there is little that 
is new to add except my own recollections of scattered events. The one 
was breakfast on the back porch of Pension Neuer with Herr Baedeker 
on the morning of July 1, the morning after. Baedeker, who owned a 
motorcycle, had joined one of the units of the SA which called for the 
use of the motorcycle for intra-organizational communications. He had 
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been called the night before and asked by certain parties, later uniden- 
tified, to assemble the members of his group. This he had done, but no 
official word had ever come, and the members disbanded and returned 
to their quarters. Only later in the day, when official pronouncements 
began to be heard over the radio, was it known that certain “alien” and 
“traitorous elements had been eliminated. Some of the SA leaders in 
Heidelberg, it was later discovered, were placed under SS detention. 
Quite possibly this had been the expectation in the assembling of Bae- 
deker’s group. Reinhard Hohn failed to appear for his lectures on the day 
in question. I still possess a letter of introduction, never delivered, to 
Dr. A. Morzbach, the head of the German exchange service and one of 
the leaders of Catholic youth, who was liquidated in the purge. It was 
ironic that Captain Ernst Réhm, the leader of the SA, had been in Hei- 
delberg shortly before the purge and had arranged a review of SA units 
outside of one of the university buildings where I could observe him 
from the upstairs windows of a legal institute. The SA, which contained 
within its ranks some anti-Nazi elements, never recovered from this epi- 
sode. 

Two of my close friends, who roomed at Pension Neuer while I was 
at Heidelberg, were the Spohrer brothers, Otto and Ludwig. Otto, the 
older of the two, had, before receiving his doctoral degree in Economics, 
served as an assistant to Alfred Weber. He was married during 1934 and 
I was one of the “witnesses” at his wedding. Ludwig received his doctoral 
degree in history during 1934 and served for a short time as a researcher 
in a Hungarian Institute in Berlin before it was officially determined that 
he had a Jewish grandmother. Thereupon he lost his position. Following 
this episode, Otto and his wife managed to leave Germany for South 
Africa. Ludwig Spohrer, who later married, was unable to leave the 
country. 

The scene shifts to Berlin in the late summer of 1939 when Nan and 
I accidentally encountered Ludwig on the streets of that city. We ar- 
ranged to spend an evening with him and his wife in our pension near 
the burned Reichstag building and listened to his nervous and agitated 
discussion of his plans for the future. Ludwig was receiving a pittance 
selling clock advertisements; his wife worked in some health installation. 
Together, they earned a bare livelihood. “The only future possibility for 
me, said Ludwig, “is to join the German army. There is still a degree of 
anonymity there possible, and the army will take me.” 

The scene next shifts to Cape Town in South Africa in the summer 
of 1955. After we had received a large Carnegie Corporation grant to 
establish the Commonwealth Studies Center at Duke, Nan and I were 
visiting a number of Commonwealth countries. Our telephone rang in 
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the hotel one day and the caller was none other than Otto Spohrer. He 
had heard that we were visiting the University of Cape Town where he 
served as Assistant Librarian. Again, Nan and I spent the evening with a 
member of the Spohrer family and were brought up-to-date on the hap- 
penings during the years since we had last met. Otto told us that he had 
joined the South African forces in the hope and expectation of fighting 
the Nazis in Europe. He had actually ended in East Africa fighting the 
Italians. Ludwig had carried out his plan to join the Army and had been 
killed on the Eastern front fighting the Russians. This was a case of two 
friends, two brothers, who were victims of Nazism, fighting on different 
continents on opposing sides! 

During the early period of my Heidelberg stay, I participated unwit- 
tingly in the events leading to the one duel which I had the opportunity 
to see. At that time I still thought of the romantic versions of student 
dueling, of bitter fights involving love or honor with telltale scars of he- 
roic and successful involvement. My mental pictures smacked a bit of 
the days of the “Student Prince.” But the realities were otherwise! While 
drinking beer one evening with several members of one student corps, I 
was a witness to the manufactured events leading to a challenge, which 
was formally presented. I was invited subsequently to be present at the 
duel. Given the rules and the amount of covering worn on the body and 
the face by each contestant, it was difficult to see how serious damage 
could occur. Fortunately, the duelist in greatest need of a scar managed 
to receive one. I never ascertained the truth of the rumor that the doc- 
tors present at such duels administered salt in the wounds to increase 
the future visibility of the scars. In any case, I always thereafter ques- 
tioned both the judgment and the “credentials” of bearers of dueling 
scars. At best, it guaranteed that the participant had been slightly in- 
jured in the contest or contests. 

During my months in Heidelberg, there were several pleasant es- 
capes from the increasing omnipresence of National Socialism. On one 
occasion I took a short trip to the village of Gunderstal in the Schwarz- 
wald (Black Forest) near Freiburg. In this appealing setting I stayed at 
an inn which was operated by a genial proprietor named Durr. The pro- 
prietor was proud of his American visitors of past years and treasured 
some of their parting comments in his primitive guest books. One of 
them was left in the inflation year of 1923 by a Rhodes Scholar, Robert 
K. Gooch, who later became a distinguished political scientist and ad- 
ministrator at the University of Virginia. The lines read as follows: 


I love my beer 
I love it pure 
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But most of all 
I love Herr Durr. 


Local residents in Gunderstal remember the gift of Gooch and his friends 
of a few dollars which in 1923 had purchased a large number of pairs of 
shoes for needy German children. 

On several occasions, the courtyard of the castle at Heidelberg was 
used as a stage for the presentation of some of Shakespeare's comedies. 
A few of the actors and actresses stayed at Pension Neuer on these oc- 
casions by virtue of its nearness to the castle. Several members of the 
cast of “A Midsummer Night's Dream’ were particularly interesting and 
had no reserve about speaking quite critically of the cultural policies of 
Dr. Goebbels and the Third Reich. The German rendition of this play, 
as well as of others, was quite different from that I had seen in the United 
States. 

In the late spring of 1934 I took my first trip to Italy. I had followed 
in my studies and teaching the evolution of the Italian fascist state since 
Mussolini, IJ Duce, had made his march on Rome in 1922. His use of 
force and guile to consolidate his control after 1925 and his corporative 
state thereafter had received considerable attention outside of the con- 
fines of Italy. The corporations with their enforced camaraderie and col- 
laboration between employers and labor concealed the realities of the 
one-party control from above but they had nevertheless led to much 
academic speculation and the presentation of numerous descriptive charts 
in university lecture rooms. A still greater attraction then and later was 
my lifelong interest in Italian history dating back to my high school stud- 
ies of Latin—of Caesar's wars and Cicero's orations. And Rome beckoned 
as a temporary escape from Hitler's Third Reich. 

On the train going south I shared a cold compartment with an Italian 
mother and her numerous children. One of them slept on my lap as we 
were crossing the Alps and the highly appreciative mother insisted in an 
emotional manner that I share food which she had brought along for the 
trip. The choicest item consisted of raw eggs, and I had great difficulty 
in explaining to her, mostly in sign language, that we normally ate only 
cooked eggs in Texas. Rome and Naples, where I spent most of the days, 
offered interesting variants from Munich and Heidelberg. Rome was not 
then the noisy tourist city which it later became, and my years in the 
study of Latin helped sharpen my appreciation for almost every historic 
ruin. Although Mussolini was in his prime and was seeking to revive the 
glories of the Roman Empire, I felt that Italian fascism was far less ex- 
treme than German fascism when measured in totalitarian terms. Espe- 
cially was this true of controls in the cultural sphere and of anti-Semitism. 
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This differentiation was confirmed on later research visits to both coun- 
tries, as I contended in several articles thereafter. The modest autonomy 
of the Catholic church during the Fascist period provided one part of the 
explanation. 

On the return trip I found that the frontier officials of both Italy and 
Germany were jittery as a result of events in Austria involving Chancel- 
lor Dollfuss, and I further discovered in Switzerland that my German 
visa had expired. The Nazi investigation officer at Basel on the Swiss- 
German frontier, after putting me through a severe grilling, finally agreed 
to let me enter Germany provided he held my passport. He promised to 
forward it to officials in Heidelberg for recovery. I later received it there 
after the payment of a 15 mark fine. 

My field work on the German Labor Front called for work in Berlin, 
where I later went from Heidelberg to spend the remainder of my Ger- 
man stay. I lived at Pension Schaefer with a group of associates who 
maintained a highly bohemian atmosphere. One exception was a Ger- 
man Jewish judge, who had been dismissed from his position, and his 
reserved wife. Most of the others, including an Afghan prince, an alleged 
movie actress, and transients, lived somewhat in the communal style 
which had been prevalent during the last days of Berlin in the Weimar 
Republic and made more exotic by current Nazi influences. Again it is 
doubtful if any member of this uninhibited group could be called a Nazi 
sympathizer. 

I established early contact with Labor Front officials who were flat- 
tered to have a foreign student studying their rapidly evolving organiza- 
tion. A series of interviews with Labor Front officials followed, and some 
special attention was devoted to the affiliated Kraft Durch Freude (Strength 
through Joy) organization. Strength through Joy was the leisure-time body 
which arranged tours, ocean cruises, plays, track meets, and many other 
events designed to improve the feeling of “participation” and “well-being” 
and “human joy’ of the participants. My visits ranged from factories, an 
interesting one being to the Trumpf Chocolate Factory in Berlin, to a 
track meet for women participants only. Officials of the Labor Front 
stressed the degree of dedication of its leaders and the austerity which 
was required. Indeed, while being taken on a tour of Berlin night clubs 
by one high official, I was informed that Dr. Robert Ley, the head of the 
Labor Front, and his associates were abstemious, though I knew that Dr. 
Ley had a reputation as a drunkard. Herein lay the obvious difference 
between promise and reality. But the role of the Labor Front as an effec- 
tive mobilizer and controller of major parts of the populace, including 
many elements in the frustrated lower middle classes which had helped 
bring Hitler to power, should not be minimized—as I later sought to say 
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in analyzing the true nature of this “nerve center of the Third Reich” in 
published articles concerning the Labor Front. 

One of the most revealing contacts that I made in August 1934 through 
the good offices of one Labor official, obviously not a dedicated Nazi, was 
with Pastor Martin NiemOller at his church in Dahlem. Niemdller, who 
had been a noted wartime submarine commander, had on his desk the 
galley proof of Vom U-boot zur Kanzel (1934), a book which was trans- 
lated under the title of From U-Boat to Pulpit (1937). It recounts the 
forces and factors that moved Niemdller from his wartime experience to 
the pastorate. More significantly, he gave me certain published materials 
from the Pastors Emergency League, of which he was the leader and 
spokesman, and which was opposing the Nazi-appointed church leader, 
Reichsbischof Muller. In analyzing the pastors with whom he was deal- 
ing, Niemdéller divided them into three groups. On the left were the 
members of the Pastor's Emergency League who were opposing the cen- 
tralizing and anti-Christian pretensions of the Nazi church structure; on 
the right were the adherents of the “German Faith” and Nazi sympathiz- 
ers and followers of Bishop Muller. “In the center,’ said Niemdller, “are 
the large majority of the pastors prepared to move in either direction, 
the fence-sitters. For them, I have no respect at all.” Nieméller became 
one of the most vigorous opponents of Nazism and was later imprisoned 
for years for his activities. On a later visit to Germany in 1937 when I 
called his office and home several times, I consequently received no an- 
swer. The sequel to part of this story is told in his collection of Dachau 
Sermons (1946). After the war and his release from detention, Nieméller 
was to play a controversial role in the church in Hesse, as one of its most 
vigorous spokesmen, especially for some type of detente with Soviet 
Russia. And in late April 1979 at the age of eighty-six he visited the 
United States and was scheduled to preach in the Duke Chapel, though 
he was prevented because of illness. 

Again, as in the case of the universities, opposition to the Nazi 
movement in the Protestant churches rapidly dwindled and left a few 
opponents in conspicuous isolation. The opposition in the Catholic church 
in the Rhineland, I was to learn, was by comparison slightly more eftec- 
tive—in part because of its international organization and in part because 
of the unique history of Protestantism and of the Lutheran tradition in 
Germany. 

In looking over the interviews which I had in Berlin in August and 
early September 1934, I noted in particular one with William E. Dodd, 
the U.S. Ambassador. I had met Dr. Dodd, a professor at the University 
of Chicago before his appointment and a distinguished historian of the 
American South, during lecture trips he had made to L.S.U. The meet- 
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ing with the Ambassador took place shortly after my arrival in Berlin. 
We talked briefly about dictatorships. Referring to Huey Long, I face- 
tiously said that some Americans believed we had a dictator in Louisiana. 
Dodd quickly replied, with feeling and with reference to the preceding 
June 30 “blood purge”: “Yes, but they don’t line them up against a wall 
and shoot them!” Members of Dodd's personal family were to react against 
Nazism by becoming actively involved in causes of the far left. 

I also recall the interview with the infamous Professor Carl Schmitt, 
a brilliant professor of constitutional law who had the marked capacity to 
adjust opportunistically his moorings for each new political movement. 
In answer to one of my questions, whether in the light of Schmitt's pre- 
vious writings, Hitler might be viewed as a “sovereign dictator,’ Schmitt 
replied “no” as sovereign dictatorship implied a temporary status and the 
position of the “Fiihrer” was not temporary “even if he should die tomor- 
row. Schmitt asked me to translate one of his most recent writings, but 
I declined. I carried a letter of introduction to Professor Schmitt from 
Professor Carl Brinkmann of Heidelberg, though I later learned that in 
the letter Professor Brinkmann disowned any responsibility for me and 
expressed “deep skepticism” regarding my work on the German Labor 
Front. Another interview was with Ministerialdirektor Mansfeld on Sep- 
tember 7 in which the key official in the Ministry of Labor expressed his 
doubts about much of the “pretensions” of the Labor Front. Various offi- 
cials in the Labor Front, including the heads of several of the “National 
Establishment Communities,’ sought unconvincingly but with great fer- 
vor to explain the nature and purposes of their organizations in National 
Socialist terms. 

I still retain the special invitation to the annual Nuremberg Nazi 
German Party Rally in the fall of 1934 which was pressed on me by Labor 
Front officials. The theme that year was “Unity and Strength.” I knew 
that the rally represented the peak propaganda and organizational per- 
formances of the Party, but I was fully surfeited by the end of the sum- 
mer of 1934 with the academic observances of marching, speechmaking, 
singing, and hysterical co-involvement for party purposes. It is difficult 
to describe the feeling of complete immersion which was produced. “Even 
the beer,’ said a waiter of non-Nazi background on one occasion, “con- 
tains a Nazi flavor unless taken in large quantities.” I recall, in particular, 
out of the mass of public appearances to which I was exposed, one speech 
by Hitler in Munich, the seat of the Brown House. His mastery over the 
German masses was illustrative of other skills which have too often been 
minimized by many analysts of the Nazi regime, particularly those with 
inarticulate Marxist premises. Recently, such volumes as Werner Maser, 
Hitler, Legend, Myth and Reality (1973), Joachim C. Fest, Hitler (1973), 
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and John Toland, Adolph Hitler (1976), have recognized adequately this 
quality of Hitler. 

In the late spring of 1934 I was invited to return to Harvard as a 
resident tutor and instructor by the Master of Kirkland House and the 
Department of Government. This offer, which called for full-time teach- 
ing and tutorial work at Harvard and Radcliffe, and provided an oppor- 
tunity to complete my dissertation, I decided to accept. A friend, Wil- 
liam P. Maddox, with whom I was later to be associated in OSS, would 
share with me responsibilities in Kirkland House as a tutor in Govern- 
ment. I regretfully resigned from L.S.U. after five interesting and pleas- 
ant years in an institution which had been unusually generous and con- 
siderate in its dealings with me. In particular, I would miss the appeal of 
southern Louisiana, with its unique historical and cultural traditions. 
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Harvard University and 
Duke University, 


1934-42 


The house system at Harvard in 1934-35 was in its infancy. Edward S. 
Harkness, a Yale alumnus, after being rebuffed by his Alma Mater, had 
made the gift to President A. Lawrence Lowell in 1928 for the establish- 
ment and equipment of seven houses. Each house was to have suites to 
accommodate one, two, or more students, and suites for both non- 
residential and residential tutors. Provision was made for dining halls, 
house libraries, and commons rooms. Dunster House, named after the 
first President of Harvard, and Lowell House were the first to open for 
occupancy in the fall of 1930. Kirkland, named after a former President 
of Harvard, and the other four houses opened the following year. The 
first Master of Kirkland House was Professor Edward S. Whitney, who 
provided sympathetic and stimulating leadership during those beginning 
years. (Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1936, pp. 
476-79.) When I arrived, there were still some problems of student ad- 
missions, housing adjustments, and allocation of responsibilities. I was 
offered the opportunity to select the wallpaper for my suite of two rooms 
and was placed in touch with a Boston dealer. The dealer, ascertaining 
that I was from Texas, strongly suggested a paper with horses, dogs, and, 
as I recall, a few cattle. Untutored in wallpaper matters, I quickly ac- 
cepted his advice. My decision provided me with a bit of an environment 
that smacked of the Old West. I often wondered what later residents 
thought of my taste! 

The house system provided an unusual opportunity for faculty-student 
association at meals, at tutorial sessions, and at evening “bull” sessions. 
Though an expensive educational arrangement, it did encourage a stimu- 
lating exchange of ideas and the development of some sense of an intel- 
lectual community among the participants. The Senior Commons Room 
consisted of eight senior associates, including my favorite, William Scott 
Ferguson, Professor of History; twelve non-resident tutors, among whom 
I saw frequently Lloyd Warner, anthropologist; W. Kitchener (Kitch) Jor- 
dan, historian; and William P. (Bill) Maddox, political scientist; and six 
resident tutors, including the genial senior tutor, Arthur Eli Monroe, 
economist, and editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. The rela- 
tions between these members of the Senior Commons Room, evidenced 
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socially after the regular business sessions and elsewhere, were very cor- 
dial and cooperative. The other tutors, both resident and non-resident, 
also provided an interesting and companionable group of associates. In- 
deed, some of them became so enamored with life at Harvard and with 
the pleasant House atmosphere that they had to be encouraged to seek 
employment at other universities through President Conant’s “up or out” 
policy. 

On a visit of a week in one of the Kirkland House suites in 1981, I 
was struck, of course, by the many changes which had occurred in over 
forty-five years—the growth in student membership, co-ed dormitory 
life (with one-third of the approximately 300 students being female), self- 
service eating arrangements, and co-masters. But I was also impressed 
with the pride, cordiality, and enthusiasm displayed by the co-masters, 
Catherine and Evon Vogt. In retrospect, I concluded that they and their 
associates had helped revive a heritage from the early years. 

My chief responsibilities as a resident tutor were to provide some 
oversight in one major section of Kirkland House. I was expected to take 
a specified number of meals in the House, and it was assumed that most 
of these would be with students. This oversight also included the giving 
of written permission to boys to have female visitors in their rooms on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. In fulfilling this task I recall two rather 
amusing episodes. One involved a lovesick sophomore with some tech- 
nical skills. His girl friend apparently lived in San Francisco. The student 
learned that a coin, if covered lightly with wet salt and suspended by a 
thread, could be used to manipulate the pay telephone located in an 
isolated area of my section. A furious telephone official appeared at my 
suite one day and informed me that I owed the telephone company sev- 
eral hundred dollars for calls for which money had not been deposited. 
We finally got the matter adjusted satisfactorily, without, however, any 
definitive determination as to the name of the culprit. On another occa- 
sion, one of my tutees, resident in the House, was arrested one spring 
night at Revere Beach (a Boston version of Coney Island) along with a 
number of Harvard “blue bloods.” His roommate reported to me on the 
following morning that the arrested students were completely sober, were 
just “fooling around,’ and had been “victimized” by “Irish cops who hate 
Harvard students.” Could I do something to “spring” the victims before 
the matter received any newspaper publicity? I was informed by the 
student that “anything goes at Harvard so long as it never receives news- 
paper publicity.” The matter never called for decision or any action on 
my part as the lawyer father of one of the students arrived from New 
York and handled the matter privately. But these were only exceptional 
episodes to enliven the otherwise quiet days and evenings. 
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My teaching was at Harvard and Radcliffe, which were then strictly 
egregated as to sex. It seemed a bit strange to move from one class 
composed solely of men to another class composed solely of women. Both 
student bodies provided frequent challenges in the class discussions, and 
the overall quality of the student groups was impressive. However, it 
was extremely easy for the lower than average student or playboy to get 
the required “C” average through the assistance of the “Widow” at ex- 
amination time. The Widow consisted of an extremely bright group of 
professional teachers who in effect guaranteed a pass for those who would 
participate in an intensive program of cramming under their direction 
and who were able to pay the substantial fee. The Widow was looked 
upon with great hostility by the professors who were in charge of courses 
with large lecture sections and common examinations. Indeed one story, 
of doubtful authenticity, went the rounds. A certain Dean is alleged to 
have called a student into his office. “Mr. Jones,” the Dean said, “I un- 
derstand that you have been doing a lot of drinking lately; I also under- 
stand that you have been doing a lot of gambling. Finally, Mr. Jones, I 
understand that you have been going to the Widow. I want you to know 
that your associations with the Widow have got to cease.” 

All in all, the academic year at Harvard in 1934-35 was a demanding 
one. Full-time teaching and tutorial responsibilities left little time for 
work on my dissertation, and the adjustments caused a loss of momen- 
tum. When it appeared in the end that the completion of my thesis on 
the German Labor Front would necessarily be delayed, Harvard Uni- 
versity generously accepted in 1935 some previously published work on 
the Swiss bureaucracy (with Carl J. Friedrich, 1932), as meeting the re- 
quirements for the degree. 

After a courtship which had heavy European overtones dating from 
1933, Nan and I were married in 1935. We were to remain in Cambridge 
during part of the summer. I was offered the opportunity to continue at 
Harvard. But, in the meantime, I had received two appealing offers, one 
at Williams College which was to be headed shortly by Professor J. A. P. 
Baxter, and the other from newly-established Duke University through 
the efforts of Robert R. Wilson. Wilson was the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, which had recently been carved out of the 
Department of Economics. I was pleased with an offer from this new and 
promising institution, particularly when it came through Wilson, whom 
I had learned to admire when he was teaching at the University of Texas 
in the summer of 1927. I also wished to return to the South. I conse- 
quently accepted the Duke offer of an assistant professorship and planned 
ahead accordingly. 

The arrival of the Coles in Durham, North Carolina, where Duke is 
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located, was hardly an auspicious one. As recipients of some bad advice 
in Cambridge from a travel agency, we decided to take a romantic boat 
trip from Boston to Norfolk, Virginia, and then to proceed by train to 
Durham. The boat trip was a stormy one, with most passengers seasick, 
excepting one who either fell or jumped overboard. The trip by train 
from Norfolk to Durham involved an unnecessary layover in Apex, North 
Carolina. But we finally arrived and were warmly greeted by future col- 
leagues, Wilson, Robert S. Rankin, and William H. Simpson. Shortly 
thereafter we drove in a recently-purchased secondhand car to Texas to 
visit my parents. We arrived after a large number of blowouts and punc- 
tures and illnesses en route. Thereafter, in the hottest part of the late 
summer, I was not completely able to convince Nan of the beauties or 
even of the habitable qualities of Texas. Our return trip to Durham was 
only slightly less hectic, but we finally deposited ourselves at Duke for 
what proved to be a long stay. 

Duke University, though it was built on Trinity College, had cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary in December of 1934, the year before we 
arrived. In 1934-35 there was an air of newness mixed with tradition, 
colored by the continuing heritage of the depression years. The Duke 
Hospital had been opened only five years before. The student body 
numbered less than 3,000 of whom three-fourths were undergraduates. 
There was excitement about both football and baseball with Coach Wal- 
lace Wade and Jack Coombs having posted winning seasons. E. M. (Ed- 
die) Cameron was functioning as coach of basketball and Walter S. (Jack) 
Persons as coach of swimming. Alan K. Manchester had recently been 
appointed Dean of Freshmen to join Herbert Herring, the Dean of Trin- 
ity College, in the administrative hierarchy. Henry Dwire, after serving 
for twenty-two years as Editor of the Twin City Sentinel in Winston- 
Salem had joined Duke in 1934 as Director of Public Relations and Alumni 
Affairs. Undergraduates John L. Moorhead and Annie Laurie Newsom 
of Durham had combined their editorial talents in 1934-35 on the Duke 
Chronicle. Johnny Long with his Duke Collegians and Les Brown with 
his Duke Blue Devils were at the beginning of their musical careers and 
were on the scene to provide music for carefully supervised dances and 
celebrations. The chaperon list for the celebration in the Women’s Gym- 
nasium for the football team, after winning seven victories with only two 
losses, in November 1934 included President and Mrs. William P. Few, 
Vice President and Mrs. Robert L. Flowers, Dean and Mrs. William H. 
Wannamaker, Dean and Mrs. Walter K. Greene, Dean and Mrs. Alan K. 
Manchester, Dean Alice M. Baldwin, together with faculty members too 
numerous to name and, in addition, Mrs. Mary N. Pemberton, Mrs. 
Hope Chamberlain, and Miss Mary Grace Wilson. 
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On the traditional side, there was the annual baseball game between 
the seniors and the faculty. The faculty team later became the Depart- 
ment of Economics team, captained by recently arrived Professor Joseph 
J. Spengler. I had the honor to play first base on this team after the 
regular broke his leg attempting a daring play, and my colleague Robert 
S. Rankin played third. We were considered to meet the Economics De- 
partment requirements (as Political Science had once been united with 
Economics). More importantly, a battery of pitcher and catcher from the 
athletic coaching staff were classed as economists because the athletic 
area had recognized economic problems. Unfortunately the seniors had 
successfully utilized such outstanding athletes as Horse Hendricksen and 
Tom Rogers at the game during the sixty-third commencement in 1935. 
But most of all I remember the traditions of the Woman's College on 
East Campus—the annual May Day exercises, the spring and fall field 
days, and the tapping of members of the White Duchy. 

My first office at Duke was in Carr Building on the East Campus, 
and I always remained partial to the East Campus. Somehow I felt that 
its pleasant setting and Georgian architecture must have contributed to 
the educational atmosphere encouraged in the Woman's College by the 
respected scholar and Dean, Dr. Alice M. Baldwin. I might mention that 
the girls who occupied the dormitories and attended classes on East 
Campus had their vigorous spokesmen even in those early days. In March 
1935, infuriated by some reporting on the May Day celebration in the 
Duke Chronicle, the East Campus student body by an overwhelming 
vote sent a petition to President Few demanding “equal representation 
on the Publication Board” and threatening that “if action is not taken in 
a week we will boycott all publications.” The editor, John L. Moorhead, 
when pressed, admitted that a certain lack of taste had been shown in 
the story but denied that it contained anything “offensive” or “slander- 
ous.” 

The leaders of Duke, the inner administrative group, were rather 
remarkable persons. William Preston Few, the President, left at first glance 
a deceptive impression. He was a small, nervous, seemingly shy and 
fidgety man who repeated trite phrases in faculty meetings (“you are just 
as young as you think you are,’ etc.), but these first impressions were 
indeed deceptive. Few was a man of strong convictions, and one who 
appreciated and understood true scholarship. Alice M. Baldwin, the first 
Dean of the Woman's College, reported that since he had five sons but 
no daughter, he “had little knowledge of teen-age girls.” But, she contin- 
ued, “He was a quiet, scholarly, very able man who dreamed dreams of 
what Trinity could become.” (“The Woman’s College, as I Remember It,” 
a typed manuscript deposited in the Duke Archives on March 1, 1960 
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and opened in accordance with her instructions for general University 
use on March 1, 1980.) He was thoroughly conversant with all develop- 
ments in the University, directed many of them, and was well acquainted 
with the faculty. The adroitness in the role he had played in the founding 
of Duke carried over in the finesse which he exhibited behind the scenes 
in molding the working relationships between the Board of Trustees, the 
Methodist Church, and leading alumni of old Trinity College. In partic- 
ular, he prevented any improper outside interference in the academic 
freedoms which were essential for the internal health of the University. 
In this respect, he built upon the Bassett tradition, dating back to 1903. 
The present status of the University as a “church-related institution,” 
along with six others in the United States in which the non-denominational 
status and features of the University are obvious, owes much to Dr. Fews 
early statesmanship. 

Until one was well acquainted with her, Mrs. Few, an alumna of 
Trinity, appeared to be a formidable woman, but I came to admire her, 
especially in later years when she became active politically. During my 
period as Provost of the University in the 1960s, she often called to offer 
constructive advice on many matters. 

Dr. William H. Wannamaker, Vice President and Dean of Duke 
University, was known to all alumni of the University as Dean Wanna- 
maker. He was a fine administrator and a sound judge of academics. A 
professor of German, he loved to talk about his experiences in Germany 
when he was engaged in study and research. Much of the credit for the 
quality of the faculty during the first decade of the University can be 
attributed to his mature judgment in selection and his shrewd ability to 
anticipate the capacity for growth and elements of quality among candi- 
dates for appointment. His human qualities were not fully appreciated 
by the general public. He was known to take a “nip” in privacy even 
when “Bishop Cannonism” was dominant on the Duke campus during 
prohibition days. (I remember the shock which Nan and I received dur- 
ing our first year at Duke when, as we were drinking a glass of wine late 
one afternoon with the Lon Fullers and the Bill Blackburns, a knock 
came on the door. Our host quickly hid the wine bottle and asked us to 
hide our glasses behind our chairs. Bill was relieved to find it was only 
the paper boy come to collect.) Dr. Wannamaker was a fine gardener and 
often shared some of his vegetables and flowers with us. Some of the iris 
in my garden today, hybridized by Dr. Frederick M. Hanes and named 
for Mrs. Wannamaker, were donated to the Coles by Dr. Wannamaker 
when we built our house. Mrs. Wannamaker was the favorite of everyone 
who knew her and maintained a deep interest in her friends until her 
death, despite blindness during her last years. She shared her hospitality 
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during the early years, and Nan and I became the godparents of one of 
her grandsons, William Kennon. 

Dr. Robert L. Flowers, who was Vice President and Secretary and 
‘Treasurer in 1935, was not as well known to us as were Drs. Few and 
Wannamaker. However, he had many loyal friends, especially among his 
former students in mathematics and alumni who affectionately called him 
“Mr. Bob.” His service to Trinity College dated back to 1891 when he 
joined the Trinity faculty as a professor of mathematics after graduating 
from the U.S. Naval Academy. He succeeded Dr. Few, after Dr. Few’s 
death in 1940, as Acting President and later as President of Duke Uni- 
versity. The toll of the years was evident toward the end of his incum- 
bency, and much of the responsibility for his office was actually shoul- 
dered by Charles E. Jordan, then the Secretary of the University. However, 
throughout, he remained one of the respected and beloved members of 
the administrative triumvirate that had been heavily responsible for the 
transition from Trinity College to Duke University. 

Outside of the Department of Political Science, I saw something of 
Dr. William T. Laprade, whose role and influence as a senior statesman 
and lieutenant of President Few were in evidence in the faculty meet- 
ings, held then on the second floor of the School of Religion. (I served as 
a pallbearer at the funeral of Dr. Laprade, who died in his nineties in 
1975.) Dr. William K. Boyd, professor of History and for many years 
chairman of that department, early asked me to serve on a Ph.D. thesis 
examining committee. When informed of the title of the thesis, I ex- 
plained to Dr. Boyd that I knew nothing about the subject. “In this case,” 
replied Dr. Boyd, “you are the very man we are looking for.” One of the 
first Ph.D. thesis examinations in the field of history, which Dr. Boyd 
chaired and on which I served, was that of William B. Hamilton, who 
was later to shift his interests from Southern History to become a distin- 
guished professor of British and Commonwealth History. I was invited 
to become a member of the Question Mark discussion group, which had 
been started by Professor William McDougall, the famous English psy- 
chologist who spent a part of his last years at Duke. Here one was brought 
into contact with a number of the most prominent and active faculty 
members: Paul M. Gross in Chemistry, later Vice President of the Uni- 
versity; William C. Davison, Dean of the Medical School; H. Shelton 
Smith of the Department of Religion and Divinity School; Douglas Maggs, 
David Cavers, and Lon Fuller of the Law School; Newman White of the 
Department of English; and others. Still later I joined a luncheon group, 
which had been organized by Dr. A. S. Pearse and which met once weekly. 
His last book, entitled Hell's Bells, was not exactly research in his profes- 
sional field of biology. Though these contacts were unusual ones, they 
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did result in a flattering appraisal of the quality of the then relatively 
small Duke faculty. 

My teaching included at various times courses in European govern- 
ment, American (national, state, and local) government, political parties, 
modern political theory, railroad regulation, and perhaps others. The 
original teaching load was fifteen hours per week, and classes six days a 
week, but this was quickly reduced to twelve hours. One wonders today 
when teaching loads are six hours, plus, of course, other responsibilities, 
how faculty members could then continue their own research. But one 
managed and the overall product in the university was impressive. I sus- 
pect that the workday may then have been a longer one than at a later 
date. My chief interest lay in the foreign and comparative areas, and I 
tended to concentrate my teaching and research interests more and more 
in their direction as the years passed. 

I was closely associated with three distinguished social science col- 
leagues during both early and later years at Duke. All three were here 
when I arrived in 1935. Calvin B. Hoover, an economist, and Robert R. 
Wilson, a political scientist, had many similar features in their records. 
As I wrote in an essay printed in Duke Encounters (1977), 


Both joined the original Department of Economics in 1925. These 
widely differing personalities were sharing an office in the Library 
building when I arrived ten years later. Both social scientists served 
for many years as chairmen of their departments, Robert Wilson of 
the Political Science Department after it was separated from the 
Economics Department and Bryce Hoover as chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department. Both were researchers, authors and practition- 
ers of great distinction. Both held named chairs as James B. Duke 
Professors. Both served as presidents of their national professional 
associations, Wilson of the American Society of International Law 
and Hoover of the American Economics Association. Both were 
original members of the Commonwealth-Studies Committee which 
met weekly after 1955. Both played active and highly influential roles 
on the national and international scene and much of the recognition 
which Duke has achieved internationally can be attributed to their 
contributions. 


Robert S. (Bob) Rankin’s interests as a political scientist lay more on 
the domestic front and his teaching consequently embraced American 
national, state, and local government and constitutional law. He was a 
respected author, editor, and administrator. He was Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School when I arrived at Duke and later served as chair- 
man of the Political Science Department. He was one of the few Duke 
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faculty members to hold elective office and he served for two terms on 
the Durham City Council. Though a Democrat, he was appointed to the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission by President Eisenhower and his tenure 
on that Commission was longer than that of any other member. Appro- 
priately, the Library of the Civil Rights Commission in Washington, D.C. 
was named in his honor after his death. 

But the distinction that all three—Wilson, Hoover, and Rankin— 
had in common was that they were outstanding teachers who devoted 
their most satisfying efforts to their students. These students were the 
main contributors of the three Festschrifts which were written in honor 
of their “teachers.” Hoover died in 1974 at the age of seventy-seven; 
Wilson in 1975, at the age of seventy-six; Rankin in 1976 at the age of 
seventy-six. I wrote inadequate “In Memoriams” for Wilson and Rankin 
in the political science publication P.S. They left a great heritage for Duke 
University and Duke alumni. In looking back to 1935, I now realize how 
fortunate I was to be intimately associated with these three friends from 
the earliest days. 

In the summer of 1936 we returned to Germany, where I concluded 
a remaining phase of my work on the German Labor Front. The growing 
impact of National Socialism was everywhere in evidence, and Hitler's 
verbal belligerence found practical expression in the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland. During that period, I recall vividly our attendance one eve- 
ning in the huge stadium in Berlin, to be used for the forthcoming Olym- 
pic Games, of a presentation of Wagners Rienzi. The finale of the opera 
by Hitler's favorite composer was portentous of the fiery end of the Third 
Reich in Hitler's bunker in 1945. 

In the summer of 1937 we went to Italy where we spent a month in 
Bari with Italian friends before we moved in early July to Rome for work 
on Italy's “fascist bureaucracy.’ The husband, a titled and personable pro- 
fessor, was in the eyes of his wife the Casanova type, and she spent a 
great deal of time praying that he would be eventually delivered from 
his evil ways. At her request, Nan accompanied her to church daily for 
this purpose. Bari at that time was a rather sleepy, semi-isolated town far 
enough removed from the eternal city of Rome to maintain its own lim- 
ited pageantry with its sweeping panorama of ancient fortresses and the 
grandeur of its expansive beach. Its chief claim to fame had been a cere- 
monial visit by Mussolini in 1935, and it was not to burgeon into promi- 
nence until World War II. Back of the facade of attractive buildings there 
were the side streets which one found only by accident and which con- 
tained dark caves in ancient walls where countless ragged, hungry hu- 
man beings huddled. These hidden areas had been blocked off by huge 
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visit. There were few foreign visitors to this part of Italy, and the views 
of some of the residents of American mores and accomplishments were 
far from complimentary. On July 7, a few days after we had met on a 
social occasion the editor of the local paper, La Gazzetta del Mezzo- 
giorno, he published an editorial entitled “From Prairie to Skyscrapers.” 
The opening paragraph read: “America! The dream of the modern gen- 
eration is impersonated by this strange country which takes the place, in 
the minds of the young, of the gilded fantasies of the mysterious orient.” 
The last paragraphs exploded with the realities: 


The exact sensation of American life is both dizzy and hopeless. 
The people gyrate without a goal, without reason, without vision, 
longing eagerly to be human... . Perhaps their life is like some 
aeroplane, uncertain on what to land, full of the courage of desper- 
ation because it has nothing more to lose. 


And then the concluding lines: “Enormous the corruption, enormous the 
crime, enormous the vices. . . . Strange types, these conquerors!” 

A letter to Robert Wilson, written from Rome later in July, gives in 
a guarded way some of our own impressions of fascist Italy: 


The month in Bari gave me a rather interesting insight into the 
provincial life of southern Italy, especially as “Americans” were sub- 
jected to some bitter attacks in the local papers. Southern Italians 
awaken occasionally to the thunder of Mussolini and more often to 
the back page announcements of the deaths of Italian volunteers in 
Spain. Nationalist victories in Spain occur so frequently, according 
to the papers, that I am at a loss to understand the continuation of 
the conflict! The “coming struggle for the Mediterranean” is in the 
air, and the aerial enthusiasts insist that it will take place there. The 
sanctions have been forgotten largely, but England remains the great 
enemy. 

My work in August will be largely in the University of Rome 
and in the Ministries of Finance and Corporations. Unfortunately, 
this is a pretty bad month for Italian “sleeping sickness,” but I have 
hopes. 


In August, in order to secure information on the background of civil 
servants and officials in the upper ranks, I sent out to all Italian ministries 
a questionnaire (perhaps the first one by an American to Italian public 
officials during the Fascist period) with the enthusiastic assistance of friends 
in the U.S. Embassy, along with the unenthusiastic cooperation of the 
Ministry of Popular Culture. The replies were transmitted to me through 
the Italian Consul in Baltimore after my return to the United States. 
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German National Socialist racial propaganda was beginning to receive 
some official acceptance in Italy, and the opportunity to do an additional 
article on the Ministry of Popular Culture presented itself. Nan did in- 
dependent work on the Fascist Women’s organization at the time. De- 
spite some apparent similarities between German National Socialism and 
Italian Fascism, it was clear that several factors made for fundamental 
differences. These differences were reflected in the actual treatment of 
the Jews, the cynical attitude of many Italians toward fascist ideology and 
officialdom, and the greater freedom which was present in Italy in many 
walks of life, including art, music, and the theatre. 

The controls over the foreign press were severe in Italy, and I recall 
one American correspondent’s experience, as related to me in 1937 by a 
member of the Associated Press in Rome. An American journalist cor- 
respondent (Seldes) wrote in 1935 an article at the beginning of the 
Ethiopian War, which was headlined by his paper as follows: “King of 
Italy Opposed to the Ethiopian War.” When this issue of the journalist's 
Chicago paper reached Rome and was dutifully read by the censors in 
the Ministry of Popular Culture, he was called in by Commendatore 
Bosio. The American journalist was quickly asked if he had had an inter- 
view with the King of Italy, and “If not, how do you know the King of 
Italy is opposed to the Ethiopian war?” Rather than replying directly to 
the question, as the King of Italy did not give interviews to foreign cor- 
respondents, the American replied to the Italian official, “Commenda- 
tore Bosio, can I ask you one question? Have you had an interview re- 
cently with the King of Italy? If not, how do you know whether the King 
of Italy is opposed to the Ethiopian War?” The journalist was immedi- 
ately given a Carabinieri escort and twenty-four hours to leave Italy! 

Italy in 1937 offered us the opportunity to work in the library of the 
Chamber of Deputies, shortly before that parliamentary body was off- 
cially and finally converted into the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
tions. For weeks Nan and I were the only persons in the summer using 
the excellent library with its considerable staff. We were consequently 
considered to be a bit queer by some of the staff members. 

In 1938, following our return to the United States, several profes- 
sors from the departments of Political Science, Economics, and Philoso- 
phy combined forces to embark on a unique honors program. Paul M. A. 
Linebarger and I participated from Political Science, Frank deVyver and 
Weldon Welfling from Economics, and George Morgan and Furman 
McClarty from Philosophy. Encouraged by former Rhodes Scholar Wil- 
liam Blackburn, and influenced by some of our own experiences with 
tutorial systems at Harvard and other universities, we proposed to take 
a group of highly selected undergraduates out of all regular courses dur- 
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ing their junior and senior years and to put them in specially arranged 
joint seminars. Examinations, twice a year, were jointly arranged. Each 
student was required to write a substantial honors thesis. Our first prob- 
lem was to convince Dean Wannamaker that this “elitist” program could 
be reconciled with traditional democratic educational philosophies. But 
we persisted and finally secured approval to cut our teaching loads sub- 
stantially to participate. The program in our own opinion was stimulating 
and successful, if one can judge by the records made by the graduates at 
later dates. This undertaking came to an end with World War II as sey- 
eral of the faculty members received leaves of absence to engage in war- 
time activities. Duke in the 1930s was thus willing to embark on educa- 
tional experiments. The history of this honors program in the latter part 
of the 1930s seems never to be remembered by those who on numerous 
occasions in later years have advocated university honors programs ex- 
tending beyond departmental boundaries. 

The focus of attention of all members of the Duke community was 
directed in 1938—39 to the meaningful and impressive celebration of Duke's 
centennial year. There were frequent reminders of the inauspicious be- 
ginnings a hundred years earlier at Brown's School House and the Union 
Institute. Though the Centennial Celebration itself was scheduled for 
April 21-23, 1939, there was an elaborate series of pre-centennial sym- 
posia, lectures, musicales, publications, and fund-raising activities which 
preceded it. The overall effort involved a complex organization which 
was formally headed by a General Centennial Committee of around 100 
dignitaries from North Carolina and other states. I was directed to as- 
sume some responsibility for a small group of volunteers to mail materi- 
als and invitations. In World War I military terminology, I served as the 
chief sergeant of a depot brigade. 

The symposia, all of which attracted a large number of distinguished 
participants and guests, started on October 13-15, 1938 with the one on 
“The Future of American Medicine.” It was followed by others on “The 
Changing Economic Base of the South,’ “Law in Modern Society,’ “Women 
in Contemporary Civilization, and “Modern Religious Problems.” 

Two of the symposia had their lighter moments. The medical sym- 
posium brought together a group of officials, and medical researchers 
and practitioners who were recognized nationally and internationally. In 
addition, H. L. Mencken, for many years the caustic editor of The Amer- 
ican Mercury and the iconoclastic Baltimore author, was invited to par- 
ticipate. Though illness prevented Mencken from appearing in person, 
he did submit a paper which was presented. To the amusement of the 
chairman of the symposium and Dean of the Medical School, Dr. Wil- 
burt C. Davison, and the substantial number of his associates who held 
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degrees from Johns Hopkins, Mencken’s paper began with the quotation 
of a short poem by English poet Colin Ellis: 


Science finds out ingenious ways to kill 
Strong men, and keep alive the weak and ill, 
That these a sickly progeny may breed 

Too poor to tax, too numerous to feed. 


With this preface, Mencken concluded that the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
“does more direct and positive harm every year than all of the town’s 
saloons put together, with all of the bawdy-houses thrown in. . . . In an 
ordinary working day it may imaginably do enough damage to match that 
of an earthquake.” But Dean Davison, as always, was prepared for the 
irreverent tone of the Baltimore critic. The symposium on “Law in Mod- 
ern Society’ was opened on the evening of December 2, 1938 with U. S. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg from Michigan and leftist-oriented Pro- 
fessor Harold J. Laski from the London School of Economics making 
addresses. In the spirited discussion which followed the prepared 
speeches, Senator Vandenberg vehemently commented that, “I do not 
understand Professor Laskis inarticulate major premises and most of what 
Professor Laski has said,” but, “insofar as I do, I disagree completely.” 
Laski retorted that he was in full accord with the Senator in one and only 
one respect— the Senator did not understand anything I said.” The edi- 
tor of the Duke Alumni Register added a final harmonious note that 
somehow I missed. He reported that “while taking nearly opposite views 
on many phases of the subject, ‘Law in Modern Society, the two speak- 
ers had a common stand in the contention that democracy provides the 
only avenue for justice in the world.” (December 1938, p. 318). 

There were ominous premonitions implicit in some of the proceed- 
ings. Dr. Paul Van Zeeland, the Prime Minister of Belgium from 1935 to 
1937, observed that the “Nations of Europe are in complete confusion” 
and “there is no principle of order existing today.” I reminded him of his 
comments when I saw him less than a year later in September 1939 in 
Brussels, Belgium after war had been declared by Britain on Nazi Ger- 
many and shortly before Belgium itself was invaded. Eduard Bene’, who 
had succeeded Jan Masaryk as President of Czechoslovakia in 1935, spoke 
at the climax of the centennial year during April 21-23, 1939 on “Is De- 
mocracy in Europe about to Collapse?” There was poignancy in the re- 
marks of this European statesman who had seen the death of Masaryk, 
either a suicide or probably murdered, and his country occupied by the 
Nazis. 

The quiet and peaceful setting for the events of the centennial year 
at Duke which ended in April 1939 concealed much of the turbulent 
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undercurrents in the European scene which erupted in September 1939 
into World War II. But, all in all, the centennial succeeded admirably in 
meeting its stated purposes “to fix attention on the achievements of the 
University, its plans for the future, and ways in which the alumni and 
supporting public can cooperate in our common purpose. And, in addi- 
tion, it gave me as a recent arrival an added appreciation of the quality 
and foresight of the leadership of the new university with roots reaching 
back a century. 

In the summer of 1939 we decided to return to Germany, despite 
many misgivings, to continue my work in the German labor field. We 
procured tickets on the North German Lloyd liner, the Europa, and at 
my insistence the New York office inserted on the tickets: “Transferrable 
to any North Atlantic steamship company, for any reason, at the request 
of the passenger.” This guarantee was later to prove useful. We arrived 
in Germany and proceeded to Berlin where I planned to work. After 
some interviews and some library work, I began visiting some of the 
labor courts which were actually in session. The conduct of the labor 
court proceedings, in which the chairman of the court appeared in Nazi 
uniform, was interesting. Then I contacted some American newspaper- 
men to get their continuing advice about the possibilities of the outbreak 
of war, especially after the announcement of the Nazi-Soviet nonaggres- 
sion pact of August 23. Otto Tolischus, of the New York Times, informed 
me that “the outbreak of war is certain. The only question is the date and 
my guess is that it will be during the Tannenberg period” (commemorat- 
ing the victorious battle against Russia during August 26-30, 1915 in 
World War I). 

I continued to visit labor court hearings, and I still remember the 
last case which I heard in Berlin. It involved a butcher's assistant who as 
plaintiff alleged that he had been dismissed without the prescribed no- 
tice. The assistant was awarded some damages, but petitioned the court 
for immediate payment as he had been called up to report for military 
service the following morning. Later on that morning, two days before 
war was declared, I decided to contact Tolischus, who had recently re- 
turned from Danzig with alarming news, and he advised us to leave Ger- 
many immediately. When I reached the friendly anti-Nazi owner of the 
pension, who apparently had some contacts in the Foreign Office, he 
also suggested that major developments were imminent and that we would 
be well-advised to leave Germany on perhaps “the last train bound for 
Belgium.” 

Without waiting for our laundry to return later that day, and quickly 
terminating some other arrangements, Nan and I grabbed our luggage 
and went to the station. At the station, which was in some pandemo- 
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nium, Nan was put on a train which pulled out of the station while I went 
back to get our luggage. A following train which I boarded made a con- 
nection at a stop outside of Berlin, through the cooperation of the Ger- 
man conductor of the first train. As I had the tickets and passports, this 
happy circumstance was very fortunate for Nan. 

I recall three circumstances about the trip to Brussels. First, the 
train was filled with Nazi officials both in civilian clothes and in uniform. 
Second, we saw some of these officials take a woman out of our car for 
alleged currency violations. Third, we shared a compartment with an 
Englishman named Eric and his girl friend, who were returning from a 
suddenly terminated vacation on the northern coast of Germany. They 
were violently and openly critical of the Nazi regime, and Nan and I 
were consequently quite relieved when we reached the Belgian border. 
Eric showed us a communication which he had received from the British 
Embassy in Berlin. As I recall it, it read as follows: “In view of the pres- 
ent strained relations between His Majesty's Government and the Govy- 
ernment of the Third Reich, we are constrained to suggest that it would 
be advisable for you to change your habitat as soon as possible.” Eric had 
unwillingly acted on this advice. 

In Brussels, we were completely out of funds with the exception of 
a substantial sum in German marks. All of our American money had been 
previously given to Dr. Hoover, whom we had met some time earlier in 
Germany when he was en route to a peace conference in Oslo, Norway. 
I requested the American Express Company to offer the marks for sale 
in New York after its Brussels office had refused to exchange them. War 
was declared by Britain on September 3, my birthday. To our surprise, 
we were informed on the same day by the American Express Company 
that the marks had been sold in New York at a loss but at a respectable 
rate. Our diet, which had largely consisted of grapes for some time, im- 
mediately improved. 

After seeing the American Ambassador in Brussels, who had no use- 
ful advice to offer, we immediately left for Antwerp by a train completely 
filled with Belgian recruits, who had been called up for military duty. We 
found a pension which was operated by a Belgian woman from Liege and 
who remembered the famous siege of that city during World War I. I 
went to the American General Consulate for consultation on September 
4 and received the following report from one of the nervous officials: “Dr. 
Cole,” he said in a quavering voice, “we have had no instructions for 
passengers, but our advice to you is just to stay calm.” While in the office 
of the Holland American Line to which we next went to confirm our 
tickets, we saw the headlines of the Belgian paper announcing the tor- 
pedoing of the Athenia on the previous day. Large bribes were being 
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offered officials of the line for passage, and there was complete chaos in 
the office. But we finally transacted our business and awaited sailing of 
the vessel on September g. 

The return crossing of the greatly overcrowded Volendam was a highly 
uncomfortable one, which took nearly two weeks. A part of the crew had 
been hastily assembled to replace German crewmen originally scheduled 
for the ship. Some American pro-Nazi supporters on the ship made 
themselves conspicuous on a few occasions. It was ironic that one of them 
had to be operated on by a Jewish surgeon, who was himself a passenger. 
The doctor, after the operation, refused to accept thanks for an act which 
he had performed “solely in the line of professional duty.” En route, the 
Volendam put into the British port of Southampton and a few passengers 
were escorted off the ship by watchful British officials. All in all, it was 
pleasant to disembark in New York, which seemed far removed from the 
Polish war front, where the Polish army had by this time rapidly disin- 
tegrated. The first thing we went for were hot dogs and ice cream cones! 

During much of the period after the middle of August mails were 
uncertain and we were not yet in contact with families and colleagues on 
the home front. The following letter from my mother to the Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at Duke is therefore self-explanatory: 


I am very anxious to hear from Dr. Taylor Cole who is in Eu- 
rope. If you have any news of him or know his whereabouts will you 
please write me or telephone me at my expense. I have not heard 
from him since he was in Salisbury England. We are distressed about 
conditions in Europe. 


In the summer of 1940, I accepted an invitation to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in Lincoln. Nan and I took a long but uneventful 
train trip across country to arrive at the beginning of an extremely hot 
summer. In the absence of air conditioning or fans in the faculty home 
which we rented, Nan and I spent considerable time in the coolest movie 
house which specialized in “Westerns.” I enjoyed prolonged and stimu- 
lating luncheon arguments with Harold W. Stoke, David Fellman, and 
Willmoore Kendall. Kendall was a visiting instructor from L.S.U. and 
he, with his erratic brilliance, was at his provocative best that summer. 
All of these three achieved distinction in different ways in other univer- 
sities. Roger V. Shumate gave me a full opportunity to explore the main 
features of the unique unicameral legislature. I was impressed with the 
cordiality which abounded at the university, with the seriousness of the 
summer school students, and with the beautiful blue spruce trees which 
were cultivated by many home owners. 

We returned to begin the construction of our home and to face the 
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many problems which were involved. Nan wanted something resem- 
bling an Italian villa with the color of Mediterranean blue predominant 
and with a considerable amount of iron work in both the interior and 
exterior. The out-of-town architect, and our local contractor, were ap- 
palled by the plans, which lay outside their experiences and were ob- 
viously beyond realization on our limited budget. But, despite frayed 
tempers, compromises and innumerable adjustments finally made pos- 
sible the completion of the home. We were to occupy it for only a short 
time before wartime considerations led to our departure from Durham 
for several years. 

The war in Europe had seemed quite far removed from the thoughts 
of most students and faculty at Duke when we returned in September 
1939. Several faculty members, however, began to speak with some fre- 
quency about the dangers of the Nazi threat and of the future possibili- 
ties of American involvement. Included among those who were deeply 
concerned by American apathy and lack of awareness of the foreign dan- 
gers were Calvin B. Hoover, Paul H. Clyde, Paul M. A. Linebarger, 
Herbert von Beckerath, E. M. Carroll, and W. B. Hamilton. The situa- 
tion of the Allies, said Hoover on September 20, 1939 was “graver than 
in 1914. I joined with Carroll, the historian, in presenting the “German 
and Allied Cases” at a panel discussion in Page Auditorium in early Oc- 
tober. In November 1939 I spoke on German and Italian censorship of 
foreign news, and subsequently on several occasions in early 1940 on 
German and Italian fascist relationships and wartime strategies. We en- 
couraged the Polity Club, the Duke Council of Defense, and other cam- 
pus organizations to invite war correspondents and informed speakers to 
appear before Duke audiences. Among them were Duff Cooper, former 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, who resigned from Neville Cham- 
berlain’s cabinet to protest the Munich Agreement; Paul van Zeeland, 
former Premier of Belgium; Raphael Lemkin, noted Polish jurist and 
originator of the concept of “genocide, who joined the Duke law faculty 
for several years; H. R. Knickerbocker, correspondent with German ex- 
perience; Herbert Agar, Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist; Leland Stowe 
and Melvin E. Whiteleather, journalists; Harry W. Flannery, who suc- 
ceeded William L. Shirer as Berlin correspondent for CBS; and others. 
William Allan Neilson’s commencement address in June 1940 was en- 
titled “Nazi Germany as a Threat to Our Liberties.’ Their collective mes- 
sage was of the long-range dangers to the West posed by the Nazi men- 
ace and the immediate need for increased American aid to the Allies. 

There was the occasional speaker who was uniquely unsuited for 
university audiences. One was Sir Howard D’Egyville, the Secretary 
General of the British Parliamentary Union. His appearance with an um- 
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brella reminiscent of Chamberlain and his address in a high squeaky 
voice to Hoover's and my university classes, combined for the occasion, 
led both of us to go into hiding for a period of time afterward. 

As time went on and the fortunes of the Allies in Europe worsened, 
the concern on the Duke campus grew. Roosevelt’s destroyer deal with 
Britain aroused serious attention. In October 1940 a general hospital unit 
was authorized at Duke and was later organized as an affiliated unit of 
the Duke University School of Medicine. It became the 65th General 
Hospital, under the direction of Dr. Elbert L. Persons, Jr. A Duke Council 
for American Defense was established by the senior professors of the 
Medical School. (James F. Gifford, Jr., The Evolution of a Medical Cen- 
ter, A History of Medicine at Duke to 1941 [Duke, 1972], pp. 183-85; 
and “The First Forty Years, Bulletin of Duke University, May 1952, pp. 
87-88.) The draft led to other and unexpected types of faculty and stu- 
dent involvement. A Duke Chronicle headline on February 7, 1941 in- 
dicated the growing gravity of the situation when it reported that “the 
draft may take six players from the Blue Devils’ lineup.” At the opening 
exercise in September 1941 President Flowers stressed the need for stu- 
dents to be prepared to defend our heritage. A symposium in the fall of 
1941 dealt with medicine in wartime and defense-conscious women ar- 
ranged for special courses. In these extracurricular courses designed to 
train them for wartime emergencies, there were eventually more than 
600 women enrolled. (Alice M. Baldwin, “The Woman's College, as I 
Remember It,” p. 69.) 

War was declared by Congress against Japan after Pearl Harbor on 
December 8, and against Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy on December 
11, 1941. The news of the declarations struck the campus, according to 
the Duke Chronicle of December 9, 1941 with “calm resignation,’ but 
“with an effect seemingly not as great as Duke’s acceptance of a Rose 
Bowl bid a week ago.” But memories of this Rose Bowl faded when Coach 
Wallace Wade volunteered for active service in March 1942. 

In April 1942 I was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for research 
in Canada. The announcement of the award, which I had eagerly sought 
at a much earlier date, came at a time when I was seriously considering 
wartime service in the Psychological Warfare Division of the Military 
Intelligence Service of the War Department. Accordingly, I asked for and 
received a postponement of the Guggenheim award. After my request 
for a leave of absence had been approved, I accepted the M.L.S. offer. 
Nan and I left immediately for Washington after my last examination in 
May for an absence from Duke of three years. 
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Wartime Service in 
Washington and Sweden, 


1942-45 


After our arrival in wartime Washington, we finally rented an apartment 
in a building which was only “nearing completion.” However, the apart- 
ment manager was appreciative of the inconveniences and agreed to close 
his eyes to the fact that we had brought a pet cat with us. Our neighbors 
were understanding and recognized that there were occasional excep- 
tions to the “No Animals” rule. 

I was later ensconced in an office with other colleagues in the Pen- 
tagon Building which was only about three-fourths completed. My charge 
was to collate the available information from all departments of govern- 
ment and to draw up an overall plan for the “defeat of the enemy” by 
non-military means! I worked very hard, and with considerable cooper- 
ation eventually prepared a document on the objectives of our war effort 
and their implementation through non-military means (broadcasting, 
publications, leaflets, etc.). The head of our unit, one Colonel O. N. 
Solbert, enthusiastically felt that the war would be ultimately brought to 
an end in central Europe as a result of the impact of our work, but no 
attention was ever paid to it in any other circles. 

Our unit occasionally provided advisory opinions to President Roo- 
sevelt on suggestions which he had received from various of his personal 
friends. One of my charges was discreetly to suggest that several songs, 
written by one of these friends in the office of Nelson Rockefeller and to 
be sung to the tune of the Nazi Horst Wessel Lied, would hardly be 
effective. Along with other matters, I had to advise against following nu- 
merous and inadequately considered suggestions to counterfeit the cur- 
rency of Nazi Germany and to scatter it through various devices such as 
balloons over central Europe. Nearly all of these “brilliant” proposals 
involved very high risks to the participants but not to the proposers. 

One charge from on high, which occupied the attention of most 
members of our division for several days, was that of preparing a stamp 
to show the unity of all the Allied powers in their mission to defeat the 
enemy. At long sessions we experts and consultants (including at one 
time social scientists Harold Lasswell and Hadley Cantril) would sit in 
silence and reflect while a Colonel Looker, from one of the New York 
public relations firms, would stand by a drawing board and give visible 
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reflection to any hint dropped. This whole procedure was a serious mat- 
ter because, in addition to the purely military purposes of our mission, 
it was known that President Roosevelt was an ardent stamp collector. 
When the stamp was finally completed, two of us were delegated to take 
it to the Assistant Postmaster General for transmission to F.D.R. The 
official immediately pointed out serious flaws in our presentation, that it 
would infuriate Arab countries, and had other defects. He then showed 
us numerous other illustrations of the designs for stamps which had been 
rejected. 

We also offered criticism of leaflets which were being prepared for 
distribution in enemy countries. Special propaganda units to accompany 
frontline forces were planned and at a later time and in a different format 
were used. I offered to accept an officers commission to command one 
of these units, but the plan fortunately never materialized. On the whole 
we were obviously a group of amateurs experimenting in areas where 
the British, for example, had acquired much more expertise. 

My disillusionment with some of these activities led me to accept 
the first opportunity to be transferred to the newly-created Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Information (OWI) on September 24, 1942. 
There my primary responsibility was to channel the allowable amount of 
military information for utilization and transmission in broadcasting and 
other forms of propaganda dissemination abroad. My liaison capacity re- 
quired that I meet with military officers in Washington and then go to 
New York weekly for meetings with a committee which included former 
correspondent Douglas Miller. There, after carefully absorbing the con- 
tents of the previously secured British weekly “directives,’ we would 
proceed along similar lines to prepare the weekly directives for American 
agencies. Our directives were then presented for criticism by an advisory 
committee of experts, mostly former overseas journalists. The most vig- 
orous of these was Dorothy Thompson, who “paced the deck” when any 
opposition to her idea was ever expressed. I shall admit that she fright- 
ened me on such occasions. One of my Washington associates, who ac- 
companied me on several trips to New York and who was to reflect some- 
what a British input, was the anthropologist, Geoffrey Gorer. He had 
previously written the Himalayan Village and African Dances and was 
later to write books on the American, British, and Russian characters, as 
well as another on the Marquis de Sade. Geoffrey, I quickly learned, was 
no more expert than I in the matters with which we were dealing— 
indeed, I suspected that he was more interested in the New York ballet 
than in wartime directives. 

Our first broadcasts to Nazi Germany always began with a stirring 
“Yankee Doodle,” surely designed to subject any listeners in enemy 
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countries to severe penalties. And we never knew in those days whether 
in fact there was a listening audience or whether we were preparing 
platters solely for our own consumption. Illustrative of our early inepti- 
tude abroad, the OWI in one instance decided to sponsor a series of 
broadcasts on the typhus peril in enemy countries. After the decision 
was made and the directive was prepared, I was charged with collecting 
all available data from intelligence sources in Washington. After visiting 
all of these, I ended with one short paragraph dealing with a rumor that 
a case of typhus had been reported in one enemy country. Nevertheless, 
the program was not cancelled. In other instances, we committed the 
enemy to do some presumably impossible task and thereby to “lose face” 
before the home public, supposedly listening to our broadcasts. A lead- 
ing instance was the commitment of Rommel to achieve an impossible 
objective in the Tobruk sector in North Africa. In actual fact, within a 
very short time after this commitment was made for the enemy, Rommel 
quickly attained his objective. 

My continued disillusionment with both the purposes and the means 
of implementing these propaganda goals led me to listen attentively to 
suggestions from Dr. Hoover, who was then one of the key officials in 
the newly-created Office of Strategic Services (OSS), headed by Colonel, 
later General, “Wild Bill” Donovan. Dr. Hoover was organizing the North 
Central European Division of Secret Intelligence (SI), originally to cover 
Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, Baltic countries, and other areas, and was 
to serve as its first Washington director. At his suggestion, I was put in 
touch with Allen Dulles, who was then organizing a staff for work in 
Switzerland. Since I had collaborated in a book on The Swiss Bureau- 
cracy with Carl J. Friedrich and had done other research on Switzer- 
land, it was concluded that I might be of some special service in that 
country. But some days had passed, due largely to difficulties in securing 
release from the OWI, and by the time the arrangements were com- 
pleted the entry routes into Switzerland had been closed. This fact alone 
prevented me from becoming a wartime associate of Allen Dulles. 

In December 1942, I accepted a position with the North Central 
European Division of SI in OSS, with understanding that I would even- 
tually be sent overseas in some capacity. (See Chapter XV of Calvin B. 
Hoover, Memoirs of Capitalism, Communism and Nazism, 1965.) One of 
my junior military associates, a young lieutenant who later was to be- 
come the head of CIA, was Richard Helms. My responsibility in the 
Washington office was to process and interpret any available intelligence 
material and particularly any which was received through Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries. Arrangements were finally concluded with 
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the State Department for me to go to Sweden as Special Assistant to the 
American Minister, with the rank of attaché in the legation in Stockholm. 

Up to the end of 1942 my information on Sweden had come only 
from my general reading and my OSS sources in Washington, as I had 
never visited the country on my previous trips to Europe. I knew that it 
was the largest and wealthiest of the three neighboring Scandinavian 
states of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark and that the political, religious, 
linguistic, and cultural features of the three had many similarities. Swe- 
den and Norway had been united in a personal union through the Swed- 
ish crown until 1905. Finland, which had been united with Sweden to 
1809, shared much of this common Scandinavian heritage, but it differed 
sharply in the uniqueness of its language, in its past Russian relationships 
before independence, and in the absence of a royal family at its helm. I 
knew that 10 percent of the Finnish people spoke Swedish, a fact that 
was of some importance in my later work. Sweden's population exceeded 
six million in an area approximately the size of the state of California. 
The largest percentage of the population was in the south where the 
three major cities of Stockholm, the capital, and the ports of Gothenburg 
and Malm6 were situated. The trade union movement was strong in a 
country where the Social Democratic Party had been in power from 1932— 
39 when a coalition government headed by a Social Democratic prime 
minister followed for the war period. Trade unionists and a majority of 
the population, with its high degree of ethnic and cultural homogeneity, 
were pro-Allied in their outlook. But there were minority segments, in- 
cluding some elite groups, which were pro-Nazi and which could on oc- 
casion be politically influential. 

The capstone of Swedish foreign policy was neutrality which meant 
in political terms freedom from foreign alliances in peacetime, and non- 
alignment and the acceptance of the principles of international law gov- 
erning neutrality in wartime. However, Swedish interpretation of neu- 
trality was seemingly conditioned by military exigencies. In 1940, during 
the Russo-Finnish Winter War, there was important aid including arms 
and volunteers which were provided the Finns under arrangements which 
have been termed “non-belligerent interventionism. After the tide of 
battle slowly turned following the Nazi defeat at Stalingrad in late 1942, 
the “rules” were accordingly bent in an Allied direction. At earlier peri- 
ods, and especially after the Nazi occupation of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940, major concessions had been made to the Third Reich. These 
included the agreements which allowed the passage of German troops 
and military supplies through Sweden on Swedish railroads to Norway. 
The trade between Sweden and Nazi Germany in Swedish iron ore, with 
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its low sulphur content, and precision steel products, especially ball 
bearings, which were essential to the German war efforts, was subjected 
to continuing scrutiny and criticism from Allied circles. There was still 
speculation in 1942 as to whether Sweden would be occupied by the 
Nazis, as it probably could have been. One widely accepted explanation 
for the failure of the Nazis to act at that time was that Sweden, as a 
“cooperative neutral,” was of more usefulness to Hitler's Germany than a 
hostile occupied country would have been. 

With the exception of the Soviet ambassador, the highest ranking 
diplomatic representatives in Sweden during the war were Ministers 
(Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary in diplomatic legal 
jargon) who headed legations in Stockholm. The dean of the diplomatic 
corps, I might add, was Madame Alexandra Kollontay, who had repre- 
sented the Soviet Union since 1930. She had played an active part in the 
Russian Revolution and had been a friend of Lenin (see especially Chap- 
ter 11 of the recent biography of Madame Kollontay entitled Bolshevik 
Feminist, 1979, by Barbara Evans Clements). The American minister, 
Herschel Johnson, was a regular foreign service officer of distinction. The 
increase in the size of the legations during the war indicated the impor- 
tance of Sweden as an intelligence outpost and operating center against 
the Nazis. Though they were allies in their opposition to Nazi Germany, 
there were few contacts between the Soviet and the U.S. diplomatic 
personnel. 

Bruce Hopper from Harvard had been the first OSS appointee in 
Sweden, but he had returned to academe after a short and unsuccessful 
period. His instructions had never been clear and had been interpreted 
by Hopper to designate him as an unofficial but important representative 
of the President. He was followed by Roy V. Peel, another American 
political scientist who achieved during his early days a notable intelli- 
gence breakthrough in securing at first hand reports on the Nazi transit 
traffic between Germany and Norway through Sweden. The transit traf- 
fic agreement had been procured from Sweden under heavy German 
pressure on the King, in the face of strong opposition. Its terms were 
very quickly violated and were used to cloak the transportation of types 
and amounts of war materials which were either prohibited or not cov- 
ered in the agreement. Peel posed as a Swedish railway man and actually 
made personal inspections and counts on the railway trains carrying this 
material. His information, which I helped process, indicated that the 
official Swedish reports on this transit traffic minimized by more than 
one-half the actual amounts and concealed the types of heavy military 
equipment, guns, etc., which were being transported. 

Having applied, I was sent in April 1943 to the special SI training 
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school and the advanced SI training school in Maryland. There I re- 
ceived information in the nature and uses of various types of military 
equipment, especially firearms, explosives, and coding ( my code name 
was “Creek,” selected from the name of Duck Creek, which ran close to 
Bald Prairie, Texas). My code poem, for later use, and appropriate for 
the bicentennial year, was the first verse of “Independence Bell” (author 
unknown), starting with “There was a tumult in the city.” This verse was 
used in the double transposition coding system. In addition, there was 
mapping, reporting, and, if desired, parachute jumping. One of the most 
exotic bits of training, provided by a Secret Service agent whose exper- 
tise lay in the field of narcotics, was in lock picking. His code name was 
“Teets” (all code names had five letters). I never acquired mastery of the 
art, though I did gain a deep skepticism as to the protection provided by 
nearly all types of locks now in everyday use. I also learned about the 
ease with which microphones can be planted and used. 

I shared a room at the “camp” with Henry Ringling North, who with 
his older brother at one time had managed the Ringling Bros. Circus. 
Without question, Henry was the greatest showman whom I had ever 
met, and I was fascinated with his circus stories. Henry's cover, or ano- 
nymity, which each of us was to maintain at the camp, was understanda- 
bly the quickest broken—in fact, on the first day. In training, we were 
always fearful that Henry would destroy us all through his adventurous 
and inexpert experimentation with booby traps. Henry later served as a 
naval intelligence officer in the Mediterranean. He received a high dec- 
oration, by his own account for capturing the wrong island in the Medi- 
terranean prior to the Sicilian invasion and receiving the surrender of a 
small Italian garrison seeking a captor. According to Henry's story, the 
Italian liaison was made on the island through an Italian soldier who had 
lived in New York for a period. He asked for and received from Henry a 
slip addressed “To Whom It May Concern,” authorizing “first-class pas- 
sage’ back to New York for the holder on “any U.S. man-of-war.” 

In June 1943, I sailed from New York for England on the British 
Queen Mary which was carrying an entire division plus other units of 
American troops, a number of Red Cross workers, and Bob Hope. I shared 
a stateroom with several American civilians who were transporting some 
radar equipment under heavy guard. Every possible foot of space, in- 
cluding hallways, was utilized for troops. One unit, an air force contin- 
gent which had been stationed in Greenland and whose members had 
large sums of unexpendable money, maintained during the voyage one 
of the wildest poker games in history (opening in stud poker at $500, 
etc.). Bob Hope was the early good samaritan as an entertainer to Amer- 
ican groups abroad and never seemed to tire. The Queen Mary had no 
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escort and depended on her radar equipment and speed to avoid Ger- 
man submarines. 

My stay in England was lengthened to several weeks in order to 
await the longer nights of darkness for the air flight to Sweden. During 
my stay in London near Piccadilly I came to admire the courage, forti- 
tude, and hospitality of the British people with whom I came in contact. 
Most of these were persons who were engaged in some type of intelli- 
gence work. When the appropriate time arrived, we flew to Stockholm 
on a DC-3 operated by the Swedish air company. Two other Swedish 
DC-3s, operated under similar auspices, were shot down, presumably 
by the Nazis, shortly thereafter and Swedish-operated air connections 
between Stockholm and Britain were terminated for the period of the 
war. My first and only residence in Stockholm was in the Grand Hotel, 
centrally situated and close to the American Legation. As Special Assist- 
ant to the American Minister, Herschel Johnson, I was to be accredited 
by the Swedish Foreign Office with an “attaché” status. I was given an 
office in the American Legation near that of the Military Attaché, Colo- 
nel Charles E. Rayens. The section of the Grand Hotel where I had a 
room was populated in part by foreign correspondents, American, Brit- 
ish, and French, and was called “Fleet Street.” I made a number of use- 
ful friends among these correspondents. 

In the intelligence organization, the Chief of Mission of OSS in Swe- 
den was Wilho Tikander, a trained lawyer of Finnish descent who had 
had a short career with the Department of Justice engaged in anti-trust 
violations. The fact that he spoke excellent Finnish and developed good 
contacts with Finnish sources in Stockholm was to be particularly impor- 
tant for our work. Both the Finnish Military Attaché and the Finnish 
Naval Attaché proved to be willing collaborators and served to channel 
to us much of the useful information which was available to them. In 
effect, it might be said that the entire Finnish intelligence services in 
Nazi Germany worked in close cooperation with us. Prior to my return 
to the U.S.A. I served for a brief period as Chief of Scandinavian SI and 
in this capacity worked in close cooperation with the members of Special 
Operations (SO) and the organizations which were later represented, in- 
cluding ones dealing with enemy morale (MO) and counter intelligence 
(X-2). SO worked closely with their counterparts, the British SOE, and 
most Norwegian and Danish operations were under their control. Our 
primary concern was with Nazi Germany and secondarily with other Nazi- 
controlled countries in central and eastern Europe. 

Some of the most important operations and achievements of SI in 
Scandinavia have been summarized in Dr. Hoovers Memoirs (pp. 218— 
20). We followed a policy of complete independence of any other intelli- 
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gence organization, and stressed the development of new sources of in- 
formation and maximum cooperation with other American agencies, es- 
pecially with the Legation. Among the major independent contributions 
which were the result of our SI operations in Sweden were the following: 

(1) Reporting on the German transit traffic through Sweden to Nor- 
way and Finland in 1942-43, previously mentioned. 

(2) Access to almost all important order of battle (O/B) and other 
types of military information which was available to Finnish military 
intelligence. This access was particularly important as the Finns, as allies 
of Nazi Germany, had free entry into Germany. Among the materials 
procured were German order of battle reports, the Naval register of an 
“important foreign power, the location of a German assembly plant for 
the making of a new alloy for anti-aircraft shells, a report on the U-boat 
Schnorkel device, reliable information regarding U.S. Department of State 
codes and of secret codes of around a dozen other foreign powers. It was 
the transmission of much of this information on the breaking of the U.S. 
State Department and foreign codes which led to my special mission to 
Washington in the fall of 1944. There I conveyed personally the data and 
other requisite information to the Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, 
General Donovan, and various military code authorities. The vulnerabil- 
ity of certain of the U.S. codes was made particularly evident by these 
reports. The failure of some of our security arrangements was further 
evidenced by a report which I once transmitted to Washington by cable 
outlining the order of battle of U.S. military forces in considerable detail. 
This report, which had originated in Germany and was transmitted ap- 
parently through Swiss sources to the Finns, was a highly accurate one 
and indicated that at some critical point there was apparent “leakage” in 
the U.S. Washington security arrangements. We were quickly asked to 
provide all available information on the source of the report. I do not 
know what came of the subsequent investigation. 

(3) Penetration of the SKF ball-bearing plant in Sweden, which fur- 
nished vital materials for the Nazi war machine. We were able through 
“friendly sources’ to secure over a long period of time the exact and 
detailed information on the types and quantities of ball bearings which 
were being shipped and the names and routes of the German ships which 
were carrying them. Our own information, needless to state, differed 
greatly from that provided through official Swedish sources. This infor- 
mation was specially transmitted to London through the facilities of the 
Naval Attaché and was quickly available to Allied air forces. Obviously, 
this information was not known to the Swedish government and repre- 
sented the major instance in which we consciously impinged on so-called 
Swedish neutrality at Swedish expense. 
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The Allied concerns over the iron ore traffic from northern Sweden 
to Germany, including some transmission through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, was dealt with primarily by the commercial attachés and regular 
Legation officers. The iron ore traffic was the subject of continuing dis- 
cussion and arrangements between the Swedish and Allied govern- 
ments. 

The nature and delicacy of these operations were reasons we looked 
with much skepticism on the visits of certain American “big shots” who 
came over on ‘ official” missions to stop the “ball bearing traffic.” Among 
the most flamboyant of these “visiting firemen” was an American movie 
mogul who later served as a United States Ambassador abroad. He was 
to give a completely uninformed and highly colored account of his “suc- 
cessful” mission to Stockholm in April 1944, as a “special representative 
of the U.S. Government to Sweden.” 

(4) Wartime information which we provided in 1944 on German syn- 
thetic oil plants. Some of this highly important information came through 
Finnish engineers who had access to certain of these plants which were 
vital to the German war effort. But by far the most important source was 
that provided by an unusual agent, Eric (“Red”) Erickson. 

His story deserves a few extra pages. Born in the United States, a 
football player and engineering graduate of Cornell University, Red had 
become something of a successful soldier of fortune and businessman in 
several countries. His interests lay particularly in oil fields and oil distri- 
bution in the world. After many wanderings he had landed in Sweden 
where he became a successful operator. He eventually took out Swedish 
citizenship and became well known in Stockholm circles as a “man-about- 
town. His activities resulted in contacts and business relationships with 
prominent Swedes, including a number high in royal circles. 

During 1942-43, some of Red's business activities brought him into 
unfavorable light in the eyes of those officials in the American legation 
concerned with “trade with the enemy.” In particular, Walter S. Surrey, 
now senior partner in a leading Washington law firm, and then a com- 
mercial attaché with OSS connections in the Legation, was acquainted 
with some of the details of these transactions. After careful consideration 
and discussion in Legation circles, Red was placed on the “black list,” a 
list of persons who were considered to be engaged in unfriendly “trade 
with the enemy.” This action, coupled with subsequent reaction of some 
of Red’s acquaintances in the United States, came as a shock to Red. He 
quickly made himself available for confidential work against the enemy. 
Such was the background of the events which have been somewhat in- 
accurately depicted and popularized in Alexander Klein’s The Counter- 
feit Traitor (1958) and in the even more popular movie by the same title 
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and based on the book. (R. Harris Smith in OSS, 1972, in a one-sentence 
reference to Erickson [p. 202] refers to the operation as a “joint British- 
OSS” one. Compare the brief but accurate summary in the official War 
Report of the OSS, the Overseas Targets [1976], Vol. II, pp. 262-63.) 

Following many discussions, often daily ones in which I was to serve 
as the liaison while in Sweden, Red concluded that he might truly play 
the part in Sweden of a Nazi business man and friend in court. This 
“renegade” deliberately made his appearance at Nazi functions, and was 
often at the German Legation. His public utterances indicated little doubt 
in his mind about the eventual success of the Nazis and his expectation 
of being in a highly favorable business position when this day arrived. 
He shunned some of his former friends and was always given the cold 
shoulder by all members of the American Legation, most of whom were 
not acquainted with the plan. He enlisted the cooperation of Prince Carl 
Bernadotte, a nephew of the King of Sweden with whom he had con- 
ducted previous business dealings, and the Prince likewise appeared to 
share Red’s expectation of eventual Nazi success. 

These events furnished the backdrop for Red’s many oil dealings in 
Germany and for his subsequent plan to build in Sweden a synthetic oil 
plant which would produce substantial quantities of oil for shipment to 
Nazi Germany. Deserving Nazis could also participate in the ownership 
of the plant which would cost around $5,000,000. In order to carry out 
these and related schemes, all of which would eventually result in assist- 
ance to the Nazi war efforts, as well as to Red’s enrichment, he needed 
all available information on the building, operation, and problems of syn- 
thetic plants in Germany. Despite some skepticism about him in circles 
of the German Legation in Stockholm, especially on the part of Com- 
mercial Attaché Ludwig, Red finally received clearance for trips to Ger- 
many which would necessitate visits with informed experts and to syn- 
thetic oil plants. (The suspicion in the German Legation is mentioned in 
an early postwar article by Edwin Muller, “The Man Who Did Business 
with Himmler, Reader's Digest, January 1946, pp. 83-87.) This clear- 
ance came from the highest Nazi Sicherheitsdienst officials and was ap- 
proved by Himmler himself. Red was instructed by us to procure all 
available information on the actual location of the boilers in the heavily 
camouflaged synthetic plants, these being the most vulnerable to Allied 
bombing. 

The following period was marked by one of the most noteworthy and 
courageous stories of the war. Red’s buccaneering past stood him in good 
stead as he proceeded with great success and in constant danger to make 
his contacts and visits to Nazi Germany and as far as Prague in Central 
Europe. I helped process reports which he delivered personally to us 
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after return trips in clandestine meetings in Stockholm. Red's reports, 
coming as they did from an engineer with long experience in the oil 
business, were expertly made and were immediately transmitted to Lon- 
don for effective use by the Allied Air forces. Some of Red’s narrow es- 
capes in Germany, related after his return to Stockholm, must be ac- 
cepted as he told them. Some of the later accounts of his amorous 
experiences in Germany, as depicted in Alexander Klein's The Counter- 
feit Traitor and especially in the movie, cannot be confirmed or denied, 
though certain of them leave room for question. But valor was there to 
spare! Red was presented to the public by the American Legation at a 
formal occasion in Stockholm at the end of hostilities in his true light as 
the “counterfeit traitor.” He received at the same time a decoration for 
his courageous and immensely valuable services. Red called me in Dur- 
ham from New York on one visit to America after the war, but I have not 
seen him since that period. : 

(5) Information, limited though it was in its coverage, from German 
refugee groups in Sweden. I do not mean to magnify the meager number 
of direct sources of information from Germany or to inflate the extent of 
internal opposition in the enemy country. But there were some contacts 
with the limited German underground. One avenue for contacts was a 
refugee group in Stockholm, headed by Fritz Tarnow, with former labor 
union credentials, which was planning for the future social and political 
organization of Germany after the war. Included in this rather bedrag- 
gled group, with whom I met on occasion, was Willy Brandt, who was 
serving as a journalist in Stockholm after his escape from Norway, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. August Enderle, both of whom had been active in German 
labor circles before the Nazi period. (Mrs. Enderle was an elected mem- 
ber of the first Bundestag in the Federal Republic when I last saw her in 
Bonn in 1949.) Willy Brandt gave some evidence of the qualities which 
made for his later prominence in West Germany, and his anti-Nazi record 
in Norway was impeccable. He always spoke and argued consistently and 
effectively in closed meetings, though he presided at none of them. 

This group was one of the contacts of Adam von Trott zu Solz, a 
Legationsrat in the German Foreign Office who was thereby enabled to 
travel abroad on special missions. Von Trott, whose life has been de- 
picted in a number of books and articles, including an influential but 
controversial book by Christopher Sykes, Tormented Loyalty: The Story 
of a German Aristocrat Who Defied Hitler (1969), was a member of the 
Kreisau Circle which provided the main and most effective center of 
intellectual opposition to Hitler in the Third Reich. A former Rhodes 
Scholar, he had also in common with the leader of the Kreisau Circle, 
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Count Helmuth von Moltke, a violent hatred for the Nazi regime and an 
idealistic dream of the Germany that would arise from its ashes. He dis- 
agreed with Moltke in favoring tyrannicide and was one of the active 
sympathizers in plans for eliminating Hitler. 

Von Trott’s last foreign trip was to Stockholm from June 23 to July 3, 
1944, a short while before the July 20, 1944 attempt on Hitler's life. He 
had been in contact with members of the British Legation on previous 
occasions in Stockholm. On this visit he contacted British representa- 
tives again (Roger Hinks and David MacEwan) and left with them a sum- 
mary statement of the position and hopes of the Nazi Opposition. In 
addition, he was in contact with Swedish Professor Gunnar Myrdal. 
Through Myrdal’s good offices, a meeting between John Scott of Time 
and von Trott was carefully arranged in Myrdal’s office in the parliament 
building. He was also in touch with Willy Brandt, and I received an 
account of Brandt’s meetings with him through the August Enderles with 
whom I met regularly. Von Trott outlined the plans and hopes of the 
German opposition, not for the first time, as he had made other repre- 
sentations abroad, especially in Switzerland, but for the last time in a 
neutral country before the failure of the assassination attempt by his friend, 
Colonel Claus von Stauffenberg. Scott, who worked closely with me, 
summarized in a written report for me the main points in his discussion, 
the details of which were confirmed in my subsequent discussion with 
the Enderles. 

In essence, von Trott was asking, as a dividend for the elimination 
of Hitler and his entourage, a limited period for Germany and Germans 
to put their own house in order. He mentioned the officers of the pro- 
jected new government, without providing any new faces or participants 
to add to those previously known to Allied intelligence. He expressed 
deep disappointment with the unconditional surrender formula. The ma- 
jor request was for the non-occupation of Germany, at least in the east 
by the Russians, during this short period when fundamental political 
changes would be brought about. Von Trott spoke of the great urgency 
of his plea, of the limited time at the disposal of the conspirators, and of 
the uncertainty which faced them all. 

I immediately prepared a long and urgent telegram on June 26 to be 
sent through regular State Department channels from the American 
Minister for the Secretary of State as well as OSS officers, summarizing 
these discussions. While von Trott could, of course, be an enemy agent, 
seeking to penetrate Allied intelligence (continued suspicions about his 
role dated back to the fall of 1939 when he came to the United States), I 
stated that the circumstances and nature of his mission called for early 
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and careful attention to his proposals. (Some of the essential points in my 
telegram are condensed in an overly abbreviated form in the State De- 
partment item in Foreign Relations, 1944, Vol. 1, pp. 523-525. The 
“Creek” mentioned in the State Department version was my code name, 
and “Creek's people” were the OSS. As I recall, Scott did not say that he 
believed von Trott to be a “Nazi propagandist”; rather he shared with me 
some uncertainty as to von Trott’s credentials and possible purposes. One 
important point to note in the State Department telegram was that, con- 
trary to several assertions and insinuations, von Trott did not himself 
contact Madame Kollontay on his last visit. An arrangement to meet with 
her was cancelled by Willy Brandt, who had made the original appoint- 
ment when it was learned that there was a Nazi informant in the Soviet 
legation. Sykes, incidentally, makes no mention in his book of the impor- 
tant American contacts.) No reply to my telegram was ever received from 
any source, except a belated formal acknowledgment of its receipt. Von 
Trott left suddenly on July 3 to return to Germany after the meetings in 
Stockholm and on August 26 paid with his life in the aftermath of the 
July 2oth affair. (Some of my recollections of the events surrounding the 
last visit of von Trott to Stockholm have been both corrected and sharp- 
ened by correspondence with a U.S. Air Force historian, Captain H. O. 
Malone. He completed in 1980 a Ph.D. dissertation for the History De- 
partment of the University of Texas entitled Adam von Trott zu Solz. 
Among others, Malone had been in touch with Brandt, Mrs. Enderle, as 
well as members of von Trott’s family and Swedish wartime friends of von 
Trott. Chapter I, the Prologue of the thesis, contains the most complete, 
up-to-date and careful survey of the postwar writings on von Trott, who 
has remained a subject of some continuing controversy, especially re- 
garding his alleged leftist or “eastern” orientation. Allen Dulles in his 
early postwar Germany's Underground helped considerably to provide 
support for this inaccurate portrayal. For an earlier and incomplete ver- 
sion of Trott’s visit, see Henrik Lindgren, “Adam von Trott’s Reisen nach 
Schweden, 1941-1944, in Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, Vol. 18 
[1970], pp. 274-91.) 

I ascertained shortly after the war in Germany from friends and co- 
conspirators, including F. J. Furtwangler, then Director of the Academy 
of Labor associated with the University of Frankfurt, that von Trott could 
have escaped to Switzerland following von Stauffenberg’s abortive at- 
tempt but elected not to do so because of the penalties which would be 
inflicted on his family. Journalist Willy Brandt wrote an unsigned article 
for the Dagens Nyheter in Stockholm of September 12, 1944 on the last 
mission of von Trott. We felt that this article and later unsigned publica- 
tions, which were accurate and detailed and which mentioned a number 
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of names, were extremely ill-advised as the mopping-up process had not 
been concluded in the Third Reich. 

We surmised in Stockholm at the time, and only in part correctly, 
that concern over possible Soviet reactions, with Japan in the back- 
ground, was responsible for any allied unwillingness to negotiate with 
the German underground. The unconditional surrender formula, as ca- 
sually announced on January 24, 1943 at Casablanca with the consequent 
deliberate refusal to encourage or make any commitments to the Ger- 
man underground, was in my considered opinion a profound mistake in 
American and Allied foreign policy for which we are still paying a high 
price. At the minimum, the war might have been shortened if sincere 
plotters in Germany had been promised something more after the war 
than a common fate with a guilty regime and guilty people! (On this 
point, note in particular Anne Armstrong, Unconditional Surrender, 1961, 
Ch. 4. Franklin D. Roosevelt bears primary responsibility for both the 
“Formula” and for the continued rigid adherence to it in 1944.) 

In 1975, John Scott, while still at Time magazine and not long before 
his death, wrote me: “I remember vividly commiserating with you in 
Stockholm on the shortsightedness of Washington in making no attempt 
to encourage or support [members of the resistance] such as Adam in an 
attempt which, if successful, might have shortened the war by more than 
a year, and left the Russians on the Vistula instead of on the left bank of 
the Elbe.” And in a Phi Beta Kappa address at Duke University shortly 
after the end of the war in 1945, while the von Trott episode was still 
fresh in my memory, I concluded as follows: 


The formula of unconditional surrender made it difficult to offer 
anything with meaning to an oppositional group in Germany. This 
ill-advised formula meant in effect that persons who were willing to 
risk their lives to eliminate the Nazi regime did so in the absence of 
any promises whatsoever as to the fate of Germany or their own 
personal fate. Whether the unconditional surrender formula served 
a hard military purpose in the successful termination of the war, 
others must decide; and whether a rigid insistence on it will be a 
factor in preventing future acts of aggression remains to be seen. 
There is reason to believe that it did one thing during the war, and 
that was to eliminate the basis of real hope for an internal opposition 
to the Nazi regime! 


I can agree with J. P. Stern, Hitler: The Fiihrer and the People (1975) 
that von Trott and his collaborators’ “aims were for the most part utopian 
and their expectations illusory,” but the story might have been different. 
I attribute much blame to the continuing view that the aims of the Krei- 
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sau group were a part of the “Prussian tradition,” akin to that of Hitler, 
and to the failure to recognize the idealism of individuals concerned with 
justice and willing to sacrifice their lives in tyrannicide. 

(6) Information derived from a number of other sources in Stock- 
holm. Our relations with the officials of the Hungarian Legation involved 
numerous confidential meetings in which Francis Cunningham, Second 
Secretary of the American Legation, frequently participated. Francis had 
earlier served in the American Embassy in Budapest and was acquainted 
from earlier days with one of the attachés of the Hungarian Legation, 
Andor Géllert. Géllert was in fact representing anti-Nazi circles in Bu- 
dapest who were seeking some avenue for Hungary's exit from the war. 
The Hungarian Minister to Stockholm after September 1943 was Antal 
Ullein-Reviczky, who had a British wife and for other reasons was justi- 
fiably suspect by the Nazis. Géllert furnished me with numerous items 
of interest from Hungary, such as blank Hungarian passports which were 
urgently requested by Washington, and in effect made available the con- 
tents of the Hungarian diplomatic pouches to us. The purpose of these 
efforts was to see if there was any possibility of American or Allied mili- 
tary intervention in central Europe in case 1) “Hungary undertook not 
to fight the Anglo-Americans or the Poles should their units reach the 
border of Hungary; 2) Hungary was in principle prepared to take action 
against the Germans.” (Hungarian Foreign Office instructions for deliv- 
ery to Anglo-American representatives in Turkey and other neutral coun- 
tries. Details involving Ullein-Reviczky’s activities are included in Mario 
D. Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy, and Hungary, Germany-Hungarian Relations, 
1941-1944 [1972]; note Ullein-Reviczky’s references to a meeting with a 
“representative of the ‘Joint Chiefs of General Staff’” on December 1, 
1943, where present were a “young American diplomat” and Géllert. 
Ullein-Reviczky, Guerre Allemande Paix Russe: Le Drame Hongrois 1947], 
pp. 179-80.) 

Many discussions were held on the questions of the practicality of 
Allied intervention, the type of Hungarian military response which might 
be anticipated, and related questions. Hungarian cooperation in Buda- 
pest was secured for the receipt of radios, codes, and transmitting equip- 
ment which we managed to transmit through Swedish subjects carrying 
diplomatic pouches on Nazi planes to Hungary. Little came of these ef- 
forts because, again, as in the case of the unconditional surrender for- 
mula, our State Department was being excessively careful not to raise 
Stalin’s suspicions of separate peace negotiations with the Nazis or, in 
particular, with Nazi satellites in Eastern Europe. Skepticism about the 
nature and alleged pro-Nazi orientation of the Horthy regime was in 
evidence. 
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There was also serious doubt in American military circles about the 
military feasibility of a trans-Adriatic invasion into the Balkans. Winston 
Churchill favored increased efforts to encourage and assist subversive 
activity in the Balkans. And, despite contrary evidence in his memoirs 
and correspondence with Roosevelt, Churchill, in part for political rea- 
sons, in 1943-44 at least considered a push up the Istrian peninsula to 
Belgrade, and up the Danube into Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, 
and perhaps into Poland. Hanson W. Baldwin later agreed that such a 
strategy, which he attributed to Churchill, “was feasible and that it would 
have beaten the Red Armies to northern Europe. (Great Mistakes of the 
War [1949], pp. 43-44.) I have often wondered in retrospect if there 
were not overlooked possibilities in Central Europe along the lines sym- 
pathetically considered by Churchill and a number of distinguished mil- 
itary experts, and if under other circumstances Hungary might have played 
an important role—at least before the German military occupation of 
Hungary in March 1944. Certainly my Hungarian informants believed 
so at the time and some postwar military experts “now admit freely that 
the British were right and we were wrong’ (Baldwin, p. 45.) 

Our Hungarian interests and contacts occasioned a meeting with Raoul 
Wallenberg, who has rightfully acquired the reputation as a hero of the 
Holocaust, shortly before his departure for Nazi-occupied Budapest where 
he arrived on July 9, 1944. He was sent on a special mission as a repre- 
sentative of the Swedish government to save Jews in Hungary from de- 
portation to extermination camps. The request for this appointment had 
come from the U.S. War Refugee Board and had been transmitted through 
Herschel Johnson, the Minister, and Ivar Olsen, the Director of the War 
Refugee Board in Sweden. He was a descendant of a Swedish family, 
famous in public affairs and banking, with only the most distant Jewish 
relationship in his background. A graduate in architecture of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, he was a quiet, determined individual with a deep so- 
cial commitment. His remarkable exploits in Budapest in rescuing a 
countless number of Jews from Nazi extermination ended with his mys- 
terious disappearance in the company of Soviet officers after the Soviet 
occupation of Budapest during Christmas 1944, or early 1945. (John 
Bierman, Righteous Gentile, New York, 1981; Frederick E. Werbell and 
Thurston Clarke, The Mystery of Raoul Wallenberg, New York, 1982). A 
special CBS broadcast of “Sixty Minutes” on March 22, 1981, and quot- 
ing Swedish sources, indicated that Wallenberg was seen in Budapest as 
late as January 17, 1945. According to some reports, he was suspected of 
being an American spy and died following many years of captivity. There 
is scattered evidence that he could still be alive in a Soviet prison. In- 
deed, an international panel headed by Justice Ingrid Garde Widemar of 
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the Swedish Supreme Court in early 1981 concluded that “we have every 
reason to believe he is still alive,” and called on the Soviet Union to 
reopen the Wallenberg case. The Soviet Embassy in Stockholm referred 
to the resolution adopted by the panel as “anti-Soviet provocation.” 
(“Swedish Hero Is in Soviet: Panel Says,’ New York Times, January 16, 
1981, p. 3.) 

I made several trips to Finland for various purposes prior to the date 
when we broke diplomatic relations with the Finns in 1944. It seemed 
strange on one of these occasions to ride in from the Helsinki airport, 
while carrying a diplomatic pouch, in the company of around forty Nazi 
soldiers. On one visit, I accompanied John van der Lieth of the American 
Legation to the Helsinki docks to meet at night with an anti-Nazi Ger- 
man soldier on leave and received from the soldier our first information 
on the newly-created Nazi 8th Mountain Division. The soldier was 
something of an artist and gave us some anti-Nazi cartoons which he had 
drawn. In return, we could provide him only with some cigarettes. The 
information which was carefully written on the inside cover of a used 
package of Waldorf Astoria (Hamburg) cigarettes, still in my possession, 
led to some interesting diplomatic exchanges. The O/B information on 
the 8th Mountain Division was transmitted to OSS in Washington and to 
the Soviet Legation in Stockholm. The original information had been 
furnished in Stockholm to our “allies,” the Soviet Legation, with which 
we occasionally exchanged a limited amount of information under a lo- 
cally arranged “barter arrangement’ involving unfulfilled promises of 
Japanese information from the Russians! When the information became 
available to the U.S. War Department, without the source indicated, 
Colonel Rayens, the Military Attaché, received instructions from G-2 in 
Washington to check the report. Colonel Rayens sent a major to check 
with the Soviet Legation where the major received confirmation of the 
report “as coming from American sources. The major then went to the 
British military attaché where he received confirmation “based on Rus- 
sian sources. Such were some of the working relationships in wartime! 

Other relationships which were occasionally productive were those 
with the Poles and the Dutch. Our earliest reports on extermination or 
annihilation camps in Poland came through Polish sources in the late 
summer of 1943 and, when first transmitted, were so horrible as to be 
unbelievable. In fact, several of the death camps had been in operation 
since the first half of 1942 (Lucy S. Davidowicz, The War Against the 
Jews, 1933-1945 [1975], p. 1354; and more recently, Walter Laqueur, 
The Terrible Secret |1980], esp. Ch. 4), though they did not reach maxi- 
mum “effectiveness” until later. It was only after repeated reports and 
added information that we came to accept their general authenticity. On 
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the whole, however, much of the Polish material was unprocessed, but 
the counter-intelligence data proved quite useful. The Dutch were friendly 
and cooperative and occasionally provided desired bits of information. 
Their experience with the British SOE, which had been “penetrated” in 
the Netherlands by the Nazis, had been so unhappy that they were con- 
tinually seeking American contacts. There were two French delegations 
in Stockholm, one the official and the other the Free French, and for 
good reasons we were careful to avoid contacts with both. 

(7) Miscellaneous activities. Influenced no doubt by the trends in 
the war, the transit traffic was stopped at the end of 1943. There was at 
the same time a warming relationship which developed between SI and 
the Swedish intelligence service in 1944. Contact was made with Count 
Bonde, the chief intelligence officer for the Swedish Cabinet and the 
head of Swedish counter-intelligence. Through him we secured various 
forms of cooperation, which ranged from the use of Swedish diplomatic 
pouch facilities to actual assistance in carrying supplies into enemy coun- 
tries. An extreme case involving considerable personal risk was the ac- 
tion of Lieutenant Akrell (“the Kid”), chief assistant of Count Bonde. He 
carried, on a Nazi plane under Swedish military cover, two W/T trans- 
mitting and receiving sets through Germany to Budapest, Hungary, in 
September 1944. We secured with Swedish collaboration the arrest and 
recall of one of the secretaries in the German legation, a leading intelli- 
gence officer, who had created some particular difficulties. In an episode 
with some amusing overtones, we circulated through Swedish police circles 
the rumor that there had been some revolutionary improvements in the 
design of the famous Swedish Bofors anti-aircraft gun. As we expected, 
secret inquiries were shortly forthcoming through recognized Nazi chan- 
nels about the gun. After careful and highly secret negotiations, arrange- 
ments were finally made to make the plans for the new gun available for 
a considerable price. But price was no object to the German agents. The 
arrangements called for the use of code words, the matching of coins and 
other details and a final meeting in an out-of-the-way inn. The plans for 
the Bofors gun were finally delivered by Swedish emissaries to the Ger- 
man intelligence officer, who was accompanied by an assistant. The plans 
were spread out on the floor of the room in the inn for examination when 
Swedish police broke in and arrested all four “conspirators.” The shocked 
Nazis refused to give their names at first, but one night in prison helped 
them change their minds. The German official, who had diplomatic im- 
munity, was recalled. The other Nazi agent was detained in prison indef- 
initely, and was later expelled from Sweden. 

All of these activities involved trips to London from Sweden which 
was militarily surrounded after the occupation of Norway. The regular 
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route utilized for passenger traffic was by air from Stockholm to Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and then south by various means of transportation to 
London. I crossed once on a repatriated B-17, one of many which had 
landed in Sweden after a bombing raid over Germany and which had 
been repaired by American mechanics with friendly Swedish acquies- 
cence. This flight was filled with Norwegians who had escaped from Nor- 
way and were en route to join the Norwegian forces in Britain to prepare 
for the return. Two other flights that I made were by British Mosquitoes, 
the light, fragile, and very speedy planes which had been built for the 
daytime bombing of Berlin. They carried, instead of two 500-pound bombs 
in their bomb bays, one passenger who remained in a somewhat reclin- 
ing position during the flight. Communication with the pilot during flight 
was next to impossible. These planes crossed Norway at a height of over 
30,000 feet and were therefore immune from Nazi pursuit or anti-aircraft 
fire. The major danger was in landing in Aberdeen when weather con- 
ditions were not favorable. A third flight by Mosquito was aborted after 
the plane, which had departed from Stockholm and had barely reached 
the North Sea, had to return to Stockholm when one of its two engines 
failed. The trip by Mosquito was described in a breathtaking fashion by 
one visiting fireman, not averse to publicity and with a vivid imagination, 
in the (Washington) Evening Star (Dec. 16, 1944), as follows: 


Although the assignment was a hazardous one, he did not hesi- 
tate to accept it. Secrecy was imperative, and the mode of transpor- 
tation had to be special, and so a British Mosquito bomber was called 
to do the trick. 

But since a Mosquito is roomy enough for only two seats—for 
the pilot and copilot, [he] had to stretch out horizontally in the bomb 
bay, and in that position, strapped down, with the head facing the 
tail of the ship, he was transported to Stockholm over some of the 
most dangerous of enemy areas at a speed of more than 300 miles an 
hour. Then, after arriving numb and half-frozen, he was active in his 
task for almost a month, during which time—as in a cloak-and-dagger 
melodrama—a mysterious figure kept constantly on his trail while 
anonymous notes threatened him with death. But he persisted, and 
last June—on the 13th—he returned to England, strapped again in 
the bomb bay and altogether successful in his mission. The Herald- 
Tribune account declares that the Nazis would have sacrificed sev- 
eral squadrons of planes to have foiled him. 


Business was always quickly and expeditiously transacted with OSS 
in London, then under the direction of David Bruce who had moved 
from Washington. Diplomatic pouches and other materials were deliv- 
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ered to me and the return trip via Aberdeen was begun, on occasions 
after delays of several days in departure. 

Despite the periodic blackouts, the destruction, the uncertainties, 
and many inconveniences, London was an attractive city for me during 
the war. While waiting for transportation to Stockholm, I became accus- 
tomed to the rigid ration system. When I first came from the United 
States, I had some difficulty in reconciling myself to rationed tea and 
unrationed coffee—that is, until one sampled once more the typical En- 
glish coffee of that day. The food was far from appealing, and I acquired 
the usual wartime distaste for powdered egg dishes and Spam, the sup- 
ply of which seemed to be inexhaustible. I managed to get to the theater 
once or twice, and the performances met the high pre-war standards. 

Piccadilly in the heart of London was always overflowing with Amer- 
ican soldiers. A friendly air raid warden with whom I was having a few 
beers in the bar of the Athenaeum Hotel on one occasion reminded me 
sharply of their presence. “You Americans, he said, “think that you own 
London!” After a little more reflection and a bit more beer he concluded: 
“But I grant you that you are willing to give it back at the end of the 
war. I experienced two of the buzz-bomb raids during trips from Stock- 
holm, one of which hit near the American Embassy. The devastation was 
considerable with glass store windows in particular evidencing the re- 
sults of the blast in rather unpredictable ways (some blown inward and 
some outward). During one air raid, I spent several hours in the Under- 
ground which was converted from a transportation center to the main 
shelter for thousands of British on these occasions. I recall in intelligence 
circles the latest adverse report on the behavior of the unpredictable 
Charles de Gaulle, then in London as the leader of the Free French. De 
Gaulle resented deeply what he considered to be the condescending 
treatment of him by Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill and 
reacted accordingly by withholding needed French intelligence infor- 
mation. Through some special arrangements, I heard Churchill make a 
speech in the House of Commons in the temporary quarters in which 
the Commons was housed after some damage to the Parliament building. 
The British leader met my expectations. 

The trips to and from Aberdeen, Scotland, the point of arrival and 
departure of Stockholm planes, were uneventful but interesting on the 
occasions when I made them by train. Although the scotch flowed freely, 
despite the regulations, the giant air base at Aberdeen, the base from 
which some of the largest bombing missions to Europe originated, was 
not appealing to me. Most airmen there seemed to spend many idle 
hours marking time awaiting an order to be on the move. Under wartime 
conditions, both the English and Scottish people reacted in the stoic and 
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determined fashion depicted at the time in the pioneering and penetrat- 
ing broadcasts of Edward R. Murrow from London. My old friend from 
Harvard, William P. Maddox, a high official in the OSS in London, put 
me in touch with leading British officials, some of whom had been at 
Oxford University when Bill was a Rhodes Scholar. 

Outside of the perennial attention to intelligence matters, there were 
interesting and appealing aspects of life in wartime Sweden in 1943-44. 
The social life of the Legation was an active one and relations with mem- 
bers of the British Legation were particularly cordial. My unhappy code 
clerk, who had been drafted, had been a concert pianist in the United 
States and he provided pleasant though temperamental interludes on the 
piano when one was accessible. We had a tennis club which consisted of 
members of the British and U.S. Legations and we played twice weekly 
in the early mornings on indoor courts. We occasionally saw King Gustav 
V, still an active and talented participant in his mid-eighties, playing in 
the same building. He usually had a well-known tennis partner, often 
Baron von Cramm of Germany, and the match was always attended by 
two elderly women who provided an appreciative if small audience. It 
was the unwritten law that the King’s side should win. Brewster Morris, 
then the Second Secretary, and later to achieve ambassadorial rank, was 
often my partner in doubles. I attended the regular luncheon meetings 
of the American Club in Stockholm and made a July 4 address to it on 
“The American Frontier, Fact and Fiction.” The title of the talk was as 
nebulous as was the talk itself. We shared the fun in the Legation at the 
expense of the Minister, Herschel Johnson, on April Fools Day in 1944. 
The Minister, a confirmed bachelor, received through regular channels 
an urgent State Department telegram, prefaced by the usual “where- 
ases, informing him that several hundred homeless children from occu- 
pied areas were seeking friendly homes and that “the Department” was 
requesting him to accommodate eight of them for an indefinite period of 
time in the Ambassador's residence. The Ambassador took the matter up 
immediately with Christian Ravndal, the Counsellor of the Legation, who 
had in fact collaborated in preparing the telegram. “Sometimes, said the 
Minister on that occasion as he looked at the ceiling, “I do not under- 
stand the Department!” Later he understood the telegram! 

I visited acquaintances at the University of Stockholm on a few oc- 
casions to maintain some degree of academic credibility and was invited 
to participate in the habilitation doctoral examination of one of Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal’s assistants, Richard Sterner. He had collaborated in the 
research work which was basic in Myrdal’s classic two-volume work, An 
American Dilemma, originally published in 1944. He was the author of 
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The Negros Share, published the year before. The formal committee 
consisted of a type of court jester whose only responsibility was to ask 
some foolish questions. I was the second examiner and I had in fact been 
selected by Professor Myrdal. The third and most serious examiner was 
chosen by the University and his questioning was based on a document 
which he had obviously taken weeks to prepare. The examination lasted 
the better part of a day and during that period a number of faculty mem- 
bers attended for a time and joined in the discussion. Since my knowIl- 
edge of Swedish was barely adequate for ordinary reading and conver- 
sational purposes, I was permitted to question in English. Normally the 
candidate should have appeared for the examination in a full-dress suit, 
but Sterner had been permitted to wear ordinary attire. All in all, there 
was a residue in the procedures which dated far back in University his- 
tory and these attested to the seriousness with which doctoral examina- 
tions were viewed in Sweden. 

During my stay in Stockholm, we had one official visit by Dr. Calvin 
B. Hoover, which he has described in his Memoirs of Capitalism, Com- 
munism and Nazism. | remember accompanying him to the airport for 
four false starts before his departure while he awaited the proper clear- 
ance. During his visit we were almost confronted on one occasion at 
luncheon by one of his Nazi counterparts, who enjoyed the food at the 
Grand Hotel as much as we did. We were the guests of the Ambassador 
at the opera while Hoover was in Stockholm. Much of this activity was 
part of the cover for a distinguished American economist ostensibly on a 
research visit to confer with Swedish businessmen and government offi- 
cials on postwar international trade. In other words there was always a 
wide gap between outward appearances and inward reality in the war- 
time world of allied intelligence gathering! 

With the few exceptions listed, I have for several reasons resisted 
the urge to mention the names of able co-workers who came from many 
walks of life. Some were American lawyers and university professors, 
some were musicians, some were ordinary sailors, some were secretaries 
and clerks, some were Germany refugees, and some were officials and 
employees of foreign legations. But a publication which I recently uncov- 
ered compels me to name one of the most colorful of them. He was V. J. 
Sjaholm. Born in Sweden, he came to the United States at an early age. 
He eventually became a conductor on the Great Northern Railroad, with 
his headquarters in Great Falls, Montana. He was active in the Order of 
Railway Conductors and was brought to Sweden to facilitate our relations 
with the Swedish trade union organizations and with German refugees. 
He was a colorful individual, as indicated in his early postwar description 
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of his “Swedish Sojourn” in The Railway Conductor, August 1945. He 
describes his departure from New York by Pan-American clipper as fol- 
lows: 


Early the following day this leviathan of the air roared aloft again 
and a few hours later alighted on a lonely bay in storm-tossed New- 
foundland, where two days were spent in tuning up motors and in 
other mysterious delays that the passenger never fathomed. . . . Late 
in the afternoon of the second day, we bid goodbye to the New- 
foundland barracks. The clipper thrashed wildly down the lonely 
bay and rose pointing its nose toward Europe. 


En route at a stopover in Eire for breakfast: 


I asked an Irish girl at the cafe if she had ever kissed the Blarney 
stone. She replied in the affirmative, and then my friend asked her 
if the effect would not be the same if we kissed someone who had 
kissed the Blarney stone. She said there was no difference and I 
concluded we would stay behind and study the proposition. 


But enough of the departure. During his stay in Stockholm, “Vic” 
secured my cooperation in arranging a number of showings of the Char- 
lie Chaplin film, “The Great Dictator,’ a parody on Adolph Hitler. The 
film was barred from regular public presentation in Stockholm under the 
application of Swedish neutrality laws, but my privileged attaché status 
enabled us to show the film “privately” to large trade union audiences, 
usually in trade union halls. I am not sure that our propaganda efforts 
were exactly needed for these generally pro-American audiences, but we 
enjoyed the experience of violating in this mild way the so-called spirit 
of Swedish neutrality. Vic promised me a royal reception in Great Falls, 
including a trip to hunt bear (which did not exactly appeal to me), but I 
never was able to accept before losing contact with him. 

Among the friends in separate OSS organizations which were oper- 
ating in Sweden, special mention must be made of George Brewer. 
George, a former teacher of English at Yale, was in charge of Special 
Operations (SO), the Westfield Mission, whose activities were confined 
to northern Norway. One of his most famous associates was Colonel Bernt 
Balchen, an Arctic explorer and intrepid airplane ace. Some less serious 
occasions offered us the opportunity to discuss the latest exploits and 
narrow escapes of Balchen. But I was more interested in George's past 
success as a Broadway playwright. He was the author of “Dark Victory,” 
which had opened in 1935 with Tallulah Bankhead in the lead. The play 
was made into a movie in 1939 with Bette Davis, Humphrey Bogart, and 
other movie stars in the cast. Not mentioned in our talks at that time was 
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one character who had the minor role of “Alec,” a drunk, in the movie. 
His name was Ronald Reagan! 

Another special collaborator was Abram Stevens Hewitt, a Harvard 
and Oxford graduate, and a legally-trained scion of a family with many 
historic roots in American history. His contacts in Stockholm in the fall 
of 1943 were with Dr. Felix Kersten, one of the most unusual characters 
to appear on the scene in World War II. Kersten was born in Estonia, 
secured Finnish citizenship in 1920 following his participation in the 
Finnish war of independence from Russia, and acquired a reputation as 
a manual therapist after study with a well-known Chinese specialist. 
However, his diploma as a practitioner of physical therapy was not ac- 
quired until 1941 at the age of forty-three! With headquarters before the 
war in Holland, he was introduced in the fall of 1939 to Heinrich Himm- 
ler, the head of the SS and the “Grand Inquisitor” of the Third Reich. In 
a short time Kersten ministered so effectively to the ailments of Himmler 
that he became almost a Father Confessor to him. In the course of his 
ministrations, he was undoubtedly able to save from certain death many 
Germans, Jews, Dutchmen, and other captives. In September 1943, he 
secured the reluctant consent of Himmler to move his family from Ger- 
many to Stockholm and there he was in touch with leading Swedish offi- 
cials, including Foreign Minister Christian Giinther. 

At this point following friendly suggestions, arrangements were made 
for “Abe” Hewitt (Kersten explained to Himmler that “Abe” was not Jew- 
ish), who had been in Sweden on business during prewar years and was 
back in Stockholm on a “special mission,’ to take some treatments at an 
extremely high fee from the cosmopolitan Finnish masseur. Kersten dis- 
cussed with Abe the possibility of bringing the war in Europe to an end 
and elicited from Hewitt, whom he considered to be a special envoy of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Stettinius, some of the nec- 
essary conditions. These included the elimination of Hitler and the Nazi 
dictatorship; the trial of leading Nazis; the return of Germany to its pre- 
1939 boundaries; and free elections under U.S. and British sponsorship. 
Kersten, who has recorded these discussions in some detail in his The 
Kersten Memoirs (with an introduction by H. R. Trevor-Roper, 1956, pp. 
188—97), wrote Himmler on October 24 regarding the American contact 
and urged the SS chief to consider the possibilities seriously. In re- 
sponse, Himmler did send Walter Schellenberg, his Chief of Foreign 
Intelligence, to Stockholm, and Schellenberg, who was also interested 
in peace negotiations, had a long meeting with Hewitt. (However, Schel- 
lenberg, in The Labyrinth, Memoirs of Walter Schellenberg, 1956, pp. 
343, 370, indicates that he responded independently of Himmler to an 
invitation from Kersten to meet with Hewitt in Stockholm. Note also 
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Roger Manvell and Heinrich Fraenkel, Himmler, 1965, p. 266, n. 20.) 
Himmler later suggested that Hewitt, accompanied by Kersten, fly to 
Germany for a personal conference and Hewitt was presumably agree- 
able to undertaking the uncertain and dangerous mission. At this stage, 
OSS headquarters in Washington, which had been kept informed of the 
developments, intervened and vetoed the mission to Germany. The rea- 
son for this decision included some skepticism of Kersten and concern 
about Russian suspicions of any peace feelers. Above all, there was the 
deep skepticism of dealing as a peacemaker with Himmler, whose repu- 
tation as the “terrible ogre of the Third Reich” rivalled that of Hitler 
(Smith, OSS, pp. 215-16). A second visit by Schellenberg to see Hewitt 
in Stockholm was fruitless, for Hewitt had, according to a Kersten post- 
script, “left for Washington, as the time-limit agreed upon had already 
elapsed.” Thus ended as early as 1943 the first of Heinrich Himmler’s 
searches for personal security through peace feelers with the Allies! 

The postwar period has witnessed considerable controversy regard- 
ing Dr. Kersten. Though the Dutch Government had in 1950 made him 
a Grand Officer of the Order of Orange-Nassau for his war work, Kersten 
was not granted Swedish citizenship when he first made application. 
Various grounds apparently existed for this hesitancy—that Kersten had 
been a Nazi, that he had profited financially from his rescue work, etc. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, the distinguished British historian, who had inter- 
ested himself in Kersten’s case, called the charges “malicious and un- 
true, and eventually succeeded in getting the Swedish government to 
grant citizenship in 1952. Among Kersten’s Swedish detractors had been 
Count Folke Bernadotte, killed by an assassin in Palestine in 1948. I 
have not seen the voluminous documentation which provided the basis 
for Trevor-Roper's strong support for Kersten and for his caustic appraisal 
of Bernadotte. I can only say that as of 1943 we in Stockholm were deeply 
impressed by Kersten’s insatiable monetary demands for all his services. 
We shared then a bit of the postwar feeling of SS General Karl Wolff, a 
former Himmler adjutant and confidant who surrendered the Nazi troops 
in northern Italy in 1945, that Kersten would have served humanity best 
by “reducing the number of living persons by one—Heinrich Himmler” 
(as quoted in Willi Frischauer, Himmler, The Evil Genius of the Third 
Reich, 1953, p. 122). On balance, Dr. Kersten did achieve his stated goal 
“to serve humanity and to rescue those whose lives had been despaired 
of,” but at a price—a high price. (cf. Gerald Fleming, “Die Herkunft des 
‘Bernadotte-Briefs’ an Himmler vom 10. Marz 1945,’ Vierteljahreshefte 
fiir Zeitgeschichte, Vol. 26, Oct. 1978, esp. pp. 571-72, 598.) 

I should add a postscript from a letter which Professor Trevor-Roper 
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wrote me in May 1980, after receiving my comments on Kersten. Quot- 
ing the British historian: 


Since the publication of my edition of Kersten’s memoirs, there 
have been some writings, and some controversy about him. In his 
last years Kersten added the millionaires of Paris to his conquests, 
and a French writer, Joseph Kessel, was so fascinated by him and 
his story that he wrote a book about him entitled Les Mains du Mi- 
raile of which there is an American translation The Man with the 
Miraculous Hands (Farrar Straus and Cudahy, 1961, with an intro- 
duction by Trevor-Roper). A Dutch scholar, Dr. Louis de Jong, the 
Director of the Rijkinstituut voor Oorlogsdokumentatie at Amster- 
dam, has made a study of the whole affair, which I have read in 
manuscript. I don’t know whether, or where, it is published. His 
conclusion is that Kersten was (to say the least) pretty unreliable in 
his documentation, but that he did—for whatever motive—save many 
individual lives and that his less scrupulous efforts to justify himself 
are to be seen in the context of his own vulnerability and his perse- 
cution by Bernadotte. . . . I agree that Kersten was very greedy! 


In the fall of 1944, I returned to the United States. After conferences 
with officials, including General Donovan and Secretary of State Stettin- 
ius primarily regarding broken codes, I prepared some requested re- 
ports and performed one or two additional services for OSS. One of them 
was to interview some captured German naval officers in a prisoner of 
war camp in Arizona. These officers added little to our store of informa- 
tion on German intelligence operations with the exception of some useful 
details about trade in certain scarce chemical supplies and medicines by 
submarine between Germany and Japan. The discipline in the camp re- 
minded me of a German naval establishment, with the ranking German 
officer in complete charge of his subordinates. This officer had been one 
of Admiral Canaris’ lieutenants in the German Abwehr. 

Nan and I then returned to Duke University where I later assumed 
once more my teaching responsibilities before the end of hostilities. During 
this period I continued my contacts with OSS for some time and pre- 
pared the official history of SI in wartime Scandinavia at the request of 
Whitney Shepardson for the archives. My wartime employers were re- 
sponsible for the award of the Medals of Freedom which Dr. Hoover and 
I received for services rendered. 

The Duke Chronicle of January 26, 1945 reported that I had ended 
my diplomatic service” in Sweden and had resumed my duties at Duke. 
In an interview, I offered some general observations on Swedish neutral- 
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ity, transit traffic through Sweden, the status of Norwegians in Sweden, 
and other matters not involving security considerations. During the spring 
the death of President Roosevelt resulted in the cancellation of a number 
of University functions. Occasional mention was made of the San Fran- 
cisco “peace conference,” as it was called, without any full appreciation 
of its future significance. 

Toward the end of 1945 the beginnings of a return to normalcy could 
be sensed, but this was well after the end of hostilities. The enthusiasm 
for admission to Duke was evidenced in the 1946 applications, and the 
result was the admission of over 5,100 students for the fall semester. 
Returning veterans began to mix with bewildered freshmen to provide a 
new postwar campus atmosphere. Wallace Wade resumed his coaching 
duties in 1946 (during his absence in 1944 the Duke football team under 
Coach Eddie Cameron had defeated the University of Alabama team in 
the Sugar Bowl in New Orleans). I served on the Library Committee 
which recommended the appointment of Benjamin N. Powell to replace 
retiring J. P. Breedlove as University Librarian. Under Powell’s able di- 
rection, the library quickly began its vigorous postwar development. Other 
signs of normalcy could be seen in a Duke Chronicle headline which 
read: “Students desperate: Resort to studying as finals loom.” 

My teaching in the spring semester of 1945 and during the fall and 
spring semesters of 1945—46 was influenced by the problems of adjust- 
ment to the quieter tempo of a university after the exciting war years. 
The quality and zeal of returning veterans, many of them with families, 
was good. Several of those who later completed their graduate disserta- 
tions under my direction began their work during this period. A few 
Duke graduates returned to tell of their experiences in prisoner of war 
camps. The loss of several favorite students who did not return was keenly 
felt by me. 
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Canada and Germany, 
1946-49 


After teaching through the 1945-46 academic year, I secured a leave of 
absence and reactivated through Henry Allen Moe the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for a year of research in Canada. My interest in Canada went far 
back and stemmed in part from my early reading in the colonial history 
of the North American continent. It was whetted by the historical writ- 
ings of Francis Parkman and by the romantic legends which abound in 
the Evangeline country in southern Louisiana. The trauma of the last 
hours of Wolfe and Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham at Quebec were 
always vivid in my mind. Further, Professor W. B. Munro was still at 
Harvard during my first year of graduate work in 1929, the year in which 
his American Influences on Canadian Government was published. But, 
more pertinent, Canada offered to a researcher an unusual laboratory 
where there had been a blending of British, French, American, and in- 
digenous influences in a Canadian mold; it was geographically close at 
hand; and it had been largely neglected by political scientists. This inter- 
est led me in 1941, while Canada was at war but before the United States 
had entered the conflict, to do some research on wartime trends in the 
Dominion civil service. A full year in Canada would permit me to exam- 
ine more fully many of the public personnel developments of the Domin- 
ion bureaucracy and also to work on the civil service problems of the 
nine Canadian provinces during the war and early postwar periods (New- 
foundland was added as the tenth province in 1948). 

The years 1939-47 were marked by one stable element and, other- 
wise, by many momentous changes. The given factor at the national level 
was the continuation in power of the Canadian Liberal Party under the 
leadership of the durable W. L. Mackenzie King. Under this leadership, 
the Canadian war effort exploded. There were major interprovincial pop- 
ulation movements, primarily toward the provinces of Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. There was also a rapid growth in the rate of urbanization. 
The emergency powers exercised by the Dominion Government led to 
a readjustment of the relationships with the provinces. In 1945 the pro- 
cess of demobilization started more suddenly than had been expected 
following the unexpected collapse of Japan. The process of absorption of 
the returning veterans and the shaking down of the wartime depart- 
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ments and agencies were the focal points of political attention during the 
following two years. While the national emergency arising out of the war 
was not officially over, the year 1947 could be regarded as a terminal 
date for most purposes. 

Before Canada experienced an unprecedented economic boom fol- 
lowing the war, I was thus able to witness the final stages of the recon- 
version process. The results of my study, the completion of which was 
facilitated by a second Guggenheim Fellowship, were published in 1949 
under the rather lengthy title, The Canadian Bureaucracy, A Study of 
Canadian Civil Servants and Other Public Employees, 1939-1947. The 
manuscript had been read and criticized by the three most distinguished 
Canadian political scientists, R. MacGregor Dawson, Frank R. Scott, 
and Eugene Forsey with whom I remained in friendly contact in the 
following years. 

During 1946, Nan and I spent the summer months in Montreal where 
I worked in several McGill libraries and attended the lectures of Profes- 
sor Frank Scott on Canadian constitutional law. In the late fall, we moved 
to the national capital, Ottawa, which was the main center for my re- 
search, and spent the winter there. Despite warnings from Canadian 
officials and teachers that I could expect the contrary, I was encouraged 
in my work by the general accessibility of officials from the lowest to the 
highest and their cooperation and frankness in providing requested in- 
formation. Though the winter proved to be a long and hard one, culmi- 
nating in a record-breaking twenty-seven-inch snow, the warmth of the 
personal associations furnished more than adequate recompense. In the 
following spring and summer of 1947 I paid a short visit to the capitals of 
all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island and found the provin- 
cial governments beginning to revive from the lethargy of the war years. 
The contacts ranged from those with Premier Douglas and the CCF leaders 
in Saskatchewan, Premier Manning and his Social Credit colleagues in 
Alberta, Premier Duplessis and Union Nationale officials in Quebec, 
Premier Macdonald and the Liberals in Nova Scotia and Premier Drew 
and his Conservatives in Ontario. The mere mention of these names 
properly indicates the complexities and uncertainties of Canadian pro- 
vincial politics at that period. 

I was impressed in Ottawa with the role of a rather remarkable group 
of officials who constituted a type of brain trust in the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Composed of a small coterie of able deputy ministers and senior 
civil servants and under the nominal leadership of Dr. W. C. Clark, the 
Deputy Minister of Finance, this group constituted the dominant force 
in the formation of the governmental policy. A number of these individ- 
uals were economists and their leading economic theorist was Dean W. A. 
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Mackintosh of Queens University. I learned a great deal about the Ca- 
nadian economy and the operation of the Canadian government from 
friends among this group with whom I occasionally had lunch at the Cha- 
teau Laurier. It was Professor H. A. Innis who, from his vantage point at 
the Department of Political Economy of the University of Toronto, ob- 
served that “the voice of the economist is heard throughout the land. . . . 
A new religion has emerged.” Canada did not lose this emerging faith in 
later years. 

In the light of questions in 1981 about the future state of the prov- 
ince of Quebec in the Canadian federation, I can recall my own exami- 
nation of the French-Canadian problem over three decades earlier. “The 
chief group problem in the public service today,’ I wrote, “continues to 
be that of the French-Canadian.” The available evidence, often pre- 
sented with great feeling by partisans, indicated some decline in the 
percentage of French-Canadians in the federal service between 1918 and 
1945. This decline was particularly evident in the higher salary brackets. 
In 1947, under the influence of Premier Duplessis, the Legislative As- 
sembly of Quebec adopted a resolution protesting this “injustice which 
has victimized the French-Canadian minority of this country.” There were 
various explanations offered by members of the Government in Ottawa 
for this situation, including the nature of the educational system in Que- 
bec, French-Canadian attitudes toward employment in English-speaking 
Ottawa, and competing opportunities for qualified French-Canadians in 
private industry. But the extreme nationalists then charged, as René 
Lévesque and the Parti Québécois often charge in 1981, that this intol- 
erable condition was due to deliberate discrimination by unfriendly off- 
cials of English origin. The disadvantageous position of the French- 
Canadians was analyzed fully after 1965 by the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism in its voluminous reports. Much of the 
motivation for some form of Quebec autonomy or separation from Can- 
ada can be found in the public service records of the Dominion after 
1918. 

Recollections of our pleasant and prolonged stay in Canada permit 
me to make one public confession and to mention several interesting 
personal experiences. After a busy week while in Ottawa, I began exper- 
iencing some pains and sudden spells of fever. In Texas we always diag- 
nosed such indispositions as “chills and fever” for which time would pro- 
vide a cure. However, in a few days Nan showed the same symptoms. 
After consulting a doctor, we both discovered that we had contracted 
mumps, and we were ordered to take the prescribed period of rest. The 
last person whom I had interviewed was Eugene Forsey, who was then 
the Research Director of the leading trade union federation in Canada. 
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After the doctor had declared me fit to return to society, I timidly went 
back to Forseys office to arrange for another interview. His secretary 
apologetically explained in guarded language that her boss had been out 
of the office for several days “with a virulent throat ailment.” Years later 
at lunch with him in the Parliament building when he was a member of 
the Canadian Senate, I almost confessed. But to this day, I have never 
let my good Canadian friend know that I was probably an unwitting cul- 
prit. 

Some of the interviews which I conducted were a bit out of the 
ordinary. I recall in particular those with J. L. Ilsley, both when he was 
Minister of Finance and later Minister of Justice. He always came to the 
point, and spoke with clarity and frankness. One of his classic remarks 
involved his relationship with senior civil servant subordinates who were 
in the brain trust. He took sharp issue with the classic generalization that 
the function of civil servants was to keep the Minister's feet on the ground. 
To the contrary, Ilsley insisted that his real function was to keep the civil 
servants feet on the ground! 

In Toronto, I had two sessions with C. J. Foster, the provincial Civil 
Service Commissioner. Toward the end of our second meeting, the Com- 
missioner, obviously a bit bored with my questions, finally reached into 
a bottom drawer of his desk and carefully removed a half-completed 
manuscript. It was a detective story which he had been writing during 
odd periods to help him adjust to the occasional boredom of his office. 
The detective possessed extrasensory perception, and J. B. Rhine of Duke 
University was the recognized discoverer of ESP. I provided the Com- 
missioner with all of my limited information about ESP, perhaps with a 
few embellishments, in the hope that his detective could accomplish the 
notable feats expected of him. I was to learn that Duke University was 
better known in some Commonwealth countries for Rhine's experiments 
in ESP than for other contributions. 

In Montreal, I saw A. M. Henderson, the former Comptroller of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, several times after he had returned to 
Montreal as Secretary-Treasurer of Distillers Corporation-Seagrams Ltd. 
I was successful in arranging our meetings about closing time, as the 
Canadian official always had a special bottle of aged Seagrams available 
to stimulate late afternoon discussion. Under these circumstances, price- 
fixing in wartime Canada did not seem very difficult! In the same city, 
Nan and I were unhappy eyewitnesses to some of the events which led 
to one of the most famous judicial decisions involving civil liberties in 
Canadian constitutional history. We ate lunch regularly at a somewhat 
secluded and excellent restaurant with French cuisine near the McGill 
campus. It was owned and operated by Frank Roncarelli, a friendly man 
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and a deeply religious member of the Jehovah's Witnesses. Roncarelli 
often had provided bond for members of the sect who were harassed and 
frequently arrested for alleged violations of local ordinances. Acting on 
the orders of Premier Duplessis, the Quebec Liquor Commission re- 
voked the liquor license of Roncarelli’s restaurant, and it was forced to 
close. Roncarelli, with Frank Scott as his chief counsel, charged Duples- 
sis with punitive action which deprived him of his constitutionally guar- 
anteed rights. The case was finally decided by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1959. In Roncarelli vs. Duplessis, which held for the plaintiff, 
Duplessis was found guilty and fined $25,000. Duplessis died shortly 
thereafter while still in office. Frank Scott’s successful participation ad- 
ded to his already established reputation as a defender of civil rights. But 
the decision, as far as the Coles were involved, came twelve years after 
our departure from Montreal. 

While still in Canada in 1946, I accepted the editorship of the Jour- 
nal of Politics which had been thoughtfully edited since its founding in 
1939 by Robert J. Harris. The arrangement for editing permitted the 
creation of the post of Associate Editor which was accepted by my able 
colleague and friend, John H. Hallowell. This arrangement in turn en- 
abled me not only to spend considerable parts of 1946—47 in Canada but 
also to commit myself to return to Germany in the summers of 1948 and 
1949 during the postwar period of military occupation. 

The military occupation of Germany after 1945 was the subject of 
considerable early writing by participants and of later examination which 
was more reflective and mature (i.e., Edward Litchfield, ed., Governing 
Postwar Germany, 1945-1949 [1953]; John Gimbel, The American Oc- 
cupation of Germany, 1945-1949 [1968]; and the symposium in Public 
Policy, Vol. XVIII [1968], especially the articles by Carl J. Friedrich and 
Peter Merkl). The eventual emergence of the U.S., British, and Soviet 
zones, followed belatedly by the French zone, out of the wartime and 
postwar planning was accompanied for the U.S. by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directive No. 1067, and of course later by the Potsdam agreement in 
August 1945. These basic documents of the victorious allies imposed re- 
quirements of demilitarization, denazification, decartellization, decen- 
tralization, and democratization (the “5 Ds”) on the defeated Nazi Ger- 
many. The overall direction of allied policy was formally centered in a 
Control Council in Berlin, while each zone was to be governed by a 
military governor appointed separately by each country. The result was 
a system which was marked by conflicts of jurisdiction sharpened by the 
conflicting national objectives of the four powers. In actual fact, each 
military governor possessed a high degree of autonomy in his zone. 

The German local and state governments, which were recreated af- 
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ter the war, were headed in the U.S. zone by a considerable organization 
manned by frequently changing U.S. military and civilian personnel. 
Overall, the period from 1945-1949 witnessed some achievements, es- 
pecially as regards demilitarization and decentralization, and some con- 
spicuous failures, notably in denazification. I served as a consultant to 
General Lucius Clay, then the Military Governor of the U.S. Zone and 
the head of the Office of Military Government (OMGUS). The vague 
charge to me was to advise on and initiate political and economic steps 
which would assist in the goal of democratization. In particular, I was 
concerned in 1948 during my first period with labor relations, and in 
1949 during my second with “bureaucracy” or civil service matters. 

The conditions which existed in early postwar Germany almost defy 
description. The dismal beginnings were marked by the severe shortages 
of food and shelter, by the shifting population depleted by millions of 
wartime casualties and augmented by over ten million refugees and dis- 
placed persons, by an economy under a rationing system where the black 
market was the real market, by the general lack of transportation facili- 
ties, and by the popular attitudes of defeat, disillusionment, and despair. 
(A good account is Alfred Grosser, Germany in Our Time, 1971, Part I.) 
The conflicting interests of the Western occupying powers, not to speak 
of the Soviet zone, were always in evidence as I moved in pursuing my 
tasks through the U.S., British, and French zones. 

In 1948, I worked closely with Leo R. Werts, the Director of the 
Manpower Division of OMGUS and was particularly interested in the 
evolving labor relations patterns which had emerged in the U.S., British, 
and French zones after the Nazi period. Though there were many changes 
and differences in the three zones, I found an understandable tendency 
to revert to patterns which had been created during the Weimar Repub- 
lic. The suspicion of university professors of any nationality among for- 
mer German trade unionists had not been altered during the Nazi pe- 
riod, and I requested some assistance from American trade union circles. 
Arrangements were made to provide me with a colleague, Elmer Beck, 
the editor of a labor newspaper in Wisconsin. Though Beck spoke no 
German, his presence and impeccable credentials seemed to add some 
authenticity to my efforts. My official trips by automobile throughout the 
three zones made the destruction of the war, especially in the cities, all 
the more conspicuous. The rubble in some of them, such as Cologne and 
cities in the Ruhr, made passage through them impossible. I contacted 
all of the leading trade union leaders and, in the period prior to currency 
reform, the slowly emerging managerial groups. I prepared the first re- 
port on the labor relations in the three zones under the title of Labor 
Relations in Western Germany (October 1948), which was published as 
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the second in a “Visiting Expert Series” of publications sponsored by the 
Manpower Division. 

Nan studied art at the University of Brussels in Belgium, she being 
restricted to one trip within occupied Germany during my stay, and I 
commuted twice to Brussels. During this period, three events stand out 
particularly in my mind. The one was currency reform. Before the adop- 
tion of the new currency system in 1948, the German economy in the 
U.S. zone was stagnant, the black market was flourishing, two cigarettes 
constituted a handsome tip, products were being kept off the market, 
and the morale of the Germans was quite low. With the sudden introduc- 
tion of the new currency and accompanying regulations on June 18, a 
rapid change occurred. The German economy, under the benevolent 
guidance of Ludwig Erhardt, immediately began to show signs of recov- 
ery. 

The second and closely related event was the rupture of the quad- 
ripartite arrangements in Berlin, the withdrawal of the Russians from the 
Allied Control Commission, and the steps taken to sever Berlin from the 
Western zones of occupation. I was in Berlin at the time and was staying 
with a former student at Duke and former Rhodes Scholar, James King, 
who was then Executive Secretary to General Clay. The announcement 
of the ruptured relations and the closing of land routes was followed by 
the beginning of the airlift. This decision owes much to the determina- 
tion of General Clay as he has explained his course of action in his book, 
Decision in Germany (1950). As a result, a remarkable type of traffic 
developed for bringing in by air needed supplies, especially food and 
coal, and for maintaining communication between forces in Berlin and 
the U.S. zone. The planes carrying supplies were also utilized for per- 
sonnel, and Nan and I used one from Frankfurt to Berlin on her visit to 
the U.S. zone during that summer. These planes were, of course, my 
regular avenues of travel between Frankfurt and Berlin. The success of 
the airlift is recorded in the reports of the time. 

The third memory is of an interview with General Clay to present a 
report and set of recommendations for the establishment of a Supreme 
Labor Court in the British and U.S. zones, then linked together for eco- 
nomic purposes in a bizone, and perhaps the French zone, if agreement 
could be reached. My arguments for such a creation turned on the need 
to provide some final point of reference for the labor courts which were 
functioning in each zone in a highly diversified manner. There was also 
the assumption that this high labor court would provide a modest unify- 
ing force in the occupied areas. General Clay rejected these recommen- 
dations, arguing that the type of arrangements which I proposed should 
be delayed until Germany had a new constitution, which was in the pre- 
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liminary stages of discussion at the time. While I was deeply disap- 
pointed, I believe in retrospect that General Clay was right in his deci- 
sion. 

In the summer of 1949, I returned to Germany again as a consultant 
to General Clay (OMGUS). Nan joined me after her arrival by a U.S. 
freighter at Bremen on June 5 with an unusual group of co-passengers. 
This time she had a visa to remain during my stay in the U.S. zone and 
was usually billeted with me at U.S. operated military hotels at 50¢ per 
night. She was taken somewhat aback by this low price placed on her 
companionship! This time I was associated with the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion. The head of this Division was an able, young and ambitious admin- 
istrator, Edward H. Litchfield, who was later to be well-known in the 
educational and business world. Ed left me to follow my own inclina- 
tions, and I worked together with a member of the French Council of 
State on the reform of the German bureaucracy. 

There was strong suspicion in Allied circles that many of the failures 
of the German political system in the past could be attributed to the 
rigid, caste dominated, class oriented higher bureaucracy, which, bor- 
rowing heavily from its past traditions, had been largely impervious to 
change. It had proved to be a willing tool for Hitler. (See Wolfgang Benz, 
“Versuche zur Reform des Offentlichen Dienstes in Deutschland 1945- 
1952, Vierteljahreshefte ftir Zeitgeschichte, Vol. 29, April 1981, pp. 216— 
45, esp. pp. 219-20.) A special office in the Civil Affairs Division, staffed 
by enthusiastic reformers from the United States, was charged with 
changing this system. The American officials were convinced that a per- 
sonnel system, borrowing heavily from American experience, was the 
answer. The result was a serious effort to insert into legislative measures 
many new regulations governing the recruitment, promotion, tenure, 
and retirement of German officials, particularly civil servants. Guaran- 
tees of rights were to be strengthened. Prohibitions against various forms 
of discrimination were to be inserted. The distinctions between the civil 
servant (Beamter) and the employees (Angestellter) were to be erased 
where similar functions were being performed. My French colleague 
limited himself to the legal guarantees of rights and made recommenda- 
tions which borrowed from his experience as a member of the French 
Council of State. 

During my work, I spent some time in the British and French zones 
observing the policies being followed there. While I had some sympathy 
with the viewpoints and objectives of my American reformer colleagues, 
I questioned seriously the methods being pursued or the durability of 
their so-called reforms. I consequently urged that steps be taken to re- 
move legal and administrative barriers which would prevent the Ger- 
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mans themselves from making their own changes. Then and later, I 
questioned the desirability of imposing on them American-type civil ser- 
vice commissions, with their related functions, which I suggested in a 
report to OMGUS in 1949 would last as long as there were occupying 
soldiers to lend support to them. I also felt that much more lasting and 
desirable results could be procured by concentrating on some features of 
the educational background and legalistic university training which the 
civil servants had traditionally received. Some of my reflections on this 
experience were incorporated later in my presidential address to the 
Southern Political Science Association in November 1951, in which I 
concluded: 


One other conclusion regarding the democratization of the civil 
service suggests itself, namely, that the basic and lasting changes will 
come largely from within rather than from without. The soundest 
contribution of the allied occupation authorities may prove to be 
their endeavors to remove certain impediments in the expression of 
the weak but latent democratic forces in Germany. Contrariwise, the 
major mistakes made by the occupation authorities may be those 
involving well-intentioned efforts to transplant by force institutions 
and procedures which are foreign to past German experience. 


During the summer of 1948 I had been asked to assume some added 
responsibility for selecting German students to be brought to the United 
States at War Department expense for a one-year training program in 
American universities. I agreed to serve as the informal chairman of a 
committee composed at different times of Karl Loewenstein, Sigmund 
Neumann, and Roger Wells. We acted collectively and also individually, 
given the dimension of our task. German students, including persons 
from the labor unions and other fields without formal university training, 
were invited to apply. In the light of the deep skepticism of the German 
youth at the time, their disillusionment with institutions of the past, and 
their lack of hope for early improvement, the number of applications, 
chiefly from the American zone, was overwhelming. German students 
from Soviet occupied areas in the East had few if any papers or records 
to support their statements. The interviews, conducted with the assist- 
ance of American officials from various offices, were brief and frequently 
uninformative. At one point, I was faced in Nuremberg with over 150 
applicants to be interviewed in one day. We had certain injunctions, such 
as the one to avoid undue selection from any one political group or party. 
In view of the primitive state of German political parties at that time, 
this injunction was difficult to apply. We were to exclude any individual 
with Nazi leanings, to insist upon adequate knowledge of English, and 
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to include a certain number of women. The result was a large proportion 
of selectees who were heavily “pro-American” in their outlook—“140 
percenters’ we sometimes observed. I have often wondered if our charge 
should not have included the selection of a certain number of students 
with a somewhat more dubious past to take advantage of or at least to 
test the impact of the American educational experiences. 

Be that as it may, we ended with seventy-eight selectees, who turned 
out to be an unusually good group, and who were sent to six universities 
which were interested in receiving them. They were Harvard, Chicago, 
Duke, Syracuse, Michigan, and Bryn Mawr. I assumed some responsi- 
bility for the twelve male students who arrived at Duke in September 
1949 and arranged for a colleague, Earl Hanson, to work out a program 
of study for them. (Their arrival was reported in the Duke Chronicle, 
September 23, 1949.) Arrangements were made for them to meet in spe- 
cial classes, conducted by university professors, as well as to visit some 
regular university courses. The results were quite satisfactory in our view 
and with some exceptions the students, including the ones with little or 
no formal university training, proved to be capable and industrious. One 
of our problems was to keep before these German students their respon- 
sibility, officially specified, that they were to return to Germany at the 
end of their stay to help in the rebuilding process in their country. Many 
of the students preferred at that time to stay in the United States. Amer- 
ican interest in the students helped encourage romance and rumors of 
projected German-American marriages came frequently to our attention. 
For a while, we “advised, encouraged, and warned,” to borrow a classic 
expression from Sir Sidney Low, but we eventually concluded that it was 
foolish to try to interfere with human nature. At the end of their stay at 
Duke, we gave each a certificate which could be used in applications for 
jobs or to enter universities or for other purposes in Germany. A second 
group came later to Duke for another year. The program which we initi- 
ated to bring the first postwar group of German students to this country 
led rapidly to other steps to increase the German student enrollments in 
institutions in the United States. 

One of our uncertainties about the German students was their re- 
ception in an American university community so shortly after the war 
and at a time when the universities were heavily populated with re- 
turned GIs. We decided to poll all single graduate students and to ascer- 
tain how many might wish to have a German roommate. We were stag- 
gered by the response, as a large percentage of the American students 
expressed favorable interest. We later ascertained that some of the 
American students were seeking instruction in German for the Ph.D. 
language examinations! In one case the American and the German stu- 
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dent who shared a room in the graduate dormitory had fought on oppo- 
site sides in one specific battle! The international rooming arrangements 
worked well, as I have learned in later years when I have been contacted 
in Germany by the occasional German who was in the first group. The 
last instance was in 1970 by an official in the German Foreign Office. 
While I was working on this manuscript in March 1979, one of the orig- 
inal group, Dieter Gescher, also in the German foreign service, was vis- 
iting Duke University. 
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Duke University and 
Professional Associations, 


1947-60 


After my return from Canada in 1947, I devoted myself primarily during 
the next thirteen years, that is from 1947—60, to teaching and research 
at Duke. During two of these years, 1952-53 and 1959—60, I was on 
sabbatical leave and for seven of the years, 1947-53, I was serving as 
editor of two professional journals, the Journal of Politics and the Amer- 
ican Political Science Review. During the years of my editorship, the 
University arranged to reduce my teaching load but it was never less 
than six hours. 

Though my courses varied somewhat, I always conducted a seminar 
for graduate students which met for one semester each year in my home. 
Most of the graduate students in political science at Duke during those 
years and all who completed their doctoral dissertations under my direc- 
tion participated in the seminar. Some of the most pleasant recollections 
of this seminar were revived by students who wrote letters in 1975 on 
my retirement. It was evident that the memories of some of them cen- 
tered on the excellent refreshments which Nan always provided and on 
the presence of a pet Siamese cat which paid regular inspection visits of 
considerable duration. One friend wrote that this cat was the most highly 
trained “political animal” at Duke! The intellectual fare clearly had to 
take second place. However, it was the undergraduates who became the 
most dedicated Duke alumni. A number of them, as I will later indicate, 
have been quite active in the affairs of Duke University as trustees, ad- 
ministrators, professors, and loyal alumni. 

As far as my personal involvement at the University was concerned, 
the years from 1947—60 were relatively quiet ones. The undergraduates 
during most of this period were reminded so often of their “apathetic” 
attitude that; to quote from a Duke Chronicle editorial in April 1958, 
“we are sick and tired of the sound of the word itself.” University drink- 
ing policy, permissible absences, athletics, dance orchestras, honor codes, 
fraternities and sororities, and Joe College days seemed to receive par- 
ticular attention. At the same time, the student paper, albeit with some 
reservations, even opined that “The Administration of the University 
performs its task well.” But these interests concealed a more serious side 
to the role of many of the students whose academic averages were re- 
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spectable though they might not have equalled those in this current era 
of inflated grades. Toward the end of the period, Sputnik, Viet Nam, 
segregation, and other matters helped encourage more critical examina- 
tions of educational objectives in American universities. 

Major administrative changes at the University included particularly 
the selection of Dr. A. Hollis Edens, Associate Director of the General 
Education Board, Rockefeller Foundation, as President to succeed Dr. 
Flowers who resigned in February 1948. Dr. Flowers was accorded the 
honorific title of Chancellor. At the same time, Dr. Wannamaker became 
Vice Chancellor and was succeeded by Paul M. Gross as Dean of the 
University and Vice President for Educational Affairs. I later succeeded 
Dr. Gross, albeit with the title of Provost. Other administrative changes 
involving officers with whom I was to have some contact in the 1960s 
after I became Provost included Marcus E. Hobbs, who assumed some 
of the responsibilities of Dr. Gross as Dean of the University in 1958 
after serving for several years as Dean of the Graduate School; Allan M. 
Cartter, who followed Hobbs as Dean of the Graduate School; R. Flor- 
ence Brinkley, who became Dean of the Woman's College in 1949; Paul 
H. Clyde, with whom I was closely associated during the formative days 
of the Commonwealth Studies Center, and who was named Director of 
the Summer School in 1950; E. S. Harrar, the Dean of Forestry after 
1951; E. M. (Eddie) Cameron, Director of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics in 1952, a title which was slightly changed from the one he held 
after 1946—47; Walter J. Seeley, who succeeded William H. Hall as Dean 
of Engineering in 1953; Robert E. Cushman, who was appointed Dean 
of the Divinity School in 1958; Elvin R. Latty, Dean of the Law School 
in 1958; and several new undergraduate Deans, associated with Dean 
Alan K. Manchester in Trinity College. In 1960, Barnes Woodhall suc- 
ceeded Wilburt C. Davison as Dean of the Medical School after Dr. 
Davison had served in that capacity for thirty-three years. 

Some of my extracurricular activities involved my participation in a 
committee appointed by President. Edens during the height of the Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy hysteria. Hornell Hart, a professor of Sociology, 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “McCarthy versus the State Department” which 
in revised form appeared in February 1952 and which was made avail- 
able to anumber of U.S. Senators, academicians, and well-known jurists. 
In this highly critical analysis, Professor Hart found “fifty fallacies” in 
McCarthy's attack on the State Department. McCarthy responded by 
terming the Hart analysis “typical Communist smear tactics” and a “vi- 
cious, false and libelous attack.” In two letters to President Edens, he 
threatened “legal action” against Duke University if it did not take steps 
to suppress the publication. President Edens appointed a committee 
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composed of Professors Howard Jensen, Frank T. deVyver, Joseph J. 
Spengler, Edwin C. Bryson, and myself to examine the publication and 
make recommendations. Acting on the recommendations of the commit- 
tee on which I served as chairman, President Edens replied it is axio- 
matic that a professor in the University has the right to pursue research 
investigations of his own choice and that Professor Hart’s research should 
properly stand on its own merits. “The University will defend now, as it 
has in the past, the right of its faculty to investigate any problem of sig- 
nificance, said the President (A. Hollis Edens files in Duke Archives). 
Again the reliance was clearly on the Bassett tradition. Senator Mc- 
Carthy relented from pursuing his mighty threats with an explanation 
that the Hart study had “attracted little attention” and that the contents 
were trivial”! Professor Hart later met Senator McCarthy in Washington 
at the instigation of Senator Willis Smith, then chairman of the Duke 
University Board of Trustees, but made no concessions to the Senator on 
revision of his publication. 

The Communist question came to the fore in several other instances 
to create minor eddies in the waters of the 1950s. The right of a Com- 
munist to teach at Duke was argued pro and con on occasion in the abs- 
tract with opinions divided over whether the loyalties of a “party line 
member’ would preclude “objectivity” in the classroom. The tactics and 
the charges of Duke Law School graduate, Richard _M...Nixon (Class of 
1937), against Helen Gahagan Douglas in his successful race for the U.S. 
Senate in California in 1950 received considerable attention on the Duke 
campus. They were to be one of the factors in the refusal of the Duke 
faculty later to approve the recommendation of the Faculty-Trustee Hon- 
orary Degree Committee that an honorary degree be awarded Nixon 
_ when he was Vice President. Reports were circulated that there had been 
a Communist cell at Duke in the 1930s, and in 1955 Douglas Maggs, a 
distinguished professor of constitutional law in the Law School, was falsely 
charged that he had offered legal aid to the cell. After my return from 
Italy in 1953, I was asked on several occasions to make talks on the Com- 
munist phenomenon in Italy. Following the failure of the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1956, considerable efforts were made by both faculty and 
students to raise funds and otherwise to be of assistance to Hungarian 
refugee students. One or two of these students were attracted to Duke. 
A number of speakers appeared from time to time to discuss the Marshall 
Plan, the “Communist Menace in Western Europe,’ and related matters. 
Professor Calvin B. Hoover was a seasoned observer whose expertise 
was often utilized on these occasions. Student effort to bring well-known 
Communist speakers to the campus were discussed but did not materi- 
alize until the 1960s. 
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From its beginning, I was a member of the Long-Range Planning 
Committee, which was appointed in 1958 by the President to prepare a 
planning prospectus for the University development. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Gross, its initiator and driving force, the committee of 
nine members spent many hours in its labors. Its “First Progress Report” 
was completed and published in 1959. Its projections, which have the 
special stamp of Dr. Gross’s influence, called for the ultimate expendi- 
ture of $76 million. They were considered at the time to be excessively 
ambitious, but later events have indicated that they were modest in- 
deed. 

The segregation policy of the University began to receive increasing 
criticism from several sources in the 1950s. Petitions from student and 
faculty groups requesting revision of University policy were presented 
on several occasions. In this connection, I took an active part in helping 
arrange for Ralph Bunche, Undersecretary in the United Nations and 
Nobel Prize winner, to visit Duke in May 1957. He had been a friend 
since we were political science graduate students at Harvard University 
and we had been closely associated afterward in the American Political 
Science Association. Invited by the Student Union and arriving directly 
from his labors in the Near East in establishing the United Nations 
Emergency Force between Egyptians and Israelis, he spoke to a large 
integrated audience on “The United Nations Emergency Forces and Suez.” 
At the Feburary 1959 meeting of the Board of Trustees no change was 
indicated in its integration policy following the presentation of petitions 
to the President from faculty members and students in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and the Divinity School. A more activist 
period began in February 1960, when Duke and North Carolina Central 
students joined in a sit-down strike at Woolworth’s store. 

One pleasant surprise came to me in 1953. In December 1952 the 
Duke Endowment made a grant of $1,500,000 to Duke University to 
establish a “James B. Duke Professorship Fund.’ In September 1953 
thirteen members of the faculty were named as James B. Duke Profes- 
sors, and I was honored to be included. The other colleagues originally 
named to these chairs were Paul F. Baum, E. Malcolm Carroll, W. C. 
Davison, Calvin B. Hoover, Fritz London, Charles L. Lowndes, Joseph 
E. Markee, Walter M. Nielsen, Walter J. Seeley, H. Shelton Smith, 
Charles S. Sydnor, and Frederick A. Wolf. Among these, I was the last 
recipient to remain in active service at the University. Only H. Shelton 
Smith and I survive at this writing in 1981 out of the original group. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, I was always impressed by the extent to 
which the traditions and heritage of Trinity College were reflected in the 
development of Duke University. Three former colleagues provide sup- 
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porting testimony. Dr. William T. Laprade, the last survivor of the Trin- 
ity College historians, mentioned the continuing “capacity to adapt to 
new circumstances” (“The Last Quarter of a Century and Duke Univer- 
sity,’ Duke University Alumni Register, January 1954, pp. 10-11). Earl 
Porter, to whom we are indebted for his early history of Duke, con- 
cluded at a much later date that Trinity and Duke had blended north and 
south and had provided a “home for the cultural differences of a nation.” 
Both had resisted what President Few had called the “guts of unwis- 
iddom—whether epitomized by the demand for the head of a professor 
who offended parochial values in the early 1900s; by the appetite for 
loyalty oaths in the ‘40s and ‘50s; or, indeed, the irresistible urge among 
some institutions to swallow each new nostrum as an immediate solution 
in higher education. Always there has been a response to change but a 
determination to avoid the bandwagon.” (“Where Does Trinity End and 
Duke Begin?” Duke Alumni Register, December 1974, p. 13.) And the 
quality of the small nucleus of professors, inherited from Trinity, was 
always in evidence. Dr. Paul Gross, who bridged the period from Trinity 
to Duke and who contributed immeasurably to both, could observe in 
1975 that “to the team of Few and Wannamaker fell the difficult task of 
adding to a good, small college faculty men and women who would in 
the years ahead bring the institution to real university status. By and 
large, they did exceedingly well.” (“Fifty Years of Duke University and 
The Duke Endowment,’ a Founder's Day address, December 11, 1975, 
in Duke University Archives.) But Duke University continued in the 
1940s and 1950s to have its detractors of this heritage among some jour- 
nalists and in the metropolitan press. Time magazine, reflecting on Oc- 
tober 24, 1949 on the past history of Duke, reported that “the first stu- 
dents included an over large share of well-heeled Joe Colleges who wore 
bright yellow slickers, drove fast roadsters, drank corn liquor, and splurged 
their allowances on the coeds of the old Trinity campus.” Indeed, as Time 
magazine commented, it took “a while to outgrow some of these journal- 
istic stereotypes.” It was certainly accomplished by 1978-81 when Duke 
University had an in-residence group of editors, staff-writers, and senior 
correspondents of Time, as well as of the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, who came to Duke both to participate and to learn. 

On February 19, 1960 President Edens suddenly announced to the 
Faculty that he had tendered his resignation to the Board of Trustees. It 
was reported that he had lost the support of leading members of The 
Duke Endowment on which the University depended heavily for finan- 
cial support. At the following March meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Vice President Gross, who had policy differences with President Edens 
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and was viewed by most trustees and alumni as being responsible for 
Presidents Edens’ resignation, was dismissed by the Board. Faculty sup- 
porters of Dr. Gross, including a large majority of administrative officers 
and departmental heads, signed a petition demanding the reorganization 
of the Board of Trustees. The Chairman of the Board, Norman.Cocke, 
appointed a faculty-trustee committee to recommend an interim succes- 
sor to President Edens, and this committee submitted the name of Dr. 
Deryl Hart; one of the original members of the faculty of the Medical 
School from Johns Hopkins and first chairman of the Department of Sur- 
gery, as President Pro-Tem. This recommendation was accepted, and in 
the unsettled atmosphere prevailing on the campus Dr. Hart's interim 
appointment became effective on July 1, 1960. 

Outside of my teaching and research, my other major activities from 
1947 to 1960 were those in professional associations from 1947—60, non- 
administrative academic involvements after 1952, and work in Africa in 
the 1960s. 

My first major participation in a professional association was as a 
member of the Southern Political Science Association and later I became 
active in the American Political Science Association. I became a member 
of the former association in 1935 not long after it had been founded. The 
membership then consisted of a handful of southern political scientists, 
including my colleagues and friends, Robert Wilson and Robert Rankin, 
both of whom were to serve in the early days as president of the associa- 
tion. The meetings were held in Atlanta where prepared papers were 
the exception and the social aspects of the meetings had limited profes- 
sional overtones. Almost all members held offices of some type and on 
my first appearance in the fall of 1935 I was designated as the member- 
ship chairman. There were no dues, and my major contribution during 
the year was to institute dues of $.50 per year for all members. During 
the year 1935-36 we almost doubled the membership—roughly from 
the one handful to two handfuls. The meetings became increasingly well 
attended and the membership grew in the years prior to the war as po- 
litical science departments in the South began either to appear or to 
develop. 

In the period shortly before the war, a committee chaired by Roscoe 
C. Martin, then of the University of Alabama, recommended the estab- 
lishment of the Journal of Politics. Through the good offices of Manning 
J. Dauer, who has served from 1939 to date (1981) as managing editor, 
the University of Florida guaranteed some modest financial support, which 
has been maintained in increased amount to the present day, and the 
Journal was launched in 1939 under the editorship of Robert J. Harris of 
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L.S.U. I took an active interest in its establishment and development. 
Early in 1946, consequently, when I was asked to succeed Bob Harris as 
editor, I was happy to accept. 

The first editorial arrangement included my Duke colleague John 
H. Hallowell as Associate Editor, and V.O. Key, Jr., then of Johns Hop- 
kins University, as Book Review Editor. Much of the credit for the de- 
velopment of the journal during the period from 1946—49 can be attrib- 
uted to these two able collaborators who served during my entire period 
as editor. I decided early in the day not to be “desk bound” by editorial 
responsibility and had no hesitancy in spending the summers of 1948 and 
1949 in Germany. It has remained my conviction that editors of profes- 
sional journals should be selected for limited periods of time, perhaps 
not to exceed five years, both for the sake of the journals and for their 
own sakes. I consequently early concluded that I would remain as editor 
for a period shorter than five years, and I was succeeded at the end of 
1949 as editor by Lee S. Greene. 

During the years 1946-49, the Journal faced continued financial 
problems, and various devices were used to find additional support. One 
was to publish symposia on topics which had some current appeal and 
then to republish the symposia in book form, with paper covers, for wider 
distribution. The first of these symposia was Post-War Governments of 
Europe (1946) which filled a particular instructional need in the early 
postwar years and provided a useful financial return. Subsequent years 
produced the following titles: Postwar Governments in the Far East (1947), 
The Southern Political Scene (1948), and The Presidency in Transition 
(1949). The symposium on the presidency, edited by Robert Rankin, car- 
ried one of the last published articles by Harold J. Laski, written in his 
minute longhand and without a single correction or erasure in first draft. 

One of our policies, which was not as widely followed in other jour- 
nals of political science, was to solicit a considerable percentage of the 
published articles. All of the contributions to the symposia were solic- 
ited. In addition, there were articles in nearly every issue which were so 
procured. The first issue which I edited carried, for example, a solicited 
paper with a current ring to it by A. N. Holcombe on “Chinese Political 
Thought and the Proposed New Constitution.” Contributions by well- 
known foreign or foreign-born authors could usually be secured only by 
solicitation. Examples were by Max Ascoli, William E. Rappard, Alfred 
Vagts, Eric Voegelin, Carl J. Friedrich, Gerhart Niemeyer, Michael 
Lindsay, H. Duncan Hall, Arnold Brecht, Herbert von Beckerath, Her- 
man Finer, David Butler, Edward Heimann, J. E. Hodgetts, Karl Loew- 
enstein, Leslie Lipson, Sigmund Neumann, K. C. Wheare, and Harold 
J. Laski. The arguments against such editorial policies were several— 
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that there was too great an injection of the editor's bias, that the editor 
was committed to take papers regardless of their quality, and that solici- 
tation reduced the possibility and equality of opportunity for other con- 
tributors to secure publication. But, despite several unhappy experi- 
ences, I felt that the policy was a sound one and contributed to the quality 
of the journal. 

Extensive use was made of members of the board of editors and of 
sectional editors. Among those were warm personal friends who made 
special contributions of their time and expertise. These included Roscoe 
C. Martin, Robert Rankin, Carl B. Swisher, James W. Fesler, and J. 
Alton Burdine. By the end of my tenure, I felt that the Journal of Politics 
had acquired somewhat greater professional stature and financial sta- 
bility. 

Two years after resigning in 1949 as editor of the Journal of Politics, 
I had the privilege of serving as the President of the Southern Political 
Science Association. My presidential address, as previously mentioned, 
was on “The Democratization of the German Civil Service.” By that time, 
the Southern Association had become a well recognized and vigorous 
professional organization. It had provided in the interval since its estab- 
lishment some precedents for other regional political science associations 
in the country to follow. (An overview of the history of the Southern 
Association is provided by William C. Havard and Manning J. Dauer in 
“The Southern Political Science Association: A Fifty Year Legacy,’ Jour- 
nal of Politics, August 1980.) 

For a three-year period, that is from 1950-52, I served as the Edi- 
tor, or “Managing Editor,” of the American Political Science Review. As 
a result of a revolution against the “Old Guard” in the American Political 
Science Association (APSA), the nominees of the Nominating Committee 
were rejected and a convention-nominated slate of officers was voted into 
office at the business meeting. One aftermath of this development was 
the resignation of Frederic A. Ogg as the Managing Editor of the Re- 
view. A committee was appointed in 1950 to find a successor, and I was 
asked to take the position. Although I had been relieved of my position 
on the Journal of Politics for only a short time, I was pleased to move in 
an editorial capacity on the national scene and embarked on the assign- 
ment with both enthusiasm and some new ideas. Professor Ogg, who 
was a hospitable host and of great assistance in the period of transition, 
had kept almost all affairs of the Review in his own efficient hands at the 
University of Wisconsin. Little use had been made of editorial boards or 
special editors for sub-sections of the Review. There were few perquisites 
of office as Ogg had no real need for financial assistance. When I trans- 
ferred the editorship of the Review to Duke University, there was no 
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salary paid the Editor and financial provision could be made only for one 
full-time secretary. Modest compensation for the Editor was later pro- 
vided. I edited the Review from my political science department office 
with the sole assistance of a highly competent secretary, Mrs. Emma 
Rhyne Patterson, in a small office next door. I continued to teach six 
hours weekly. 

The first steps taken in 1950 were to decentralize the administration 
of the Review and to appoint new members of the editorial boards. New 
sectional editors were provided. The role of the Book Review Editor was 
outlined as clearly as possible. The Book Notes and Bibliography section 
was reorganized, rearranged, and placed in the hands of several sub- 
editors. One new section added was that on Methodology and Research 
in the Social Sciences, edited first by Herbert A. Simon (A Nobel Prize 
winner in 1978). The Editorial Board and members of the association 
were regularly asked to provide critical readings of articles submitted. 
Though I did not print all of the articles which the two readers recom- 
mended for publication, I never published any article whose rejection 
was recommended by a single reader. I felt that this action was necessary 
and proper to assure the readers of the weight which was given to their 
solicited advice. 

A second step, which led to some criticism, was to reduce the num- 
ber of issues from six to four annually, without any reduction in the total 
number of pages. There were administrative advantages in this new ar- 
rangement and some financial savings in postage, etc. Furthermore, there 
was the precedent of the “quarterly” which was provided by many jour- 
nals in the social sciences. With many additional features, the quarterly 
arrangement has been followed to date. 

A third step which was taken was to change the cover and the format 
to some extent. Perhaps it was the vanity of the new editor which was 
asserting itself in the choice of new colors to replace the brown—some 
of my not so loyal constituents indicated this clearly in letters to me after 
the change. 

A fourth and substantive step was to increase the number of sym- 
posia, especially in methodological questions. The June 1950 issue, for 
example, contained symposia on “Generalists versus Specialists in Polit- 
ical Science” and “The Semantics of Political Science.” We published in 
1950 as a supplement a lengthy report of the Committee on Political 
Parties of the Association under the title of “Toward A More Responsible 
Two-Party System,” which has probably provoked more comment and 
criticism than any other report ever issued by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Fifth, we solicited a substantial number of other articles, in addition 
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to the symposia. Included were a number of bibliographical articles by 
such contributors as Mario Einaudi, E. Malcolm Carroll, H. Arthur Stei- 
ner, and Robert E. Ward. The membership of the Association grew, due 
in part to the increasing number of political scientists in the country and 
in part to the active solicitation begun by Edward Litchfield, who be- 
came Treasurer of the Association after his return from Germany in 1951. 
With this growth there was a rapid increase in the number of articles 
submitted for publication. Nevertheless, I followed the policy adopted 
when editing the Journal of Politics and continued to solicit articles widely. 
Symposia, dealing with new methodological trends, were included. Ar- 
ticles from foreign contributors were sought, some of them involving 
difficult problems of translation for which we had few facilities. 

Included on the editorial boards were some old friends, for whose 
abilities I had great respect, and some with whom I was scarcely ac- 
quainted. However, I feel that the editorial boards included a cross-section 
of the ablest and most active members of the profession. Among those 
with whom I worked most closely were: James W. Fesler, Harold Zink, 
Franz L. Neumann, Merle Fainsod, Charles S. Hyneman, J. Alton Bur- 
dine, Hugh L. Elsbree, Emmette S. Redford, Mario Einaudi, H. Arthur 
Steiner, Francis G. Wilson, Herbert A. Simon, Robert J. Harris, Philip 
W. Buck, and V. O. Key, Jr. Frederic A. Ogg, whom I succeeded as 
Editor of the Review, continued to serve as a helpful member of the 
Board of Editors during my entire term. Hugh L. Elsbree, then the 
Director of the Legislative Reference Service in Washington, contrib- 
uted greatly to the Review as the Book Review Editor. Walter H. Ben- 
nett, a former student, served effectively as News and Notes Editor. 
Despite the decentralized character of the administration of the Review, 
and wide participation in the editorial responsibilities, there was no in- 
stance in my tenure when one of the sectional editors or editorial board 
failed to deliver in time to go to press. The delays in publication lay 
elsewhere, particularly in our arrangements with the publishing house. 

The years 1950—52 were relatively quiet ones in the Association. My 
annual reports were routine and, outside of some occasional criticism of 
specific features of the Review, elicited few reactions at the annual Busi- 
ness Meetings of the Association. Again, I felt that one three-year term 
for the Editor was sufficient, and I decided not to permit my name to be 
submitted for reelection. Hugh L. Elsbree, in the light of his contribu- 
tions to the Review, was selected to succeed me. I continued to serve as 
a member of the Board of Editors and was elected as one of three vice 
presidents of the Association for 1953. 

In 1952-53, while I was spending my sabbatical year in Italy, I con- 
tinued my participation in the activities of the struggling International 
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Political Science Association (IPSA). The early history of the Interna- 
tional Political Science Association is marked by some degree of uncer- 
tainty and is based on limited documentation. However, it was officially 
established in Paris in September 1949 at the instigation and under the 
financial umbrella of the Social Sciences Department of UNESCO. Its 
first president was Quincy Wright, who held office for the triennium 
from 1949-52. The first “World Congress,” as the program meeting was 
called, was held in Zurich in 1950 and was attended by eighty represen- 
tatives of twenty-three countries. The program was apparently arranged 
by a temporary executive committee. The initial meeting of the Council, 
the governing body of IPSA which had been created in 1951 through the 
efforts of Secretary General Meynaud, was held at The Hague in 1952, 
along with the meeting of the “Second World Congress.” It was com- 
posed of thirty members, twenty-two of whom represented “national as- 
sociations.” James K. Pollock, a past president of the American Political 
Science Association, Edward Litchfield, the Executive Director of the 
APSA, and I as Editor of the American Political Science Review repre- 
sented the APSA at the meeting. (See I.P.S.A., Synthesis Report on the 
I.P.S.A., 20 Years Activities, 1949-1969, pp. 1-21, 64). The two candi- 
dates for the presidency to succeed Wright were James K. Pollock from 
the United States and W. A. Robson from the United Kingdom. Robson 
was finally chosen for the triennium 1952-55, with some general “under- 
standing’ that Pollock would also be selected at a later date. 

I worked closely with “Bill” Robson and was asked by him to serve 
as rapporteur (program chairman) for a conference to be held at the 
Foundation Nationale des Sciences Politiques in Paris on June 10-12, 
1953. The Program Committee, consisting of Robson, Meynaud, and 
myself, held at Oxford University one meeting which was also attended 
by a number of social scientists from London and Oxford. (I came from 
Italy via Nice, France where I was grounded by fog overnight both in 
going to and coming from the meeting. Nan wondered if IPSA encour- 
aged sojourns in a French “playboy city’!) The program was focused on 
“Comparative Public Administration with special reference to Bureauc- 
racy. The forty-three participants included many of the familiar faces of 
persons who had been present at the Council meeting in 1952. Partici- 
pants from the United States were Carl J. Friedrich, Charles S. Ascher, 
Jane Carey, Edward Litchfield, John A. Vieg, and myself. Alva Myrdal, 
the Director of the Social Sciences Department of UNESCO, took an 
active part in the Conference. The first of these round tables was de- 
voted to a consideration of “Different Types of Bureaucracies in Modern 
Societies” and was chaired by Raymond Aron of France. Max Weber 
received more than passing attention in the discussions. (The proceed- 
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ings of the Conference were published in early 1954 by IPSA.) This con- 
ference was the first of the “Round Tables and Seminaries,’ to borrow 
official IPSA language, to be held under IPSA auspices during the in- 
terim periods between the Congresses. 

I was not greatly impressed at this early stage with the future pros- 
pects of IPSA and failed to take an active part in it for some time. In later 
years, I attended with some regularity and was pleased to see that my 
early peceptions were misguided ones. In any case, I was happy to be 
present almost at the beginning and to be able to add this footnote on 
the early history of the organization. 

In the years following 1953, I continued to be involved in affairs of 
the APSA, in service on committees and in various other respects. At 
one time I chaired the Committee on Research which was responsible 
for some publications and inquiries regarding future research in political 
science. Its membership read like a roster from Who's Who in political 
science at the time. Subsequently in September 1957, at its fifty-third 
annual meeting I was honored by the Association by being chosen its 
President-elect. V. O. Key, Jr., was the President. 

An oral history project of the American Political Science Association 
in 1979 has caused me to look back and assay some of the phases of my 
personal history and of my role and relationships with professional asso- 
ciations. I recall that I was pleased to be chosen as President-elect of the 
American Political Science Association in September 1957 as the first 
political scientist affiliated with a Southern institution to be so honored. 
In the following September 1958 I assumed the presidency of the APSA. 
The year was a reasonably quiet one as the later pressures of organized 
ethnic groups, women, and caucuses were only in their beginnings. 
However, there was the persistent problem of the proper position of the 
Association in various types of political issues. I was always a strict con- 
structionist in these matters and discouraged active involvement in most 
cases as being inconsistent with the role that the APSA should play with- 
out becoming a tool for organized pressure groups supporting various 
causes. In so doing, I never deluded myself into believing that there was 
a ‘value-free” political science. Justice Holmes once pertinently stressed 
in a classic judicial decision the importance of distinctions of degree. 

During the year 1958-59 I visited and spoke at the annual meeting 
of a number of the then existent regional associations (Mid-West, New 
England, Southern) on the current and desired relationships between 
the APSA and these regional organizations. My message from the center 
was usually received with courtesy tinged with lack of enthusiasm. I had 
hoped as President to be able to invite the Association to meet in Dur- 
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co-hosts, but the fact that Duke was still segregated precluded this pos- 
sibility. This handicap was later cited when I was Provost in our efforts 
with the Board of Trustees to desegregate Duke. 

Owing in particular to the imagination and efforts of the Executive 
Director, Evron M. Kirkpatrick, the activities of the Association were 
slowly expanding through provision for training programs, Congressional 
internships, and in other respects. These activities, and particularly the 
increasing costs of publishing the American Political Science Review, re- 
sulted in the need for additional revenues. The only available source of 
additional funds was an increase in the annual dues. The mere mention 
of such a step immediately aroused controversy. Much time and effort 
were expended in making the moderate increase proposed by the Exec- 
utive Committee palatable to a majority of the members who would at- 
tend the annual Business Meeting of the Association. One step taken was 
to call a meeting in New York of several former presidents of the Associa- 
tion (Harold Lasswell, V. O. Key, Pendleton Herring) and to secure their 
advice and support. V. O. Key made the motion for the increase in dues 
at the Business Meeting along with an effective justification for it. In the 
end, the negative reaction which had been anticipated never material- 
ized. 

In September 1959, my presidential address was entitled “Three 
Constitutional Courts” (American Political Science Review, December 
1959). It was the product of previous research I had done on constitu- 
tional courts in West Germany, Italy, and Austria. I chose this type of 
topic rather than to comment on the “state of the profession.” I was pleased 
to be introduced by my former professor, collaborator and friend, Carl J. 
Friedrich. Successful efforts were made to secure the attendance for the 
occasion of a number of foreign judges, including an old friend, Justice 
Hans Kutscher of the West German Federal Constitutional Court. Fol- 
lowing this annual meeting, Nan and I left for Nigeria where I was to 
spend most of a sabbatical research year. 

One of my lengthiest professional involvements was as a member of 
the Governmental Affairs Institute, which was intertwined with the APSA 
for a decade and a half. The GAI had its origins in 1947 in an American 
Council on Education Committee created to help in the political orien- 
tation of young Germans who were brought to this country after World 
War II. Dr. Edward Litchfield, the Director of the Civil Affairs Division 
in the Military Government in Germany under General Lucius Clay, was 
primarily responsible for the establishment of the program. After a couple 
of years, the ACE decided to spin off this new committee, and the GAI 
was then incorporated as a separate, nonprofit educational institution in 
Delaware. At about the same time, Litchfield became the Executive Di- 
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rector of the American Political Science Association and the GAI began 
to function under his direction as a closely related research arm of the 
Association. The APSA headquarters were moved to Washington during 
this period and the Association and the GAI shared some of the same 
quarters and staff. There followed a fruitful relationship between the two 
organizations, with the GAI embarking on an ambitious exchange pro- 
gram involving foreign political leaders and on research work for a num- 
ber of governmental agencies, including the State Department, the De- 
partment of the Army, and the Agency for International Development, 
and for the foreign governments of Iran, Ecuador, and Brazil. During 
this period, the board of the GAI numbered among its members several 
presidents of the APSA, among them James K. Pollock, Luther Gulick, 
Carl J. Friedrich, Ralph Bunche (who returned to the Board for a second 
time in 1967, after an absence of several years), and myself. 

In the early days of this interrelationship, Ed Litchfield arranged 
through Mr. Will Alexander, a distinguished observer of the southern 
racial scene and a consultant to the Edgar Stern Foundation, for a sub- 
stantial grant to be used for the purpose of a political science building to 
house both the APSA and the GAIT. Since Mr. Alexander had retired in 
the vicinity of Durham, I joined Litchfield in some of the preliminary 
discussions. The vagueness of the terms of the grant and of the intentions 
of the donors was later to lead to some controversy between the Institute 
and the Association when their companionate marriage was dissolved 
and the two organizations elected to follow independent paths. Evron 
Kirkpatrick, who became Executive Director of the APSA in 1954, served 
on the board of the GAI for several years but resigned his membership 
in 1964. There followed a period of negotiation and some controversy 
over the “equity” in the jointly occupied building and in other proper- 
ties. The matter was finally settled in 1966 when the GAI board agreed 
to pay the Association $100,500 for its share in the jointly-held proper- 
ties. While I continued to serve as a member of the board of the GAT, I 
was fully occupied as Provost at Duke and took no part in the negotia- 
tions other than to register approval of the final amicable agreement. The 
funds derived by the APSA from this transactions were utilized in the 
purchase of its present headquarters on New Hampshire Avenue in 
Washington, D.C. 

The two most active members of the GAI, Jim Pollock and Ed Litch- 
field, both died in 1968. Following these events not long after the sev- 
erance of its ties with the Association, the GAI entered a new phase of 
completely independent and separate operation. In 1973, it was legally 
combined with the Public Administration Service, located for many years 
at its University of Chicago headquarters. Under the terms of association 
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of the two legally separate corporations, the members of the board of the 
PAS acquired membership on the board of the GAI and vice versa. I 
remained a member of both boards with their similar composition and 
separate identities until 1978 when the two organizations were legally 
fused into one corporation. At that time, I was the only one of the origi- 
nal members still on the board of the GAI. The new PAS-GAI has recovy- 
ered some of the momentum of earlier days following the reorganization 
which accompanied the legal changes. In retrospect, I feel that the GAI 
made a respectable professional contribution through its stimulation of 
international political exchanges and through certain of its research un- 
dertakings. But long before the legal dissolution, it had lost much of its 
early rationale. 

In looking back from the vantage point of 1960 on my professional 
career, I could not cite any major contribution or writing of mine which 
had made any deep impact on the profession. Carl Friedrich and I had 
collaborated at an early date on a study of Responsible Bureaucracy 
(Harvard University Press, 1932) in which there was an application to 
the Swiss scene of Max Weber's concept of bureaucracy before Weber's 
major writings had been translated. Early publications on German Na- 
tional Socialism (especially on the Labor Front and corporative theory), 
on the Italian fascist bureaucracy, and on Canadian bureaucracy and fed- 
eralism may have encouraged others at an early date to dig deeper in the 
areas which I had explored. In any case, the chief thrust of my research 
in the earlier years was on bureaucracy, fascism and federalism. I contin- 
ued this focus in later years in my research in Europe and Africa, though 
my active administrative involvement at Duke after 1960 led to a special 
interest in universities, student activism and higher education abroad. 

To refer again to my experiences as an editor of professional journals, 
I might summarize some of my practices and policies with the Journal of 
Politics (JOP) and the American Political Science Review (APSR). First of 
all, I read most and examined in some fashion the remainder of all the 
articles which were submitted for publication. A number of articles could 
be immediately returned to the authors as not meeting the accepted 
formal requirements for publication. Second, I worked with a limited 
staff—a half-time secretary when I edited the JOP and one full-time sec- 
retary and assistant when I edited the APSR. These assistants and I did 
all of the editing and proofreading for each issue. Third, I secured the 
cooperation of a large number of members of the associations and uti- 
lized them in various capacities. The organizational arrangements re- 
quired a marked degree of devolution of responsibilities for various sec- 
tions, such as book reviews, news and notes, bibliographical items, doctoral 
dissertations, and others. Fourth, and most controversial, I solicited at 
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least one-fourth of the articles which were published, usually for sym- 
posia. A number of these articles were from foreign contributors who 
would not otherwise have submitted papers for publication. Some mis- 
takes were made. Fifth, I never accepted articles for more than three 
issues, and rarely for more than two issues, ahead. Toward this end, I 
never published an article which had been rejected by any one member 
of the editorial board or selected reader. In addition, I returned for vari- 
ous reasons (duplication, some distribution of fields, timeliness, quality 
of writing, incorrect citations, etc.) a number of articles which had been 
recommended strongly by the readers for publication. The book review 
editors kept their sections reasonably up-to-date by a judicious selection 
of books to be reviewed. These policies were not always popular but they 
were necessary to avoid the very unfortunate and avoidable experiences 
of the APSR from 1971-77. In short, I felt that the editor has to exercise 
a high degree of direction and make a heavy personal commitment in the 
work. He should serve for only a limited period of time to allow for new 
blood with differing backgrounds and new orientations. The lack of ex- 
perience argument against change has been over-stressed, as it takes less 
time for a new editor to be initiated than for contributors to forget the 
old one who in their view unjustifiably rejected their articles. The JOP 
has from the beginning followed a practice of frequent rotation and the 
results have been beneficial. I realize that there are widely held caveats 
to some of the procedures and policies outlined, and that the final bal- 
ance sheet can only be prepared by one’s peers. 

There were several professors whose influence on me was particu- 
larly marked. B. F. Wright, Jr., under whom I took my first course in 
political thought at the University of Texas in 1923 and for whom I served 
one year as an assistant at Harvard in 1929, gave me an appreciation of 
the fundamentals of political theory. Charles H. McIlwain at Harvard, a 
great historian of political thought, made me realize that the political 
classics can best be understood and appreciated in their historical set- 
ting. I was heavily influenced by Carl J. Friedrich, under whom I stud- 
ied and with whom I was happily associated for many years. He was 
responsible for my early interest in European politics and for my first 
opportunity to do field research in Germany. Friedrich, who was to hold 
honorary degrees from such prestigious universities as Oxford, Paris, 
Heidelberg, and Harvard, and to serve as president of both the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and the International Political Science 
Association, was for me a bridge between the American and European 
cultural worlds. But he prized most his recognition as a “Master Farmer” 
in Vermont, where he owned a farm, and was always proud of his early 
book on The New Belief in the Common Man (1942). In an unusual way, 
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Gustav Radbruch, the renowned professor of jurisprudence at Heidel- 
berg whom I knew in 1933 during his enforced retirement, left a deep 
impression on me. Radbruch, whose writings had always been rooted in 
positivism, was seeking new orientation as he underwent the intellectual 
transformation produced by Nazism. 

The most stimulating group with which I was ever professionally 
associated was the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council which was established in 1954. I was one of the 
original members of this committee. Its somewhat changing membership 
to the early 1960s included James S. Coleman, Myron Weiner, Gabriel 
A. Almond, Raymond A. Bauer, Lucian W. Pye, Dankwart A. Rustow, 
Joseph LaPalombara, Robert E. Ward, Sidney Verba, Leonard Binder, 
Roy C. Macridis, Herbert H. Hyman, Guy J. Pauker, George T. McT. 
Kahin, Walter R. Sharp, Sigmund Neumann, and myself. By 1967 Philip 
E. Converse, Samuel P. Huntington, and Aristide R. Zolberg had been 
added. Pendleton Herring, President of the Social Science Research 
Council (SSRC), attended all meetings and Bryce Wood of the SSRC 
served as secretary. Under the impressive chairmanships, first of Gabriel 
Almond and later of Lucian Pye, the very active committee revolution- 
ized the field of comparative politics through its probing inquiries and 
its numerous publications and was responsible for the stimulation of much 
field research by a large number of young political scientists. Sigmund 
Neumann and I sought constantly to insist upon the need for historical 
perspective in the deliberations of the committee. From my personal 
point of view, I consider this early involvement in the activities of the 
committee to constitute one of my most stimulating professional experi- 
ences. The asides at our numerous meetings, for example watching vis- 
iting Karl Deutsch and Zbignew Brzezinski apply their unique and inef- 
fective techniques in draw and stud poker, constitute pleasant recollections. 
The final report of the committee was entitled A Report of the Activities 
of the Committee on Comparative Politics, 1954-70 (SSRC, March 1971) 
and is an impressive record. 

But my heaviest indebtedness was to fellow students, including J. 
Alton Burdine, Emmette Redford, Roscoe Martin, and V. O. Key at the 
University of Texas along with others at Harvard University—Merle 
Fainsod, Hugh Elsbree, Max Shepard, Campbell Beard, Fred Watkins, 
Bill Maddox, and Norton Long. They provided many hours of pleasant 
and stimulating discussion and controversy which often led me to reflec- 
tion and numerous new lines of inquiry. I have subsequently felt that 
fellow students are the most important teachers in all universities. 

During my years at Duke, I have directed the Ph.D. dissertations 
of nineteen students. They, along with their academic or other affiliations 
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in 1980, were: Samuel H. Barnes (University of Michigan), Walter H. 
Bennett (retired from the University of Alabama), Edwin R. Black (Queens 
University, Ontario), George Breckenridge (McMaster University, On- 
tario), Ronald F. Bunn (University of Missouri), Herbert N. Drennon 
(University of Kentucky), Frederick Fletcher (York University, Ontario), 
Robert M. Gill (Radford College), Jay E. Hakes (AID, Washington), Milan 
E. Hapala (Sweet Briar College), William H. N. Hull (Brock University, 
Ontario), Roy E. Jumper (Indiana University), Robert N. Kelson (Uni- 
versity of Nedlands, Western Australia), Thomas Levy (University of New 
Brunswick, deceased), Josephine Fishel Milburn (University of Rhode 
Island), Rudolph Plehwe (Latrobe University, Australia), Richard B. Ri- 
ley (Baylor University), Howard A. Scarrow (SUNY-Stony Brook), and 
John R. Williams (West Virginia University). Among these, Sam Barnes 
and Howard Scarrow have acquired some reputation as researchers in 
comparative politics. Ronald Bunn has served as Dean at the University 
of Houston, Vice President for Academic Affairs at SUNY in Buffalo, and 
later as Vice President of the University of Missouri. Josephine Milburn, 
who has done considerable work in Commonwealth countries, was the 
chairman of the first committee of the APSA on the status of women in 
the profession. Several of those mentioned have served as chairmen of 
their departments, and Sam Barnes is now functioning in this capacity at 
the University of Michigan. Roy Jumper has had administrative respon- 
sibilities at Indiana University. Walter Bennett was president of the 
Southern Political Science Association in 1954. One, Jay Hakes, has been 
in government service and has held key positions with the Democratic 
National Committee in the presidential campaigns of 1975-76 and 1979— 
80. Those from Commonwealth countries have been active in their uni- 
versities and professional associations. Ed Black at Queens, for example, 
has been Associate Editor of the Canadian Journal of Political Science. 
Tom Levy, a Canadian, was unfortunately killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. This is only a partial accounting as no attempt has been made to 
list their publications, but I have been pleased with the results. I have 
maintained close touch with nearly all of these students and heard from 
them in a happy fashion when I retired. 

In political science I have always been an eclectic. I was never deeply 
interested in the interminable controversy and blood feuds of an early 
era of the thirties, forties, and fifties over the questions of a monopoly of 
the legitimate use of force, distribution of power and power relation- 
ships, authoritative allocation of values, etc.—in short, over what was 
political science. However, I did not take seriously V. O. Key, who, when 
chairman of the Department of Government at Harvard, was asked by a 
fellow member of a Ford Foundation committee surveying the social 
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sciences at Harvard in 1953-54, what was political science. His reply, 
with tongue in cheek, was that “it is everything included in all the courses 
offered by the Department of Government at Harvard.” The study of 
political science, in my view, requires a firm background in history, and 
a concern for such timeless questions as liberty and justice with their 
roots in the classics of political theory. It should not ignore the impor- 
tance of institutions (it is worth mentioning that the two universities where 
I did my undergraduate and graduate work, Texas and Harvard, are among 
the very few which still use the designation “Department of Govern- 
ment’), and it must particularly deal with public problems and policy 
issues. My teaching, at least in later years, has always been problem 
centered. 

The dominant orientation in political science when I assumed the 
editorship of the American Political Science Review in 1950 was the formal- 
legal one. Indeed, almost all of the exchanges with other journals at that 
time were with legal publications. Without rejecting completely the legal 
approach, I joined the reaction against it at its beginning in the early 
1950s. Early issues of the Review which I edited included solicited sym- 
posia on methodology (i.e., the discussion of the “semantics of political 
science’ by Harold Lasswell, Herbert A. Simon, George D. Lundberg, 
and Max Radin in the June 1950 issue). In addition, I added in each issue 
a section on “Articles and Documents on Methodology and Research in 
the Social Sciences,” edited by Herbert A. Simon. The behavioral revo- 
lution which owed much to Bentley and particularly to Charles E. Mer- 
riam and his students was then in its infancy. But like the formal-legal 
and other earlier orientations, which began their decline when they showed 
signs of developing their own religious cults, the empirical-behavioral 
revolution shows evidences of being on the wane as it is colored and 
affected by new emphases. No doubt, like its predecessors, behaviorism 
will leave an important and lasting heritage. In short, I have always looked 
with tolerance on all of the “new beginnings” and with suspicion on claims 
of exclusiveness or finality. I have remained an eclectic—perhaps at times 
a confused one. 
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Non-administrative 
Academic Involvements, 


1952-70 


My major responsibilities and commitments during most of the two dec- 
ades from 1952-70 were devoted to teaching and research. Much of my 
teaching during those years was directed more and more toward com- 
parative politics and an increasing amount of it was done in seminars 
which I conducted in my home. Almost all of my graduate work was in 
seminars held there and some of my most pleasant memories of and as- 
sociations with doctoral students now active in the profession relate to 
those joint experiences. Therefore, if I have left the impression in my 
presentation that other activities were dominant in my interest and com- 
mitments, I have not intended to do so. My allocations of time always 
gave first priority to my teaching responsibilities, and my most lasting 
memories relate to former students. A number of them have achieved 
real distinction in the profession. Because of my continued interest in 
teaching, I welcomed the opportunity to offer for senior undergraduates 
a university seminar after my retirement from Duke University in 1975. 

But there were also some research priorities. In 1952-53, we de- 
cided to return to Italy, one of our favorite countries, for a sabbatical 
year. The continuing appeal of Italy for research purposes had a special 
rationale. I had engaged in research in Rome on the fascist bureaucracy 
during the mid 1930s and was interested in the heritage of the fascist 
regime and the War. Nan had lived for two years in Florence and both of 
us had numerous Italian friends who would welcome us. The appeals of 
Florence for Nan and of Rome for me were ever-present for many rea- 
sons. I consequently made a successful effort to receive a Fulbright re- 
search award for the year. 

Italy in 1952 was emerging from the chaos left by fascism and the 
War. It had abolished the monarchy, had adopted a new republican con- 
stitution and had held its first election for the Chamber of Deputies in 
1948. The Paris Peace Treaty of 1947 had shorn it of its African colonies 
and other territories. It was faced with the perennial problem of solving 
the disparities between the industralized north and the underdeveloped 
south, that part of Italy below the point which Carlo Levi popularized in 
Christ Stopped at Eboli. It was again seeking some respectability in the 
international order—it did not become a member of the U.N. until 1955. 
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Controversial church-state relationships in this Catholic country were 
still rooted in the Lateran Pacts of 1929. I was also interested in the 
forthcoming parliamentary election of 1953 which would indicate the trends 
in the development of the postwar political parties. 

After reading the proof in the first edition of European Political Sys- 
tems (Knopf, 1953), Nan and I spent several weeks at the University for 
Foreigners at Perugia to improve our facility in spoken Italian. While in 
this historic city with its Etruscan ruins, we used every artifice to stay 
warm, including the resort to unlimited quantities of Italian cognac at all 
hours. Later in Rome we learned of the intricacies of renting apartments. 
On the Viale Pola we finally located one which was owned by a tempera- 
mental Italian diplomat and which was situated not far from one of Mus- 
solini’s well-guarded residences. The procedures for purchasing grocer- 
ies and wine were no less involved. I tried unsuccessfully to escape from 
the small boy sent by our grocer to accompany me and carry even the 
smallest package. Our wine dealer, who operated a one-man shop near 
our apartment, was an avowed member of the Communist Party, but he 
always forgot to be anti-American when other Italians were not present. 
On these occasions, after my purchase, he would insist on offering me a 
free drink of wine, always heavily charged with alcohol as he assumed 
that most Americans judged the quality of wine by its alcoholic content. 
For a few intimate moments I would join the brotherhood of the prole- 
tariat! 

My work carried me from the Alto Adige near the Austrian border 
to the Valle d’Aosta on the French frontier, and through the main urban 
centers of Genoa, Milan, Rome, and Naples south to Palermo on the 
western side of Sicily. My main task on these travels was to interview 
officials, civil servants, professors, labor leaders and industrialists who 
were involved in or had some knowledge of the administrative process. 
I found in 1953, as I had in the fascist period, that Talleyrand’s adage 
about things remaining the same the more they changed still held true. 
There had been few changes in the centralized and uncoordinated con- 
trol of the bureaucracy at the center. The public service was over-stafted, 
poorly paid and suffered from low morale. Actually, it was a reservoir for 
the more than two million unemployed, heavily concentrated in the south. 
There was little mechanization of services, and we could stand for hours 
in line at a postoffice to pay a light bill while a clerk made a laborious 
entry by hand. Holidays were frequent, hours of work were spotty, and 
little time remained for the average civil servant in the afternoon after 
the siesta. There had been some improvement since the 1930s in the 
enforceable rights of civil servants, whether through Parliament, the Courts 
or the trade unions. But one Venetian could remark that the “more the 
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unemployed the more the number of policemen from the south,’ and 
southern dialects were conspicuous in the lower ranks of the civil service 
north of Rome. I concluded that any real reform of the Italian bureauc- 
racy could come only after a solution was found for her unemployment 
problem and this solution would necessitate no less than a change in 
Italian cultural patterns and a rewriting of Italian history. But a fellow 
Fulbrighter in 1952-53, Joseph La Palombara, was later to deal more 
definitively than did I with the special pressures on the Italian bureauc- 
racy (Interest Groups in Italian Politics, 1964). 

My research in Sicily was especially appealing, and I laid the 
groundwork for later study of Italian regionalism (Sicily being one of the 
five regions specifically recognized in the Italian constitution). The ef- 
fects of layer on layer of foreign rule during the past centuries in the 
island were visible in the shrugs of the shoulder when there was any 
conversation about change or reform. The magnificent cathedral at Mon- 
reale, near Palermo, reflected in its mosaics some of these past historical 
vicissitudes. Political corruption and the role of the Mafia were not dis- 
cussed—their existence, however, was taken for granted. 

I recall one incident on our last return from Sicily when crossing the 
straits of Messina at night on the boat train. I sought to negotiate for an 
overnight sleeper to Rome and was surprised when the train officials 
refused to take my American Express Travelers cheque. At a critical mo- 
ment, a well-dressed Italian stepped forward and offered to make the 
payment in Italian currency for me. I thanked him and gave him my 
Rome address. My benefactor called in a couple of days and came to my 
apartment for a drink. Here he told his story. He had been captured in 
the north in 1944 by Italian partisans who had decided to execute him. 
His life was saved at this juncture by an American colonel. His gesture 
to me, according to his story, was the first opportunity he had in a tan- 
gible way to “return a favor’ to an American. I never saw the Italian 
again. 

The universities, particularly the University of Rome, still showed a 
limited residue of the fascist period. Indeed, the faculties of political 
science in Rome and Florence, with which I had some special contacts, 
had been the creations of Mussolini’ propaganda henchmen. Few of the 
early appointees had been removed, and there was understandable sen- 
sitivity to discuss the events between 1922, the year of the so-called 
March on Rome, and 1943, the year when the Fascist Grand Council 
dismissed Mussolini. The buildings were always cold, and appeared even 
colder when constructed of the inexhaustible white marble, and I spent 
a number of winter days in a heavy overcoat in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Rome. The university professors, who had few if any direct con- 
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tacts with the students, often held one or two additional jobs to supple- 
ment their university salaries. There were few records of the university 
students who seemed to come and go as their economic circumstances 
permitted. I recall talking to one student, as he wandered in the hall 
outside of the scheduled place for his doctoral examination at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, looking hopelessly for his doctoral committee. The stu- 
dent told me that this was the second scheduled time that he had been 
unable to contact his committee. I audited one course in Italian labor law 
and marveled regularly when the professor entered and departed in all 
of his majesty. 

The parliamentary election of 1953 enabled me to assay the reasons 
for the growing strength of the Communist Party. It was the largest Com- 
munist party in western Europe and received 23 percent of the popular 
vote in that Italian election. Among the explanations for its showing were 
the obvious socioeconomic ones with a particular eye on unemployment 
figures, special regional problems, the unique slant in Marxist ideology 
provided for Italians by Gramsci, the leadership qualities of Palmiro To- 
gliatti and his entourage, and the Party's substantial financial support 
which was at least partially supplied by the Soviet Union. Three addi- 
tional reasons were noted by me. The first was the large number of non- 
Communists who voted for the Communist lists as a protest against the 
incumbent government. A second was the revival of memories of the 
partisan struggle against fascism in which the well-organized communist 
underground played a leading part. One could see in Rome and other 
Italian cities wreaths, along with red carnations, placed on the doors of 
the abodes of the families of martyrs whose names and dates of execution 
were listed. Finally, there were historical considerations which helped 
explain the heavy Communist vote in the former Papal States north of 
Rome, and in a few isolated areas in the far north where there was still a 
lingering resonance of the French Revolution. I visited one of these areas 
north of Turin on election day with Dr. Grove Haines, the head of the 
Bologna Center of SAIS and a leading student of Italian communism. We 
watched on that Sunday morning the groups of voters returning from 
Mass before they went to the polls. They were not concerned about Pa- 
pal “proibizione.” 

During the year, I participated in a conference with Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi, the Jeading Italian statesman of the postwar period, not long 
before his retirement. Nan and I joined a few associates from the College 
of Europe for an “audience” with Pope Pius XII, shortly after the Pon- 
tiff's serious illness. The friends from the College of Europe in Bruges, 
Belgium, where I had lectured for one week earlier in the year, were 
headed by Father Verleye, a Capuchin monk who served as the Admin- 
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istrative Officer of the College. It was rumored that the arrangements for 
this special audience, held in a small private room in the Vatican, had 
been made by a valet of the Pope who came from Bruges! In any case, 
the Pope, who needed the support of two cardinals while he stood, read 
to the dozen of us a handwritten manuscript on higher education which 
was published on the following day in the official organ, the Osservatore 
Romano. Nan and I were standing almost beside the Pope in a picture 
which I now have in my study. We were amazed when Clare Boothe 
Luce was appointed ambassador to Italy in the light of prevailing Italian 
attitudes toward women in public life. She was one of the first, if not the 
first, woman to receive a major ambassadorial post abroad. Mrs. Luce 
quickly made her place in the skeptical diplomatic circles through both 
her ability and her charm. Shortly after her arrival in 1953, I attended 
on invitation a meeting of American officials from a number of African 
countries for a discussion of problems of developing countries in the 
Mediterranean area. Mrs. Luce, the keynote speaker, faced an unusually 
hostile male audience. But the political insights and sharp wit of the 
former playwright and author of The Women quickly changed the atmo- 
sphere. After the talk I was always a dedicated disciple. 

Every block in Rome seems to have some historical significance for 
me. Nan and I never lost our admiration for Italian art, music and culture 
nor our passion for sightseeing in the “Eternal City.’ But an Italian se- 
quel to our Italian story occurred after our return to Durham. Although 
all of the final inspections and transfers had been made when we de- 
parted with proper legal ceremony, the owner of the apartment which 
we vacated found some damage in his basement which had been caused 
by a severe rain storm. He wrote me as a “responsible internationally- 
minded professor” for some “financial adjustment.” I made a token pay- 
ment through an Italian avvocat, a friend in Rome. 

Back on the American scene, I participated in 1954 as a member of 
the Visiting Committee in a survey of the “behavioral sciences’ at Har- 
vard University under an ambitious “Self-Study Program” initiated by 
the Ford Foundation. Other members of this committee included an- 
thropologist George P. Murdock, sociologist Robert K. Merton, and psy- 
chologist Ernest R. Hilgard. The secretary of the committee was Frank 
Sutton, later with the Ford Foundation. My particular areas for investi- 
gation on several visits included the Law School, where I met several 
times with the Associate Dean, Kingman Brewster, later President of 
Yale, and U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. I also spent some time in 
such interdisciplinary institutes as the Russian Research Center. Our 
committee, in its report of July 1, 1954, was both properly impressed 
with Harvard quality and duly critical of some departmental arrange- 
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ments and Harvard inbreeding. One thing I learned was that “political 
science covered everything called political science in Departments of 
Political Science.” This definition came from V. O. Key, then the drafted 
chairman of the Department of Government at Harvard, who was not to 
be inveigled into a fruitless discussion of the question “What is political 
science?” 

In 1955, a Committee on Commonwealth Studies, which was com- 
posed of some of Duke’s leading social scientists (Robert R. Wilson, Cal- 
vin B. Hoover, Joseph J. Spengler, and Paul H. Clyde) and which I chaired, 
applied for a grant to initiate a Commonwealth program. We had been 
supported in our planning by “seed money” provided by Vice-President 
Paul Gross to bring a number of Commonwealth visitors to Durham for 
consultation. Paul Clyde, who was the Director of the Summer School, 
made his facilities available and contributed in special ways through his 
knowledge of Canadian affairs and of publication problems. I wrote the 
application for the requested grant of $350,000 to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration during one night in a motel in Texas while Nan and I were return- 
ing from my home in Texas to Durham. The program called for faculty 
exchanges and visiting lectureships, fellowship programs to be adminis- 
tered in the Commonwealth countries for the selection of graduate stu- 
dents to study at Duke, library acquisitions to strengthen the Common- 
wealth holdings of the Duke Library, the support of research projects 
undertaken by Duke University and other interested professors, and other 
matters. We were visited at Duke by the President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, John Gardner, and associates, and benefited from the fact that 
Carnegie administered a _ special fund designated for (British) 
Commonwealth-related work. Our collective efforts were successful. After 
the grant had been received, we felt that we should develop some con- 
tacts in Commonwealth countries with which we were inadequately ac- 
quainted. 

In consequence, Nan and I embarked in the summer of 1955 on a 
trip which carried us through New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. I was met on all occasions with great friendliness and curi- 
osity, but with some amusement that a (British!) Commonwealth Studies 
Center was being established in Durham, North Carolina. But many 
contacts were made in the university and official communities which were 
later to prove helpful. In particular with the approval and cooperation of 
officers in the Rockefeller Foundation which was phasing out its fellow- 
ship program there, we inherited the members of their selection com- 
mittees in New Zealand and Australia for service on Duke University 
selection committees. After 1955, these committees, as altered over time, 
recommended students annually for Commonwealth, or James B. Duke, 
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fellowships at Duke. The considerable number of recipients of Duke 
Ph. D.s teaching “down under’ in the social sciences can be attributed to 
this program. In addition, the stage was set for New Zealand and Austra- 
lian, as well as Canadian, involvement in other aspects of the Common- 
wealth program, research publications, visiting professorships, etc. I feel 
that the Commonwealth Studies program contributed in a major way to 
developing an interest in the international areas and relations at Duke 
and helped to give the university some academic recognition for these 
activities. 

In 1955 pro-American attitudes in Australia, in part a heritage of 
American naval prowess at the Battle of the Coral Sea in 1942, were 
much in evidence. One lower civil servant told me with pride of an un- 
married relative whose son had been fathered by an American sailor. It 
mattered not that the father had sailed away into the northern mists 
without leaving a forwarding address. Even the anecdotes about visiting 
American scholars were kindly related. One account of a member of the 
first Fulbright contingent involved an agricultural specialist recruited 
hastily in the summer in the United States for work in Tasmania, the 
island state south of the mainland of Australia. The specialist, unaware of 
the differences in climates in the northern and southern hemispheres, 
arrived in Sydney in a seersucker suit and wearing a straw hat, drew an 
advance on his future salary, and finally moved far south to Tasmania in 
the midst of its winter. Reportedly, the American spent one night in 
Hobart, the capital, and disappeared without notice from the Australian 
scene. Nan and I were attracted by the famous zoo in Sydney and the 
equally well-known rose garden in Melbourne. I was intrigued by the 
love of sports, especially horse racing. All life stops for a period on Mel- 
bourne Cup Day. There are still in a museum in Melbourne the stuffed 
remains of Pharlap, Australia’s most famous race horse, which died under 
suspicious circumstances while in the United States for racing purposes. 
The dates of our visit to Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, coincided 
with those of the intricacies and demands of the annual wool market, 
when Australian wool is bought for export. The competition for room was 
so hectic that we almost settled for a park bench! Perth in Western Aus- 
tralia was a pleasant point of departure for Johannesburg in South Africa 
via the Cocos Islands, an atoll of twenty-seven islands with a population 
of less than one thousand, and the historic sugar island of Mauritius, 
where decades of British control could not submerge the French lan- 
guage and historic cultural influences. 

In South Africa we moved between Cape Town and Pretoria, the 
one the legislative and the other the administrative capital. In Cape Town, 
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we had dinner with American Ambassador and Mrs. Edward T. Wales on 
an inconvenient date. The Ambassador had discovered the previous day 
that his excellent cook was also ministering to local natives as a so-called 
“witch doctor” through the use of a wide variety of charms, herbs and 
animal parts. In view of his conflicting responsibilities, the cook had been 
dismissed, leaving the household disconsolate. We contacted a number 
of university people, especially presidents and administrators, who were 
later to visit the United States and Duke under Carnegie Foundation 
auspices. Certain of these visitors exhibited less doctrinal rigidity on ra- 
cial matters upon their return from the United States than they had in 
their own country. I regretted later, when circumstances occasioned it, 
the termination of this visitation program by Carnegie. Through in- 
formed friends we gained some appreciation of the deep-seated and last- 
ing character of the racial problems in South Africa. It was my conclusion 
at that time, and later, that some type of “Armageddon” was almost in- 
evitable. 

There were interesting recollections of visits to three unique univer- 
sities in these Commonwealth countries (South Africa withdrew in 1961) 
during this round-the-world trip. The first was to the University of New 
Zealand, a federated university composed of four constituent colleges, 
two on the North Island and two on the South Island, and two associated 
argicultural colleges. Modeled upon the University of London, the Uni- 
versity provided a type of coordination and common services, including 
a grants committee for budgetary purposes. In 1961, “The contentions of 
its constituent colleges, often locked in a kind of Aeschylean inevitability 
in mutual frustration” (Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1979, p. 
1815), caused the dissolution of the University of New Zealand. 

Another unique institution was the Australian National University, 
founded immediately after World War II, and still in its infancy when we 
visited it. Located in the capital city of Australia, Canberra, it was de- 
signed to provide a special university with arrangements which would 
be most favorable for its research faculty. Composed of four research 
schools, one of them in the social sciences, it was to consist of a group of 
scholars free from the worrisome distractions of students. The faculty 
members were guaranteed a full sabbatical year for each three years of 
service. Some of the aura of being without students had disappeared by 
1955 and steps had been taken to attract graduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents, who increased from four in 1951 to seventy in 1955. Later ar- 
rangements were made to add undergraduate students through affiliation 
with a Canberra college. Nan and I spent two pleasant weeks at the 
A.N.U. University House, which was under the benevolent direction of 
an unusual scholar, A. D. Trendall. 
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We were later to develop cordial and meaningful relations with A.N.U. 
and other Australian universities in a number of ways. In retrospect, I 
was pleased to note the postmortem of my colleague Richard L. Watson, 
Jr., Professor of History, after he had spent a semester lecturing at Mur- 
doch University and in visiting other universities in Australia in 1980. 
He left Australia with this observation: “We returned to the United States 
with the somewhat biased conviction that the Commonwealth Studies 
program, with the help of colleagues in other departments and schools, 
by careful planning and skillful management, and by concentrating re- 
sources in limited geographical areas, had succeeded in making more of 
an impact and in creating a greater reputation for Duke than for any 
other American university in this part of the world.” (Duke University 
Faculty Newsletter, January 1981, p. 7). 

The third institution, the University of Stellenbosch, was attrac- 
tively located to the east of Cape Town in the southwest tip of the Union 
of South Africa. It was then a university center for much of the highly 
controversial research on racial and ethnic problems, and some of its 
doctrinaire pronouncements on apartheid provided support for the offi- 
cial policies of the national government. The University was properly 
termed the “central nervous system for South Africa” and by 1979 six of 
the eight prime ministers of the country had been educated there. But 
one could at the time of our visit detect at Stellenbosch the cautious 
beginning of criticism of apartheid which has in later years provided a 
somewhat different intellectual climate in that institution. And South Af- 
rica in 1955 was not without its liberal professors or lecturers. Among 
them were economists H. M. Robertson and Sheila T. van der Horst, 
who were later to lecture and teach at Duke University. 

During the years between 1955-59, I sought to develop my creden- 
tials as a teacher and researcher and I devoted considerable time to both 
activities during the academic sessions. My research, and some contin- 
uing consultative work, carried us to West Germany and other European 
countries in the summers of 1957 and 1958. As previously mentioned, I 
was also active in that period in the numerous meetings, conferences and 
seminars of the Committee on Comparative Policies of the Social Science 
Research Council (SSRC). In addition, I was for several years one of the 
American Political Science Association representatives on the SSRC it- 
self. The annual meetings of the SSRC were usually held in the Poconos 
in Pennsylvania and promoted stimulating meetings in an extraordinarily 
pleasant environment. I learned there some of the conditions under which 
interdisciplinary cooperation was productive and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, some of the false expectations in such effort. 

During the years 1957—68, I served as the Political Science Editor 
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of Appleton-Century-Crofts. The publishing house was an old and con- 
servative one which had one best seller during the preceding years— 
Frederic A. Ogg and P. O. Ray, Introduction to American Government. 
In fact, it was the textbook in American government in nearly all univer- 
sities. As I had succeeded Ogg as Editor of the Review, so by pure coin- 
cidence I succeeded him as Political Science Editor for his own publish- 
ing house. We had a few reasonably successful books, but none that had 
spectacular reception. However, I continued to receive royalties on sev- 
eral even after they were eventually acquired by Prentice-Hall when it 
absorbed the residue of Appleton-Century-Crofts. Included were the re- 
vised editions of Robert E. Cushman, Cases in Constitutional Law (now 
Cushman and Cushman, authors) and Vernon van Dyke, International 
Politics. An innovation was to develop a paperback series of monographs, 
one of which was co-authored by my Duke colleague, Robert S. Rankin. 
When control of Appleton-Century-Crofts was acquired by a new com- 
pany and I was faced with the demands of my position as Provost at Duke 
University, I decided to resign. 

In addition to my visits to African countries, which I shall discuss 
later, the following years were filled with frequent, almost annual and 
necessarily brief trips to Europe. These were usually of four to six weeks, 
though occasionally of two months, duration in the summers. My con- 
sultative and research work took me to Germany in 1962 and again in 
1963. One of my interesting interviews in 1962 was with President Luebke 
of West Germany. He had recently returned from a trip to Guinea, Sene- 
gal, and Liberia in Africa and was particularly concerned about future 
African developments. He was somewhat defensive about Germany's 
limited efforts to assist developing countries on that continent. I ex- 
plained to President Luebke that I was visiting all of the German insti- 
tutes and organizations engaged in research on African economic and 
social problems. The results of this investigation were embodied in an 
article which I did on “African Studies and Training in West Germany, 
for the African Studies Bulletin (March 1963). In accordance with a plan 
to invite the leaders of the three major political parties in West Germany 
to visit and lecture at Duke, I saw Franz-Josef Strauss, the head of the 
conservative Bavarian Christian Social Union, when he was serving in 
the Adenauer Cabinet as Minister of Defence and before he was in- 
volved later in 1962 in the famous Spiegel civil liberties affair. (Analyzed 
fully by Ronald F. Bunn in “West Germany: The Spiegel Affair,” in Poli- 
tics and Civil Liberties in Europe: Four Case Studies [1967].) Strauss 
struck me as a highly articulate and able analyst of West Germanys mil- 
itary problems and we discussed at length the use of small nuclear weap- 
ons for defense purposes in case of a Soviet attack. He accepted an invi- 
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tation to speak on “Current Problems of NATO” at Duke in March 1963. 
His concern at the time was over de Gaulle’s unjustified opposition to 
the admission of Britain to the Common Market. Willy Brandt of the 
Social Democratic Party could not be contacted during this summer. In 
the end, none of the efforts to attract these German political leaders to 
Duke actually materialized. 

In 1964, we attended a conference, organized at Duke University 
on “A Decade of the Commonwealth, 1955-1964, and held from June 
29 to July 4 at the Rockefeller Foundation’s Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio, 
Italy, while en route to and from Africa. The conference was jointly planned 
by the Commonwealth Studies Center at Duke University and the Insti- 
tute of Commonwealth Studies of the University of London. Dr. Ken- 
neth Robinson, the Director of the Institite, and a number of distin- 
guished specialists from Britain and Commonwealth countries attended. 
Douglas M. Knight, who had recently been elected President of Duke, 
was also present, along with a number of our American colleagues. The 
papers were published under the title of A Decade of the Common- 
wealth, 1955-1964 in 1966 by the Duke University Press. I contributed 
a paper on federalism in Canada and Nigeria. At the end of the confer- 
ence, Nan and I left on a special mission to Tanzania. 

We flew to England, Germany, and Italy for a short stay in 196s. 
While in England, I attended a joint meeting of the (U.S.) African Liai- 
son Committee, of which I was a member, and the (British) Inter- 
University Council which was also primarily concerned with African uni- 
versity developments. At this meeting, I began negotiations for Duke 
University with Vice Chancellor John Fulton of the University of Sussex 
and Acting Vice-Chancellor Y. K. Lule of the University of East Africa, 
looking toward a cooperative relationship which would involve the ex- 
tensive exchange of professors and students. The University of East Af- 
rica had been established in 1963, and its three constituent colleges were 
Makerere University College in Uganda, University College in Tanzania, 
and University College in Kenya. The University of Toronto in Canada, 
with the approval of its President, Dr. T. Bissell, was later added to the 
proposed consortium. Dr. Cran Pratt, the Principal of the University 
College in Tanzania, and a professor on leave from the University of To- 
ronto, was helpful in the later discussions. Our ambitious plan, involving 
these African university colleges and a British, a Canadian, and an Amer- 
ican university, was originally encouraged by the Ford Foundation, un- 
der whose auspices we held a meeting in New York, but internal changes 
in the Foundation led to policy changes which doomed our joint efforts. 
On my return from Europe, I was pleased to learn that I had been elected 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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In the summer of 1966, I visited a number of universities, institutes, 
and officials in Western Europe for the Ford Foundation and made a 
lengthy report on “Selected Graduate Programs in Western Europe.” This 
report was coupled with recommendations to that Foundation on the 
international relations programs receiving Foundation support, particu- 
larly the Johns Hopkins Center at Bologna. I had been encouraged be- 
fore my departure at a called meeting at the Ford Foundation attended 
by outside experts (Robert Bowie, Eugene V. Rostow, Philip Mosely, Eric 
Stein, Francis O. Wilcox, Joseph LaPalombara, and others) to consider 
the feasibility and possible location of a “Center for International Stud- 
ies” with a particular European orientation, modelled somewhat on the 
Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton University. There would be 
senior scholars and associated fellows who would have the opportunity 
to do research in a congenial atmosphere marked by a common interest 
in international relations. The division of the Ford Foundation which 
was responsible for the International Affairs Program was headed by 
Shepard Stone, who had resigned when I returned from Europe. In the 
course of my investigation, I visited points in England (Oxford and Lon- 
don), Paris, Geneva, Bonn-Cologne, and Rome. The recommendation in 
my report was to choose the Bonn-Cologne area in Germany because of 
its university and library resources, possible financial support, accessi- 
bility, and the indicated interest of a number of organizations and per- 
sons. But nothing came of this rather farfetched plan because of the in- 
ternal changes in what was to be the primary sponsoring Foundation. 

Nan and I returned to the Villa Serbelloni in 1967 for a conference 
on comparative public administration. Out of this conference grew the 
publication Political and Administrative Development (1969) which was 
edited by my colleague Ralph Braibanti and to which I contributed a 
chapter. My old professor, Carl J. Friedrich, and fellow political scientist 
Harold Lasswell were in good form at the conference. Later Nan and I 
came back to Germany in the late summer during the lull in the period 
of student activism at Duke and found German universities beginning to 
experience in a major way the activist pressure. 

In 1968, I attended an international conference at the Villa Serbel- 
loni, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, on student activism. Pres- 
ent were representatives of most major American universities which had 
been the scenes of serious student demonstrations, occupation of build- 
ings, controversy and some violence (Columbia, Harvard, California, Yale, 
San Francisco State, and Berkeley) and there were also representatives 
from abroad. Several prominent psychiatrists, including Erik H. Erikson 
and Kenneth Keniston, were present to give us the benefit of their sage 
advice. The Rector of the University of Florence was compelled to leave 
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the conference when the main administration building was occupied by 
rioting students. Toward the end of the conference, President Kingman 
Brewster of Yale, who was presiding, called on Roger Heyns, President 
of California (Berkeley), for some summarizing comments. Roger re- 
plied: “I can add little by way of summarization except to quote the words 
I saw in the Men’s Room at Berkeley before I left— Nostalgia is not what 
it used to be!’” I returned from the conference with David Truman, for- 
mer Provost of Columbia and later President of Mount Holyoke, and 
reflected with him on matters past, present, and future. 

Later in 1968 Nan and I went to Guyana in South America where I 
acted as a member of the Triennial Estimates Committee for the univer- 
sity in its initial stages of operation at Georgetown. En route to George- 
town, we experienced during the night in Trinidad our first and only 
major earthquake. Some lives were lost in the city near the airport. While 
in Georgetown our committee and wives flew down as the guests of the 
Minister of Education to the Brazilian border in south Guyana in an old 
DC-3. The wild area, populated largely by Amerindians, was controlled 
by a ranching family of mixed American-Indian descent and was largely 
inaccessible to the coast. Around seventy-five wild horses were being 
tethered for later “breaking” while we were there. This area, the bound- 
aries of which are in dispute with neighboring countries of Brazil and 
Venezuela, with oil at stake, was the scene of a bloody revolt a few weeks 
after our visit. Our host's family apparently suffered. The intensity of the 
hostility between the more numerous Guyanans of Asian descent and 
the ruling black factions in Guyana reminded me in some ways of my 
visit to South Africa in 1955. 

In 1969, after my resignation as Provost, effective January 15, I was 
asked by the Ford Foundation to act as an informal chairman of a com- 
mittee to examine in a substantial way the request from the American 
Council of Learned Societies for a third research grant from the Foun- 
dation for the program of American Studies abroad. On my recommen- 
dation, Bernard Baylin of Harvard and Craufurd Goodwin of Duke were 
asked to participate in the work. The three of us met on several occasions 
and concluded that an extensive field survey and visitation program would 
be required. Goodwin assumed responsibility for the Far East, Baylin 
for Britain and parts of Italy, and I for the remainder of Europe. We 
contacted a large percentage of the former ACLS American Studies fel- 
lowship holders and officials and associates in most of the universities 
where they were located. The end product of our labors was incorpo- 
rated in an extensive report entitled American Studies Abroad, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the American Council of Learned Societies Program. 
In it we presented a favorable appraisal of the American Studies program 
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abroad and recommended the continuation of Ford Foundation support. 
A renewal grant of several million dollars followed. 

During my European visit, I returned to Helsinki, Finland, for the 
first time since the war period and through old acquaintances came to 
appreciate all the more the delicate international position of that country. 
I spent two days at the University of Helsinki, which I had visited during 
the war years, and found the sentiments thoroughly pro-Western and 
officially meticulously neutral. Officials indicated that they could accept 
the funds for a professorship of American studies only if some arrange- 
ments could be made for one in Russian studies. Obviously, at this point 
there was no further discussion of this matter. For special reasons, dating 
back to the arrangements made for the repaying of the Finnish Loan of 
1919, the U.S. Fulbright program to Finland had not been affected by 
economy moves and was flourishing. Before leaving Helsinki, I cau- 
tiously contacted one close acquaintance of World War II days, and we 
reminisced about events in Stockholm during that period. 

Nan and I flew from Helsinki to spend a week in Leningrad. En 
route to Leningrad on a Soviet plane with two other passengers, an un- 
usually tall and unsmiling hostess served us each an orange, a chocolate 
bar, and a glass of champagne! A few memories of this first tourist trip to 
Leningrad still are vivid. One was the Hermitage, which certainly rivals 
the Louvre. We saw as many Rembrandts in the Hermitage as we have 
seen in Amsterdam. Another was the remarks made by one of our guides, 
Svetlana (the name of Stalin’s daughter, Svetlana Alliuyeva, who had de- 
fected). When we were in the St. Nicholas Cathedral, where perhaps 
140 old women and three or four men were worshipping, Svetlana sud- 
denly asked us if we believed in God. I answered “yes,” and asked her 
the same question. She replied that she believed in “something” and 
looked up toward the ceiling. Impressed by the many evidences of Lenin 
and the almost complete absence of pictures or references to Karl Marx, 
I queried Svetlana about this contrast. Her abrupt reply was that Lenin 
was a Russian and Marx a German! Memories of the siege of Leningrad 
in World War II have left their heritage of Germany hate. At my request 
we visited the one synagogue still open in Leningrad. The synagogue, 
located in a somewhat dilapidated area, was well kept inside. The two 
Jewish caretakers, who obviously were careful in their comments before 
our Intourist guide, informed us that there were around 300 communi- 
cants on Jewish sabbaths and perhaps several thousand on festive days. 
At the Kirov ballet, which was in a theater several miles from our hotel, 
transportation for which we had carefully arranged failed to appear for 
the return trip. We found a representative of a chess group from Califor- 
nia and his wife in the same predicament in the dark, blustery, and cold 
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night outside the theater. His classic comment, which warmed the occa- 
sion, was: “You may think that you are lost, but they know where you 
are!” After what appeared hours, and with the help of a uniformed ofh- 
cial, we eventually got a taxi which took the two couples to their respec- 
tive hotels. 

We concluded as a result of several incidents, including one at the 
hotel and one while en route to the airport, that one who has been well 
known in intelligence work to Soviet authorities might preferably travel 
with a group rather than alone to Soviet Russia for any future visits. 

Student activism in Western Europe was at its height and the uni- 
versity organizations were being fundamentally affected through its im- 
pact. In Spain, the universities of Madrid and Barcelona were officially 
closed because of student activism, including the destruction of a statue 
of General Franco in Barcelona. I had an interview in the University 
Rectorate in Madrid with Professor Esteban Pryala, while soldiers pa- 
trolled the headquarters building. Turkey was eliminated from our inti- 
nerary shortly before our planned arrival because of bitter student riots 
between leftist anti-government supporters and pro-government sup- 
porters occasioned by the visit of the U.S. Sixth Fleet to Istanbul. I 
interviewed Professor Paolo Tesauro, Head of the Institute of Compara- 
tive Public Law of the University of Naples, in Italy in a makeshift office 
in a partially destroyed building. The lower floors had been gutted in a 
fire caused by the use of Molotov cocktails in a fight a few days before 
between rightist (Missini) and leftist students (Maoists). The Corriere 
della Sera of March 5, 1969 carried a full-page list of all Italian universi- 
ties with notations as to occupations, suspension of examinations, and 
numbers of students involved. Professor A. J. N. Hollander of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam in The Netherlands recited some of the history 
which earned it the title of the “Red University.” There were similar 
experiences in a number of the German universities, and especially those 
at Marburg and Frankfurt. In Frankfurt, I had a meeting with Theodor 
Adorno, the renowned founder of the neo-Marxist “Frankfurt School,” 
not long after his offices had been violently occupied by bitterly hostile 
students. Police intervention had been necessitated. The disillusioned 
leader of the School, which had done so much to provide a rationale for 
leftist radicals, had stopped short of urging them to storm the barricades 
and had paid the penalty. (Adorno died not long thereafter in 1969.) In 
Paris, Professor Serge Hurtig of the Institute of Political Science told me 
in April 1969 of a fight two weeks before our meeting in the Institute 
building between so-called fascists and Maoists and Anarchists in which 
around thirty person were injured. The feuding leftists could be unified 
for this type of occasion. 
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The illustrations cited may be extreme cases which are easy to recall 
after some years and they can possibly provide a distorted picture. But 
clearly the universities in all of western continental Europe in 1968-70 
were heavily affected by the student pressures and actions which caused 
shock waves among a large majority of the tenured professors and much 
of the government bureaucracy. Two important aspects of this student 
activism in western Europe were the heavy ideological emphasis, in con- 
trast to developments in the United States, and the failure of the highly 
motivated students, except for a short period in Paris in 1968, to make 
meaningful contacts with organized labor. Student revolutionary move- 
ments never realized the anticipated finales! 

I could not help but be struck by the growing amount of anti-American 
feeling in intellectual and political circles as a reaction to Viet Nam, al- 
leged American racialism, American capitalism, and American bigness. I 
commented on this phenomenon in articles which I prepared on German 
universities. This reaction did not, however, minimize interest in Amer- 
ican foundation support for fellowships. 

During the fall of 1970, while on leave from Duke, we returned to 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s Villa Serbelloni for the fourth time, on this 
occasion for a longer residential stay as a Scholar in Residence. Nan and 
I were the last of the guests to say goodbye to the John Marshalls, who 
had directed the affairs of the Villa since it was acquired as a gift from the 
“Principessa,’ the wealthy daughter of American liquor magnate Hiram 
Walker, and we were the first couple to welcome the “Bill” Olsons, who 
succeeded the Marshalls. The Villa has been in extremely capable hands 
since its inception as a research and conference center, as I can now 
observe in perspective. It has provided in an amazingly beautiful setting, 
a place properly isolated from major urban dislocations, where friend- 
ship, humanism and tolerance are encouraged. 

The 1960s, with additional foreign work in Africa and the heavy de- 
mands of my responsibilities as Provost of Duke University from 1960 to 
early 1969, were very active and well-filled years. To my involvement in 
Africa during that period, I now can turn in a separate chapter. 
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African Involvements 
in the 1960s 


There were three reasons for my original interest in Africa. The first was 
that Africa offered a laboratory for the study of new additions to the Com- 
monwealth. The emergence of new states, formerly British colonies, was 
a clear prospect in 1960. The second was that new African states fur- 
nished a political scientist the opportunity to observe the transfer of power 
while in fact it was taking place. Then, again, there was the appeal of 
new worlds to visit. For these reasons and with a grant from the Com- 
monwealth Studies Center, Nan and I left in the fall of 1959, immedi- 
ately after the meeting of the American Political Science Association, for 
an extended period of observation and research in Nigeria, which was 
then moving rapidly toward independence. 

We flew via Senegal, Liberia, and Ghana, each country exhibiting 
some different characteristics to our untutored eyes. The French officials 
in Dakar, whom I contacted, were sanguine about the future relation- 
ships between France and Senegal. The University of Dakar still pos- 
sessed all of the characteristics of those in continental France. There 
were few visible relationships with the universities in English-speaking 
Africa. 

Liberia seemed to exhibit few signs of life, although the external 
quiet in Monrovia concealed some of the basic political conflicts between 
the creoles and the underprivileged interior peoples as well as ambiva- 
lent attitudes toward the United States. During several days in Liberia, 
however, we were aware of the U.S. presence in the midst of the apathy 
and poverty. The capital, Monrovia, was named for President Monroe. 
Its constitution was written by a Harvard professor, and its legal code by 
another academic from Cornell. The Liberian flag was red, white, and 
blue, albeit with only one star. The visa requirements, which had caused 
us headaches before our departure, had been copied from an early U.S. 
immigration act. Even the currency bore the imprint of the American 
greenback. 

In contrast to Liberia, Ghana presented a scene of bustling activity, 
both in the government offices in Accra and at the university. I inter- 
viewed a number of officials involved in the administration of the civil 
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service laws in the light of my long-range research interests in bureau- 
cracies during the transition period of former British colonies. Canadian 
officials, with whom I was well acquainted, had served as foreign advisers 
in the past in Ghana and I benefited from these personal connections. 
The prestige of Nkrumah was still at its height, and the declining British 
influence in the former Gold Coast was already becoming evident in the 
state of the economy and of the public services. The British High Com- 
missioner, Arthur Snelling, whom we had known previously, entertained 
us on an evening which ended late with a rendition of his own composi- 
tion, “The Bougainville Blues.” This was a plaintive song for the past. 

Nigeria in 1959 was the most populous country in Africa with a pop- 
ulation estimated at thirty-five million in 1960. The figure jumped dra- 
matically, according to two later, controversial censuses, to fifty-five mil- 
lion in 1963 and to eighty million in 1973. Situated on the underbelly of 
Africa with the South Atlantic Ocean to its south, its topography ran the 
gamut northward from the swamps and lush coastal lowland near the 
equator, through rain forest and plateau areas, to the arid and semidesert 
parts of the far north. There were over 300 tribes with distinct names, a 
majority of which spoke differing languages or dialects. The most numer- 
ous and politically significant ones were the Ibos of the southeast, the 
Yorubas of the southwest and the Hausa-Fulanis of the north. Around 47 
percent of the population were estimated to be Islamic and 35 percent 
Christian oriented, with the balance largely animistic. The heaviest con- 
centration of Islamic peoples was in the north, while the Yorubas were 
mixed Christian and Muslim and the Ibos were primarily Christian. The 
average per capita income was a meager £30 per year. 

British influences were still much in evidence in 1959, and many of 
my early contacts were with British officials. Nigeria came under British 
control in the nineteenth century and, after many changes, was declared 
to be a British Colony and Protectorate in 1914. It was recognized as a 
self-governing federation in 1954—its status at the time Nan and IJ reached 
Lagos. It was then a federation composed of three Regions, the Eastern, 
Western and Northern, and the federal capital of Lagos. It secured its 
independence on October 1, 1960 and became a republic in 1963, the 
year in which the fourth, midwest, region was added to the federation. 
Its subsequent history was marked by the two coups of 1966, the Biafran 
secession and civil war from 1967-70, military government under a 
succession of three leaders, Gowon, Muhammad and Obasanjo, before a 
final return to civilian government in 1979. By this time, the original 
three regions had become nineteen states. I mention these subsequent 
developments to suggest that the ethnic, religious, and regional changes 
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in evidence to us in 1959 helped propel Nigeria through a series of major 
political, social and economic changes. During this period Nigeria be- 
came one of the world’s leading producers of oil, and one on which the 
United States has heavily depended for a major part of its foreign supply. 
Our slow initiation into many of the mysteries, complexities, and nu- 
ances of the unfolding Nigerian history began with our first unhappy trip 
by crowded bus from the airport to the Mainland Hotel in Lagos in 1959. 

When we arrived in Lagos, we were thus immediately made aware 
of the problems of communication, and of the pressures of a rapidly 
growing and bustling population. After a few days in Lagos, we pro- 
ceeded to Ibadan, the capital then of the Western Region and the city 
for which the University of Ibadan, located nearby, was named. The 
dominant influences at Ibadan at that time were still British, with a Brit- 
ish Principal of University College, as it was then known, and most pro- 
fessorships held by British incumbents. But the situation changed and 
during our stay “on the compound” in 1959—60 Dr. K. O. Dike, a Nige- 
rian, became Principal. The same tenor of change was being experienced 
in other parts of the University. 

A part of our indoctrination consisted in assuming the management 
of several stewards whom we inherited with the convenient house which 
we rented from the University. Two early occurrences indicated our lack 
of African experience. One of them was with a “run” of one type of driver 
ant, a deadly and rapid movement of these black insects. Nan and I 
watched in fascination one morning as they rushed ahead in bands four 
to six inches wide and deep in one of their periodic moves. They are 
reputed to destroy anything, even houses, which come in their pathway. 
Another was our first experience with an African breed of termites. Our 
dwelling was invaded one night by literally millions of them. In the 
morning we hastened to use vast quantities of insect spray on them until 
stopped by one of our shocked stewards. He made it clear quickly that 
these termites were edible and that we were destroying a delicacy. 

I plunged into my work on federalism and bureaucracy in Nigeria 
and was brought early into contact with Premier Awolowo and the offi- 
cialdom of the Western Region. Friends at the University, especially Dr. 
James O'Connell, who was then also the padre at the architecturally at- 
tractive Catholic Church, gave us insights from their experience in the 
social, political and, especially, religious developments which were oc- 
curring in Nigeria. We became mobile after purchasing a small second- 
hand Ford, a four-cylindered, bright yellow Prefect which we procured 
after long delays in securing the transfer of money from the U.S.A. I 
learned the significance of the adage that “Nigeria was floated on credit” 
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when the manager of the local Barclays Bank offered to cash a personal 
check for any amount. The British knew that a foreign bad-check artist 
had no way of escape in Africa. 

After Christmas, which we celebrated with a small banana tree as a 
Christmas tree, Nan and I started in our Ford Prefect on a trek to the 
Northern and Eastern Regions. We were accompanied by a young Ni- 
gerian, Patrick (whose other names I was never able to spell or pro- 
nounce), whom we had mistakenly believed to possess some mechanical 
skills. Patrick, a Christian from the mid-west area, was frightened when 
we reached the Muslim north about which he had heard many tales of 
atrocities. He began wearing a white kerchief on his head and a red scarf 
around his neck and covering part of his face, and took other steps to 
acquire a Muslim appearance. We learned in a country where polygamy 
was widely practiced about the different types of brothers—those with 
the same father and mother, with same father or same mother, and those 
of the same village of birth—and Patrick seemed to find one type of 
brother at every stop. 

We equipped ourselves with a special tank of gasoline, an extra fan 
belt, and other accessories, as breakdowns in the thinly inhabited north 
were frequent and repairs were almost impossible to arrange. The un- 
written law of the road was to stop to help any person in distress. Our 
trip was during the harmattan season when the air is filled to stifling 
proportions by the fine red dust from the Sahara. Nan wrote at the time: 
“one of the dirtiest drives in history. The harmattan sands and winds 
drive rust-colored dust into every crevice of the car—even into the re- 
serve tank of gasoline.” 

En route over treacherous roads to Kaduna, the capital of the North- 
ern Region, we had on December 27 “an audience” with the black Emir 
of Ilorin in his somewhat primitive adobe-type palace. Ilorin was at that 
time marked by political unrest. As Nan described the occasion in her 
notes, “He welcomed us in the courtyard with his full retinue and then 
we followed him when he withdrew to a throne room where he seated 
himself on a raised pedestal. Two chairs were placed on his right for us 
[Nan sat next to him, an unusual recognition for a Muslim to offer]. Two 
attendants in ceremonial robes stood on either side and fanned him with 
ostrich fans. After talking to us a while in perfect English about Nigeria 
and the United States, he excused himself and left with his retinue to an 
outer room where he allowed us to photograph him. We next saw him 
speeding away from the courtyard, in a cloud of dust partly concealing 
the goats and chickens, in a blue Cadillac!” 

Arrangements had been made in Kaduna for us to live in the official 
Guest House and appointments had been made with a large number of 
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officials, both British and Nigerian. We had lunch at the Governor's man- 
sion with the Governor of the Northern Region, Sir Gauvain Bell, and 
Lady Bell, who commented on, with some degree of resignation and 
acceptance, Nigerias move toward independence. A New Year's party 
was given by Colonel Archer, the military commander, and its list of 
British guests reflected the colonial past of Nigeria. The North still showed 
continued evidence of its background of Lord Lugard’s indirect rule. 

We drove from Kaduna via Jos to Zaria, the seat of an Institute of 
Administration and of Nigeria College of Arts and Sciences, Zaria branch, 
both creations of the 1950s. They were to become in 1962 Ahmadu Bello 
University, which owed much to the British higher educational pattern, 
and with which I was later associated for many years. The barrenness of 
parts of the North and the poverty were conspicuous at all times. We 
were housed at night in regional government rest houses, with kerosene 
lamps and mosquito nets. In Jos, where some tin was mined, we secured 
special permission to visit a native alkali court, which consisted of the 
old bearded alkali, robed in white, who sat on a type of dais. He gave 
final judgment in all cases in accordance with the revised version of the 
Muslim Code (the Anderson Code). Most of the contestants and defend- 
ants sat on the floor during the proceedings. We had previously had 
cocktails in Kaduna with Sir Algernon Brown, the Chief Justice of the 
Northern Region, an able and interesting jurist whose house was deco- 
rated somewhat like an English club. These experiences gave me a first- 
hand view of some of the different types of law and of the administration 
of justice in the North of the Hausa-Fulanis. 

From Zaria, we drove to Enugu, the capital of the Eastern Region. 
On what Nan described as the “worst roads in the world, narrow, wind- 
ing, and mile after mile of washboard ridges and projecting rocks in the 
center, we bounced over our way through primitive areas where the 
religion was predominantly animist or pagan. Both males and females 
appeared at a distance to be nude, though in fact the men usually wore 
loin cloths and the women leaves adroitly placed in front and behind. 
We sought to photograph from our car one large family on a side trail 
deep in the “bush” and made a cash payment of one shilling for permis- 
sion. But the negotiations were apparently misunderstood. In any case 
the camera caused great consternation among some members of the fam- 
ily and two of the males moved toward our car brandishing sticks and 
shouting excitedly. Needless to say, we made a hasty departure. We learned 
that a camera box pointed at a person was believed to transmit evil spir- 
its. In Enugu we saw early evidences of some of the tribal complaints 
and ambitions of the Ibos which later found expression in the secession 
of Biafra in 1967 from the Federation. 
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After our return to Ibadan in late January, fortunately without mis- 
hap, we proceeded to Lagos, the federal capital, for our final months. 
There I worked particularly in ministries where personnel was rapidly 
changing under the pressures for independence and “Nigerianization.” 
We were fortunate to be able to rent a house owned by the Mobil Oil 
Company, whose local director was a fellow Texan, and lived in some 
comfort during our final stay in Nigeria. My main administrative respon- 
sibility was to keep the four stewards, an even larger number than I had 
inherited in Ibadan, occupied. I could think of no duty for one of them 
except to buy one quart of groundnuts (peanuts) daily and have him parch 
them. The results of my research in Nigeria during this period were 
embodied in several chapters in The Nigerian Political Scene, published 
by the Duke University Press in 1962. 

In August of 1960, sometime after our departure from Nigeria and 
while in Britain before the return trip to the United States, we were 
invited back to Nigeria to participate in a conference on the eve of inde- 
pendence from Britain. The conference was devoted to a consideration 
of the independence constitution in the light of constitutional, social and 
economic problems of an emergent federation. Leading participants in 
the conference, opened by Prime Minister Balewa, included a number 
of legal dignitaries, Sir Kenneth Diplock and Lord Denning from Brit- 
ain, Sir Kenneth Bailey from Australia, Judges Stanley F. Reed and Charles 
E. Wyzanski, Jr., Dean Erwin N. Griswold and Professor Philip C. Jes- 
sup from the United States, and leading Nigerian officials headed by 
Chief Justice Sir Adetokunbo Ademola. A. Casely-Hayford, the Presi- 
dent of the Ghana Bar Association, was in attendance. I kept in touch 
with a number of these officials in later years. One of our friends of long 
standing, Dr. Donald Kingsley, the Director of the Ford Foundation pro- 
gram in Nigeria, was largely responsible for the success of the confer- 
ence, at which I contributed the paper at the opening session on “Emer- 
gent Nigerian Federalism.” In this paper and in a later talk to the Nigerian 
Bar Association, I attempted to assay the unifying and disunifying forces 
at that early date in the Nigerian political system operative in its territo- 
rial boundaries arbitrarily drawn by foreign powers. On the disunifying 
side, there were tribalism, regional differences, locally-oriented and fre- 
quently corrupt political leaders, the absence of meaningful national 
symbols, and other factors. On the unifying side, there were the political 
impact of the emergent constitutional political system, the pro-federal 
attitudes of ethnic minorities, the economic pulls toward the center, the 
nature of Nigeria’s communication routes, and a rudimentary but ex- 
panding educational system with English as a common lingua franca. I 
concluded that the forces making for national unity would probably re- 
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main in the ascendancy, a prediction which later withstood the trials of a 
devastating civil war after 1967. 

During this period, I became a member of the African Liaison Com- 
mittee, associated with the American Council on Education and chaired 
originally by Arthur Adams and later by Richard de Kiewiet, formerly 
president of the University of Rochester, who had done extensive re- 
search in South Africa. It was an active body, especially concerned at 
that time with African higher education. At their request, I participated 
in December 1961, in a conference in Freetown, Sierra Leone. The con- 
ference was attended by university administrators and others from both 
English-speaking and French-speaking West African countries. I came to 
appreciate at that time the many barriers, linguistic and otherwise, be- 
tween the countries of West Africa which had been under French and 
British control. One of the main contributors at the conference was Sir 
Eric Ashby, the chairman of the committee which prepared a famous 
report on Investment in Education, the Report of the Commission on 
Post-School Certificate and Higher Education in Nigeria (1960), usually 
referred to as the Ashby Report, and later author of Universities, British, 
Indian, African (1966). His views were not at that time the dominant 
ones in British Colonial Office circles in London, but they had resonance 
in our African Liaison Committee circles. 

In 1964 I was nominated, as a dividend of my membership on the 
African Liaison Committee, to be a member of the Council of Ahmadu 
Bello University, which had been established two years earlier by stat- 
ute, to succeed Francis Keppel, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard. During its first year Ahmadu Bello enrolled 370 
students! (Ahmadu Bello University, Report of the Council Committee 
on the Future of Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, April 1972; Prologue). 
En route to my first meeting, I attended a conference on higher educa- 
tion held again in Freetown, Sierra Leone. I remained a member of the 
Council of Ahmadu Bello until 1977, though a quite inactive one after 
1970. 

We returned to Europe from Nigeria to attend a conference held in 
Bellagio at the Villa Serbelloni. While there, I was contacted by officials 
of the Ford Foundation in New York as to my availability to serve as a 
consultant to President Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, the mainland of 
united Tanzania and Zanzibar. Shortly after a bloody revolution in Zan- 
zibar in January 1964 an army mutiny of limited proportions and objec- 
tives in Tanganyika had driven Nyerere into hiding for a period. (Specu- 
lation as to where he had “hidden” ranged from the American Embassy 
to a Catholic convent!) I was informed that these events had in a conspic- 
uous fashion indicated that there were major weaknesses in the central 
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administration and especially in the organization of the president's office. 
I was asked to survey the situation and make recommendations for 
“strengthening the presidential office.” 

From my limited reading, I knew in a general way that Tanganyika 
was in East Africa, with Kenya on the northeast, Uganda on the north, 
and Mozambique on the south. Its eastern coastline and its capital and 
chief port, Dar es Salaam, lay on the Indian Ocean. I was also aware that 
Tanganyika had been occupied by Germany in the 1880s, had been the 
scene of rather spectacular pro-German military operations in World War 
I, had been administered as a British mandate after World War I, and 
had remained under British oversight as a trust territory after World War 
II. It had attained its independence in 1961 and had become a republic 
in the British Commonwealth in 1962. Julius Nyerere was its elected 
president. The “clove island” of Zanzibar, off the coast of Tanganyika, 
together with the adjacent island of Pemba, with their exotic past had 
been a British protectorate from 1890 to 1963. In that year Zanzibar 
secured its independence under a constitutional monarchy headed by a 
sultan. The sultan had been overthrown in the January 1964 revolution 
and a Peoples’ Republic headed by Sheik Abeid Karume had been estab- 
lished. A mutiny in Tanganyika followed shortly thereafter. On this back- 
ground of revolution and mutiny, and fears of foreign intervention, Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar had been united in a very loose confederation, with 
Nyerere as President and President Karume of Zanzibar as First Vice- 
President of a united Republic. (William Tordoff, Government and Poli- 
tics in Tanzania, 1967, esp. Ch. 6). 

Through hasty briefing, I learned that the population, estimated at 
over ten million, consisted primarily of rather widely scattered tribal 
groups with no one of them dominant. The country was lacking in natural 
resources and depended heavily on its agricultural export crops of sisal, 
coffee and cotton. The average per capita income was one of the lowest 
in all of Africa. The limited steps being taken to provide an administra- 
tive cadre included special civil service training programs. A new uni- 
versity college near Dar es Salaam had been established and initial con- 
struction had begun. 

I hesitated about accepting the invitation, in part because of my 
responsibilities at Duke and in part because of my limited acquaintance 
with the East African political scene. However, despite misgivings and 
after some prodding from President Douglas Knight of Duke, who was 
present at the Villa Serbelloni Conference, I finally agreed to serve for a 
limited period as a consultant. Nan and I flew from Italy to Nairobi in 
Kenya, where we were met by Frank Sutton of the Ford Foundation. 
We were rushed in a small antiquated plane with seats for three persons 
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to Dar es Salaam. En route in a rough flight we got some fresh views of 
Mount Kilimanjaro. 

After appropriate consultations, I was furnished with a letter by 
President Nyerere, authorizing and indeed requiring the fullest cooper- 
ation with me by all ministers and officials. With the assistance of an 
expert on East Africa, David Anderson who was imported by the Ford 
Foundation from Kenya, and some help from an able political scientist, 
Professor William Tordoff of the University College in Dar es Salaam, I 
plunged ahead in my new venture. One of my closest collaborators from 
the beginning was the first Principal of the University College, Dr. Cran- 
ford Pratt, a Canadian social scientist and close friend of Nyerere. 

One of the most unusual episodes in our investigation was a trip to 
Zanzibar along with Cran Pratt. Though Zanzibar and Tanganyika were 
officially united in Tanzania, though the President (Sheikh Abeid Ka- 
rume) of Zanzibar was first Vice-President of Tanzania, and though Pratt 
and I carried a letter from President Nyerere authorizing our admission 
and reception in Zanzibar, we were not certain that the letter would be 
honored at the airport by the new officialdom of the island. But it was. 
We were housed in the official guest house which had been confiscated 
earlier from the father of the Chairman of the Council of Pratt’s Univer- 
sity College! We were received shortly before our planned departure by 
President Karume, who indicated, perhaps not seriously, that he would 
appreciate an official invitation to visit the United States. Two groups of 
armed militiamen were being trained on different parts of the island, one 
by the Soviets and one by the Chinese. Two Chinese issued from Ka- 
rumes office shortly before Pratt and I were received by him. Daily swims 
in the Indian Ocean and trips to two towns, Morogoro and Bogomoya, 
outside Dar es Salaam also enlivened the stay in Tanzania. 

Nan and I returned to Durham where my confidential report was 
completed in several weeks. It was entitled “Certain Aspects of the Min- 
isterial System in Tanzania” (and furnished the basis for an article which 
in greatly revised form I later published in a Festschrift [1966] for Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Leibholz of the West German Federal Constitutional Court 
entitled, “The Ministerial System in Tanzania’). I flew back alone to Dar 
es Salaam in September to discuss the report with President Nyerere, 
for whom I had developed a considerable respect as a charismatic leader 
coupled with skepticism of him as an administrator. 

My first reaction was to consider my mission a fruitless one. How- 
ever, after looking over my notes on my last interview with President 
Nyerere on September 19, I feel that there was a limited response. The 
President accepted my recommendation to add a special assistant for 
research to his staff. My proposal to reduce the number of parliamentary 
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secretaries (members of parliament who also served in differing capaci- 
ties in the ministries) was “acted upon favorably.” Nyerere also recog- 
nized that the parastatal bodies, government corporations of varying types, 
were getting out of control and needed strong oversight. He approved a 
special study of these organizations. He agreed that the membership of 
civil servants in T.A.N.U., the party, should be a voluntary and not a 
compulsory one. The three-member (manpower and economic planning) 
directorate, with all of its limitations, was to be strengthened. On the 
most crucial question, that is, whether to retain the voluntary one-party 
system or to convert it into a legally exclusive one-party one, the Presi- 
dent was non-committal at the time. He suggested that I was applying 
inappropriate western criteria to African conditions. He eventually ac- 
cepted the Report of the Presidential Commission on the Establishment 
of a Democratic One Party State (Dar es Salaam, 1965). In sum, the 
commission stated that “one party government operating within the con- 
text of a constitution intended for two or more parties” had serious dis- 
advantages and that “democratic discussions on important issues of pol- 
icy’ were impeded by the failure to recognize “in the law a unique status 
of T.A.N.U.” T.A.N.U. was thus to be the only party legally recognized 
in Tanzania. There was some solace when a later appraisal of “Democ- 
racy, Development and the One Party State in Tanzania’ for official pur- 
poses in 1965 referred to my report as a “shrewd and perceptive assess- 
ment.” 

I left Tanzania with great personal respect for Nyerere, whom I con- 
sidered to be a frustrated professor in the presidential chair. His charis- 
matic qualities served to minimize his serious administrative limitations. 
In 1964, I felt that he was playing, as a leading American official ob- 
served, an “isolated” and “a necessary, lonely and dangerous game.” But 
events have not borne out the fears of the skeptics, for today President 
Nyerere has survived more than a decade of Tanzanian economic and 
political difficulties. He remains an elective official and one of the most 
respected heads of state in Africa. 

In December 1964, I returned alone briefly to Nigeria for a rather 
uneventful Council meeting. My reports on these Council meetings were 
made to the African Liaison Committee (later Overseas Liaison Commit- 
tee) which maintained a strongly supportive attitude toward the emer- 
gent African universities. Again, in November 1965, I was back in Ni- 
geria for a similar purpose. The composition of the Council, of which I 
was a member, changed little during these periods. It continued to be 
chaired by the Emir of Bedde and an important part of its outside, non- 
university membership consisted of representatives of the conservative 
and feudal north of the past. My relations with the first Vice-Chancellor, 
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N. S. Alexander, and his successor, Dr. I. S. Audu, were always cordial 
ones. I regretted that Dr. Audu was forced out of office as an aftermath 
of the deposal of his friend General Gowon as head of the Military Gov- 
ernment in the summer of 1975. Though tempted to resign after the 
unfortunate events at Ahmadu Bello following the assassination of Go- 
won's successor, General Muhammad, I finally decided to let matters 
take their course and in 1977, following a reorganization, I was “rotated 
off” the Council. 

At the end of 1965, I was asked to participate in a thorough survey 
of the Nigerian educational system which was being made under African 
Liaison Committee instigation by a committee called Human Resource 
Development Committee of Education and World Affairs, and financed 
by US/AID. Karl Bigelow of Columbia and, in particular, Frederick Har- 
bison of Princeton University were among the most active members. My 
special task was to make a survey of the public personnel problems facing 
Nigeria and to relate them to the educational programs needed to rem- 
edy them. Nan and I arrived in Nigeria on December 19 and made a 
rather well-escorted and planned, but whirlwind, visit to Lagos and the 
four regional capitals. Nigeria was on the eve of the civil war and the 
undercurrents were evident, particularly in Enugu and Ibadan when we 
were there. The report, which I prepared under the title of “Report on 
AID and Public Administration Training Program in Nigeria’ was some- 
what unceremoniously received, perhaps in part because of my ex- 
pressed skepticism of the lack of realism in the approach taken by the 
committee. The elaborate educational and economic studies gave no in- 
dication that the future of Nigeria as a political entity was on the verge 
of being tested. Burned villages, which Nan and I saw on our final return 
from Ibadan to Lagos, and assassinations reported daily should have told 
their own story. We left Nigeria on January 8, 1966, a few days before 
the coup led by Major General Aguiyi-Ironsi on January 14. The Hausa 
Funlani of the North and the Yorubas of the West eventually became 
united against the Ibos in the East. I decided that any conspicuous mi- 
nority tribal group, perhaps the Yorubas the next time, would be in an 
endangered position in Nigeria. 

In May 1970, I went alone from Europe to Zaria for a Council meet- 
ing. Our last trip together to Nigeria was made in October 1970, and 
extended until January 1971. During that period I attended a Council 
meeting in which the rapid expansion of Ahmadu Bello University and 
the concomitant problems were the main topics of discussion. We had 
expected to join with the Council for special graduation exercises at which 
General Gowon, the Chancellor of the University (an honorary position), 
was to talk. During the night before the exercises, a Nigerian tried to 
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break into our room in the guest house after threatening us with physical 
violence. As a result, Nan became ill and was carried to the home of a 
friend and to a hospital the next day to receive medical treatment. The 
hospital facilities were rather primitive. However, it was discovered that 
she needed substantial treatment and, after some ten days of careful at- 
tention by an Indian woman doctor and a visiting British doctor on a 
research assignment, we decided to return to Western Europe. There it 
was ascertained that Nan was suffering from pneumonia and she even- 
tually responded to the proper treatment. 

These events and the subsequent changes at Ahmadu Bello served 
to dampen somewhat some of our earlier enthusiasms. But we both have 
looked back on our African experiences and involvements, particularly 
those during our first visit to Africa in 1959—60, as being among the most 
interesting of our foreign missions. A good collection of African artifacts, 
acquired particularly during 1959—60, are on display in the “African Room” 
of our home which I have used for many years for my seminars. 
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Provost Years, 
Duke University, 
1960—69 


During my many years of teaching, which dated back in 1960 in one form 
or another for nearly thirty-five years, I had always been skeptical of 
administrative involvements. Somehow I felt, and perhaps correctly, that 
administrative responsibility could not be reconciled with dedicated ac- 
tivity as a teacher and researcher. My value judgments therefore encour- 
aged me to avoid any administrative positions at Duke or elsewhere. 
Several offers-of major administrative posts and chairmanships of depart- 
ments in leading institutions I had rejected at different times. The situ- 
ation at Duke in 1960, however, led to a reappraisal of my outlook. 


\ 
In 1960, Duke was experiencing.a.severe.internal.crisis, especially 


in faculty circles, as an aftermath of the resignation of President Edens 
and the dismissal of Paul Gross as Vice-President. While these events 
were transpiring, Nan and I were in Nigeria sharing some of the birth 
pangs of the forthcoming independence of that country. We thus avoided 
any direct involvement in the unhappy events which had nearly de- 
stroyed the morale and internal unity at Duke. Dr. Dery] Hart had ac- 
cepted an appointment as President pro-tem as of July 1, 1960. Shortly 


after our return from Nigeria in the early fall of 1960, he, acting on the | 


advice of an informal committee, asked if I would join him in a senior 


capacity in the academic “administration.” I declined at first but agreed | 


to give consideration to the matter. I talked to several friends, in partic- 
ular to Calvin B. Hoover and Robert R. Wilson, who urged me to accept 
the appointment for an interim period. This I agreed to do, as of October 
7, 1960, not realizing then that the interim would last for nearly nine 
years. Acting-President Hart requested that I spell out the contents of a 
letter of understanding, which he would send me. In the one-page letter 
I inserted three sentences worthy of recall: 


1. I shall expect you to assume during the interim period full re- 
sponsibility for the academic and student affairs of the Univer- 
sity. 

2. I realize that it is your desire to resume your position as James 
B. Duke Professor of Political Science at the time when the new 
President has been installed in office. 
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3. During your tenure, I shall assume that you will utilize two 
months of each year for your own research purposes. 


After assaying the situation and learning a little about the internal 
structure and room arrangements of Allen Building, I was asked by Dr. 
Hart which title I would prefer, Provost or Vice-President. I decided that 
Provost had an.appealing sound to it and I accordingly became Provost 

| with oversight of academic affairs of Duke University. Still uninitiated, I 
moved into a couple of offices, one of which had been used by Vice Pres- 
ident Gross and began the search for a secretary. “Kappy” Porter, who 
was the wife of an assistant to former President Edens, agreed to fill the 
role for a limited period. She was later succeeded by Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Huffer, whom I was accused of stealing from the First Presbyterian Church 
where she had been employed. However, once engaged, Mrs. Huffer 
became an invaluable collaborator as my administrative assistant during 
the entire period that followed. I received credit for many decisions and 
actions which resulted from her wise and astute advice. ; 

I sought advice from numerous individuals, including Dr. Paul Gross. ¥ 
But, in particular, both Nan and I felt that our earliest and most impor- 
tant task was to seek to reunite the faculty and remove some of the bitter 
scars. Toward this end, we did a great deal of entertaining, with the 
collaboration of President and Mary Hart. Usually included in some of 
our “socials” were also members of the Board of Trustees. The great re- 
spect in which President Hart was held by all persons, faculty and non- 
faculty, helped in the success of our mission, though the residue of the 
early contretemps lingered for several years. None of the bitterness, for- 
tunately, was ever directed at me or my office. 

I was given something of a free hand in selecting some colleagues 
while others were chosen initially in much the same way that I had been. 
Two of the latter were Barnes Woodhall, Dean of the Medical School and 
who later became Vice-Provost for Health Affairs, and Frank deVyver, 
who became Vice-Provost with responsibility for the Library and profes- 
sional schools other than the Medical School. Marcus Hobbs, who had 
been the Dean of the University after 1958 and Provost after 1959, agreed 
to remain in his office for a period as Vice-Provost and Dean. This group 
constituted the original informal “Provost Group” which was in later years 
formalized and expanded to include the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Richard Predmore; the Assistant Provost and Vice President for Institu- 
tional Advancement, Everett Hopkins; and in 1966 the Assistant Provost 
and later Vice-Provost for International Studies, Craufurd Goodwin. This 
Provost Group was an unusual one both in terms of the academic and 
administrative qualifications. Woodhall, a neurosurgeon, and Goodwin, 


an economist, were later made James B. Duke Professors. DeVyver, an 
economist, and Hobbs, a professor of chemistry, were awarded Distin- 
guished Service Professorships by the Board of Trustees. Predmore, a 
language specialist, received international recognition for his research on 
Cervantes in Spain. Hobbs was succeeded as Vice-Provost and Dean of 
Arts and Sciences in 1963 by Harold Lewis, widely recognized as a teacher 
and researcher in nuclear physics, to whom much credit must be given 
for the quality of faculty recruitment in the 1960s. Hopkins’ interest and 
contributions lay particularly in the field of planning. The Provost Group 
always had regular weekly luncheon meetings. A larger group, which 
included the Provost Group and all the Deans of the professional schools 
and the colleges, as well as the Dean of Students and other invited fac- 
ulty participants, was formed in later years, meeting irregularly. 

The movement toward the integration of universities was gaining 
momentum in 1960, some six years after the Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion decision in 1954. The University of North Carolina, our neighboring 
state university, had followed the legal compulsion of this Supreme Court 
decision as had other state universities. But there were only a few major 
private universities which had opted for or felt compelled to follow im- 
mediately the mandate of the Brown decision. There were none in the 
South, though Vanderbilt and Johns Hopkins allowed limited admission 
to blacks at an early date. 

The background of the integration movement dates back at least to 
the spring of 1948 when a majority of Divinity School students signed a 
petition to Dean Harold Bosley requesting permission for the admission 
of qualified black students as “day students” in the Divinity School. (The 
early history of the integration movement in the Divinity School has 
been treated in a paper by a Duke student, Peter Perreti, “The Divinity 
School and Segregation: The Abortive Blow against the Status Quo,” in 
the Duke University Archives.) This petition, which was.approved by a 
majority of the Divinity School faculty, was presented to President Hollis 
Edens who declined to act on it. Other petitions were presented to the 
President in 1949 and 1951 expressing Christian concern about the seg- 
regation policy. President Edens first officially mentioned in a non- 
committal manner the segregation matter to the Board of Trustees in 
February 1953, without an accompanying recommendation for any ac- 
tion (President's Report, February 25, 1953, in Duke University Ar- 
chives). While admitting in early.1954.that he “would be more comfort- 
able if we could . . . still preserve the status quo,’ he advocated shortly 
after the Brown decision the admission of “a few negroes at the graduate 
level” as a “small gesture toward de-segregation” (President's Report, June 
5, 1954). At that time, President Edens spoke of a lack of realism if Duke 
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sought to be an “isolated island of refuge” from the desegregation move- 
ment. 

There were continuing pressures from student groups, petitions from 
the Divinity School students and faculty, and a resolution and report of 
the University Council in 1955 recommending the admission of blacks in 
selected areas of advanced study (President's Report, February 29, 1956, 
pp. 8-10). Additional petitions were submitted at later dates. But Presi- 
dent Edens, as he informed me during this period after discussions with 
key Trustees in which he defended the rationale of the Divinity School 
advocacy, faced throughout the determined opposition of a large majority 
of the Trustees. Moral suasion, he found, would not move them toward 
gradual desegregation, which as a Christian and a realist he had come to 
favor. In consequence, he never presented any suggestions or recom- 
mendations for a formal vote of the Board, since he recognized that the 
Trustees were “not ready for a major decision in this matter.” At the same 
time, he told the Board that “you are well aware of the trend of my 
thinking.” 

President Edens became convinced, as he told me on several occa- 
sions in 1958—59, when applications had been received for admissions of 
blacks to the Law and Graduate Schools, that only a different approach 
to a majority of the Board, as the final governing authority, could make 
possible any integration for admission purposes in the university. “Any 
effort on a moral plane” alone “would be wasted,” as Chan Smith, a for- 
»mer president of the student govermental organization, ASDU, correctly 
observed in a paper prepared in 1972 on “Desegregation and Admission 
. Policies at Duke University’ (Duke University Archives). 

With this background, my associates in the Provost Group and I took 
the initiative in bringing the desegregation matter to the sympathetic 
attention of President Hart shortly after my appointment as Provost in 
the fall of 1960. We agreed on a simple strategy: 1) we would prepare 
three documents presenting the case for integration at the graduate and 
professional level and outlining in particular the great competitive dis- 
advantages under which Duke would operate unless this course of action 
were taken; 2) we would, in the presentation, confine ourselves to non- 
moral arguments, though each member of our Provost Group felt strongly 
that segregation was immoral and was prepared to argue accordingly; 
and 3) we would arrange to visit every member of the Board of Trustees, 
present our documents to them, and take advantage of any opportunity 
to expand orally on the written presentations. I started the efforts by a 
flying trip to Charlotte to talk to a friend and member of the Board, 
whose opposition was anticipated, about our intentions. He gave me a 
friendly but vigorously negative appraisal. We also talked to one or two 
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other members of the Board who were known to be more favorable to 
our goal. 

In the end, we arranged to meet with all of the thirty-six trustees, 
with a few exceptions where access was difficult. Led in caravan proces- 
sion_by President Hart,.who.threw himself into the battle, our group 
which also included from time to time Frank deVyver, Charles E. Jor- 
dan, and other members. of the administration would meet with one or a 
small group of trustees at lunch or at other times. We argued our case, 
the precedents set by other leading universities, the future jeopardy of 
federal grants and subsidies for segregated institutions, the difficulties in 
recruiting promising staff in a segregated institution, the role of the Med- 


ical School to care for the sick regardless of color, the past attitudes of ~» 


our own faculty and student bodies (as reflected in petitions, newspaper 
editorials, and plebiscites), the problem of attracting qualified graduate 
students to attend a non-integrated university, and the inability to hold 
meetings of professional associations at a segregated university. Wood- 
hall, who had an international reputation as a neurosurgeon, prepared 
one part of our paper with the Medical School particularly in mind; Hobbs, 
whose many contributions to the University were widely recognized by 
the Board of Trustees, wrote a second part with an eye on internal atti- 
tudes in the University and on faculty recruitment; I dealt with the re- 
maining matters. I coordinated the papers. The title of our document, 
dated January 1961, was “Some Considerations Regarding the Admission 
of Duly Qualified Negroes to the Graduate and Professional Schools of 
Duke University.” 

While we were occasionally given the opportunity to argue our case 
orally on moral grounds, the primary thrust of our written presentations 
was on legal, economic, medical and educational grounds, as we realized 
that a majority of the Board members had reacted negatively to the moral 
arguments presented by the Divinity School through President Edens. 
We took the piecemeal graduate and professional school approach as we 
wished to-create a working and acceptable precedent before making a 
later submission for total integration, both undergraduate and graduate, 
in all schools. There was never any uncertainty as to our ultimate goal or 
as to our desire to achieve it in the quickest possible time. 

Much of late 1960 and early 1961 was expended in these efforts. We 
sought to avoid premature publicity on our plans, particularly where in- 
dividual trustees might be pressured by hostile constituencies or where 
the negative attitude of a trustee might be hardened by undesired news- 
paper attention. The news editor of the Duke Chronicle, Ed Rickards, 
who had learned of our efforts.and had seen a copy of our joint docu- 
ment, was even persuaded to kill a prepared story on our plans. When 
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the final presentation was made to the Board of Trustees on March 8, 
1961, we knew that it would command the support of a clear majority. 
We expected the small negative vote, as well as the abstentions, which 
the submission received. The Resolution, as adopted, provided that 
“qualified applicants may be admitted to degree programs in graduate 
and professional Schools of Duke University, effective September 1, 1961, 
without regard to race, creed or national origin.” 

As we anticipated, there were few problems created by the small 
number of blacks who were admitted, and the stage was set for the next 
step to provide for the admission of black undergraduates. Again, we 
continued off-the-record consultation with a number of Trustees to whom 
we made our own viewpoints clear. At the Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the Board on May 4, 1962, President Hart presented a petition 
from the Undergraduate Faculty Council requesting admission of under- 
graduates on the same basis as graduate and professional students. No 
action was taken by the Executive Committee. But, at the subsequent 
meeting of the full Board on June 2, 1962 the initiative was taken after 
some discussion by Trustee Charles S. Rhyne. He spoke on the legal 
imperatives for complete integration at Duke in a presentation which 
persuaded any undecided Board members. On his motion, the Board 
adopted, with a few negative votes and abstentions, a resolution that 
“qualified applicants may be admitted to degree programs in the under- 
graduate colleges of Duke University without regard to race, creed or 
national origin.” We were pleased when the two North Carolina Meth- 
odist Conferences at their board meetings in November 1962, com- 
mended the Duke Board of Trustees on the action it had taken. 

The admission of black students grew slowly. In 1961—62, only six 
black students were enrolled in the graduate and professional schools; 
one was a non-degree candidate, and three of the remaining five with- 
drew before the end of the academic year for financial and other reasons. 
In 1962-63 eight were enrolled in the graduate and professional schools. 
By 1963-64, with the admission of undergraduates, the number had grown 
to seventeen, a figure which included five freshman undergraduates. In 
1966—67, there were forty-four black students enrolled, and this number 
has grown gradually to the present respectable figure. In looking back, I 
find it strange that all of these developments, which have occurred within 
the past two decades, were necessary. 

Our Provost Group has been occasionally chided for its indirect ap- 
proach or “soft sell”; for our cumbersome “educational campaign’; for our 
failure to present a case against segregation solely in moral terms; for the 
delay before complete integration was realized; for conducting a “cam- 
paign” in secrecy; and on other counts. In retrospect, I am convinced 
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that if the integration of Duke University was the real goal, especially 
during a period of deep internal divisiveness, then it was achieved much 
more rapidly with less lasting friction by our strategy than by any other 
manner. “The action did not come as a result of any pressure or petitions 
but only after careful and intense consideration over the past few months,” 
explained B. S. Womble, the chairman of the Board of Trustees. Those 
who opposed in the end became, with a major exception or two, “His 
Majestys Loyal Opposition” in the matter. Furthermore, to repeat, Duke 
took some leadership among major private universities in the South in 
becoming fully integrated at an early date. (By coincidence, I was called 
out of the meeting of the Board of Trustees at its June 2, 1962 meeting 
to answer a call from a Vice-President of Tulane who wished to know 
what “progress” we were making.) It was “a commendable example for 
other Southern institutions,’ editorialized the Duke Chronicle. After- 
ward, Charles S$. Rhyne considered his motion made at the June 1962 
meeting to have been his most significant contribution as a member of 
the Board of Trustees. Without question, the integration of Duke Uni- 
versity was, in my opinion, the most important decision made by the 
Board of Trustees in Duke's history since the refusal of the Trinity Col- 
lege Board to dismiss Professor Bassett in 1903. 

The years from 1962-69 were marked by manifold activities as, orig- 
inally with the strong support of President Hart and, after the fall of 
1963, with that of President Knight, we were allowed great latitude to 
develop the role of the Provost Group. I was consequently pleased when 
the Self Study Visitation Committee of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools commented in October 1965, on this somewhat unor- 
thodox organization as follows: 


The Provost System . . . includes an exceptionally intercompat- 
ible group of able administrators. . . . The resultant administration 
is less than traditional in many respects. Nonetheless it maximizes 
the human output by letting an exceptionally cogenial group of offi- 
cers carry their combined heavy responsibilities through efficient 
exchange of information and through decisions being effectively im- 
plemented by an understandable and acceptable degree of decen- 
tralization. 


Prior to the arrival of President Knight, I submitted at his request a 
letter detailing some of my ideas with regard to the administrative orga- 
nization at Duke. It gives an overview as well of the administrative rela- 
tionships which had been developed during my period as Provost from 
1960-63. 

An early and continuing emphasis was placed upon the recruitment 
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of outstanding faculty members, and in 1961 the President, on our rec- 
ommendation, secured the approval of the Board to the°creation of a 
number of named professorships for selected departments and schools. 
They were named after officials and persons who had played a distin- 
guished part in the history of Trinity College, including Benjamin N. 
Duke (art), Mary Duke Biddle (music), Robert L. Flowers (physics), Wil- 
liam H. Wannamaker (romance languages), William K. Boyd (history), 
William R. Perkins (law), and William Preston Few (psychology). In ad- 
dition, acting on the prompting of Dean Hobbs, we secured approval to 
add seven new James B. Duke professorships, originally instituted in 
1953 by a grant from The Duke Endowment but only partially financed 
by these special funds. The newly-named chairs were designed originally 
to attract professors from the outside; the James B. Duke professorships 
were viewed primarily as providing a means for special recognition of 
members of the existing Duke faculty. Only one or two exceptions have 
been made over the years to the original plan for James B. Duke profes- 
sorships. Among the recruits in the 1960s to newly-created chairs were 
Richard Preston, William K. Boyd Professor of History; Iain Hamilton, 
Mary Duke Biddle Professor of Music; William S. Hecksher, Benjamin 
N. Duke Professor of Art; and Bruce Wardropper, William Hane Wan- 
namaker Professor of Romance Languages. After 1962, when Walter 
Nielsen was compelled by illness to resign, I served until my retirement 
in 1975 as the chairman of the Committee on Named Professors. 

The appeal of Duke in contacting potential faculty members was 
augmented by the attractive salaries and perquisites which we could of- 
fer, especially after The Duke Endowment made a special allocation in 
1961-62 for salary purposes. Duke consequently stood seventh nation- 
ally in 1962—63 in AAUP “average compensation” in national rankings, 
though it had dropped to sixteenth place by 1966-67. It was the first 
university in the South to acquire an “A” rating on the AAUP scale. The 
faculty housing opportunities which the Duke Forest area offered pro- 
vided an added family attraction, though this advantage was offset by the 
elementary and secondary school outlook and other problems in the 
Durham area. Despite some inevitable deterioration in a few depart- 
ments due to retirements, deaths, resignations, and other causes during 
the 1960s, the Cartter and other national ratings and evaluations pro- 
vided some outside proof of our recognizable progress at least at the 
graduate and professional levels. 

The recruitment of Deans also occupied our early attention. Action 
could be taken in the early 1960s in somewhat more rapid and perhaps 
arbitrary fashion than today. Consequently, after 1963, we played an im- 
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portant role in the nomination of M. Margaret Ball as Dean of the Woman’s 
College, J. Lathrop Merriam as Dean of the Engineering School, Harold 
Lewis as Vice-Provost and Dean of Arts and Sciences to succeed Marcus 
Hobbs, William Anlyan as Associate Dean and later Dean of the Medical 
School and Vice-President for Health Affairs, and Richard L. Predmore 
as Dean of the Graduate School. In this latter case, immediately after 
the resignation of Allan Cartter as Dean of the Graduate School, we so- 
licited the faculty by questionnaire for advice (as well as Research Coun- 
cil members, Executive Committee of the Graduate School, University 
Council, James B. Duke professors, etc.) and recommended, a few days 
after the resignation, the appointment of Predmore to succeed Cartter. 
The substantial autonomy of the Medical School has always meant that 
the appointments to that School have been heavily influenced by inter- 
nal considerations and advice which President Hart was fully prepared 
to assess. Perhaps we placed a higher priority on faculty and administra- 
tive recruitment and retention than on any other matter when I was 
Provost. 

A great deal of time, of course, was expended in relations with the 
Board of Trustees, through the President. I assumed general responsi- 
bility for framing the academic university budget. I am afraid that my 
knowledge of finance and budgetary matters needed orientation in the 
beginning, but I never lost sight of the fact that there should be some 
correlation between income and outgo. My failure to present through 
the President a balanced academic budget during my second year led to 
some criticism by Trustees. This was particularly voiced by one trustee 

cfriend’on the Board. I told the trustee during an intermission in the 
‘Board meeting in 1962 that the budget was balanced, but in “Texas style.” 
The trustee replied that this one had better be the last instance of a 
“Texas balanced budget.” I tried, sometimes without success, to take this 
sage and stern advice to heart. In my annual and special reports to the 
Board of Trustees, I detected some common problems and themes that 
reappeared year after year. In referring to one of the most basic prob- 
lems, that of maintenance of a balance between unity and diversity in 
the University, I wrote in 1965 as follows: 


The belief is widely held at Duke that the University must and 
can retain the inner community and consensus of conviction, the 
acceptance of common obligations, and the inner organization fea- 
tures to provide the continuing unity which is essential to the true 
meaning of a university. At the same time, there must be the requi- 
site flexibility which will admit of a preservation of past heritage 
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without the burden of inherited rigidities, and the maintenance of 
some balance which can be realized between the different educa- 
tional sectors, functions, and groups within the university. 


The future perspective on this and other problems facing the University 
was examined in some detail in a special report which I made to the 
President and University Council entitled: “Duke University: Educa- 
tional Perspectives and Vistas.” 

One of the innovations, in which I played a leading part, with the 
encouragement of certain administrative officials and interested Trust- 
ees, was the establishment of Visiting Committees for the professional 
schools and other parts of the University. Beginning with the Law School 
in 1963, previously selected boards of visitors met in succeeding years 
with varying degrees of regularity for the Divinity School, Medical School, 
University Library, Woman's College, and Engineering School. The in- 
fluence of these boards of visitors on university and school policy has 
varied considerably from the beginning, but, in our view, they have served 
a useful purpose, both in the areas of their purview and in associating 
knowledgeable and influential persons with components within the Uni- 
versity. 

Much attention was devoted to our relations with the University 
faculty. Indeed, I consider the faculty as the most important element, 
the most continuing factor, in the evolving University. As an ex officio 
member of the elected University Council and its successor, the Aca- 
demic Council, I attended all meetings with regularity. I took advantage 
of frequent opportunities to discuss problems with the executive com- 
mittees of these bodies, especially during the “period of troubles,’ to 
borrow an expression from Russian history, in 1967—68. While criticism 
was frequently voiced by individual members of University policy, I was 
always sure of the support of the majority of these committees in crisis 
situations. 

I also cultivated relations with the students from the beginning and 
made special efforts to keep in constant communication with the leader- 
ship of the various groups. In 1964 I was elected an honorary member of 
the Red Friars, the elite cooptative group of seven of the outstanding 
‘student leaders (usually the president of the student body, the president 
of the Student Union, the president of the YMCA, perhaps the editor of 
the Chronicle, perhaps the senior class president, etc.) and could discuss 
many matters with them in no-holds-barred sessions. My relations with 
this group remained close until well after I had resigned as Provost. I 
regretted that the anti-elitist movement of the latter part of the sixties 
and the first part of the seventies led to the dissolution of this able and 
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public spirited organization. In 1966 I was selected also as an honorary 
‘member of ODK, a special honor organization of student leaders on the 
campus. Its membership overlapped with that of the Red Friars, but it 
included a larger coverage of people with whom we sought to commu- 
nicate. My relations with the elite leadership groups of the Woman’s 
College were not as close as with the two male organizations, but I was 
in frequent-contact with the counterpart of the Red Friars, the White 
Duchy. Tn addition to these contacts with the student Bodies, I sought 
on the average of about every other year to offer an undergraduate sem- 
inar or course open to undergraduates. The seminars met in my home 
and allowed for intimate and informal discussions. These student rela- 
tions were put to a severe test during the period of the Vigil which I shall 
discuss separately. 

Much time was spent in efforts to raise funds for the University, 
either by direct or indirect efforts. I had a particular interest in interna- 
tional affairs and worked closely with Craufurd Goodwin, Assistant Pro- 
vost and later Vice-Provost for International Affairs. Goodwin also acted 
as unofficial secretary of the Provost Group, kept the records of actions 
taken, and was an efficient communicant for the Group. I cooperated 
fully with him in his successful efforts to solicit funds from the leading 
foundations, especially Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, for interna- 
tional relations purposes. One of the last major institutional grants which 
we received was one for $900,000 from the Ford Foundation in 1965. 

I participated in the meetings of innumerable Visiting Committees 
from the NSF, NIH, and other federal agencies. Their interest was usu- 
ally in ascertaining what “weight” the University attached to the proposal 
and what “long range commitments for future support” it was willing to 
make. I was always on guard with regard to future programs involving 
university funds which might result in tenured faculty commitments in 
the university after the soft funds had been exhausted. I visited with 
alumni groups in cities as widely separated as New York, Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, Louisville, Dallas, and Miami, usually to support fund- 
raising activities, though I never felt that my talks aroused these alumni 
groups to uninhibited enthusiasm. We were particularly active during 
the Fifth Decade period, the imaginative and ambitious fund-raising 
program initiated by President Knight in 1965. 

~“Much time was occasionally expended on projects which never re- 
sulted in any except the most modest returns. One such set of experi- 
ences involved our efforts to procure support for NASA financed pro- 
grams. Encouraged to “think big” by the first NASA administrator, James 
E. Webb, on a visit to Duke, we organized, met, discussed and drew up 
a comprehensive program calla for the expenditure of $50 million or 
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more. I made frequent visits to Washington, on each occasion to see new 
faces and new offices in the rapidly changing organization. Though there 
was some scattered NASA support for individuals in the University at a 
later date, our early dreams were dissipated in the aftermath of unre- 
quited effort. 

In addition to these activities, there were others which called for 
frequent trips outside the University. Regular meetings of the American 
Council on Education, Southern Association of Colleges, and other re- 
gional educational associations were attended along with professional po- 
litical science meetings. One annual meeting which I enjoyed was that 
of the Conference of Church Related Institutions, consisting of seven 
universities in the country with some tenuous but recognized affiliation 
with the Methodist Church. I particularly recall such meetings held in 
Boston (Boston University, host), Denver (University of Denver, host), 
Dallas (S.M.U., host), Asheville (Duke University, host), Washington, 
D.C. (American University, host), and Syracuse (Syracuse University, 
host). I do not recall attending the meeting when Emory University was 
host. President Knight was the official representative of the University 
at some of these meetings. At others, I served as the sole representative. 
There were never any pressure tactics exerted by the representatives of 
the Methodist Church. Indeed, I do not recall any evidence of Church 
pressure in other respects during my period as Provost, although the 
Church contributed much to Duke through its support of the Divinity 
School and special grants. For example, it made the grant which sup- 
ported the ambitious study leading to the major curriculum revision in 
the latter part of the 1960s. In retrospect, I must confess that Nan and I, 
both possessing the proverbial “itchy feet,’ were not averse to helping 
maintain contact with these external associations. 

I had the most cordial relations with both Deryl Hart, who originally 


appointed me as Provost, and with Douglas Knight, who decided to re- 


oe 


tain me in this position after 1963. Deryl, whose background had been 
solely in the Medical School, had acquired great professional prestige 
and had won universal personal respect before he assumed the post of 
President pro-tem. Though he deservedly was given the title of Presi- 
dent before his retirement, he always considered his tenure to be a tem- 
porary one. He had an unusual interest in-and- knowledge of architecture 
and was responsible for an active building and renovating program at 
Duke during the years 1960—63. His relations with the Board of Trustees 
and alumni were excellent. The record of his presidency has been care- 
fully covered in his own report, A Backward Glance, a Report on Duke 
University, 1960-63. Deryl generously felt that I possessed certain ca- 
pacities and insights in educational administration. He consequently not 
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only allowed me a free hand in academic matters but also furnished com- 
plete support for actions, right or wrong. As a result of my many pleasant 
association with Deryl, I acquired a considerable store of medical jokes 
and even some expertise in surgery! 

Doug, with whom I worked in equal harmony, was a younger man 
with different characteristics. A former teacher of English at Yale, which 
had granted him a Ph.D. degree, and successful president for several 
years of a fine liberal arts college—Lawrence, in Wisconsin—he brought 
to his task experience in college administration,—a-capacity as a fluent 
speaker, and a deep concern for the humanities. He was especially inter- 
ested also in undergraduate education and was a stimulating teacher in 
the seminars he occasionally conducted. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should have started the Duke Art Museum, and that he should 
have encouraged the substantial reorganization of the undergraduate 
curriculum. He had strong convictions on freedom of speech in a univer- 
sity and his views were implemented. He was the spark plug in the plan- 
ning and initiation of the Fifth Decade program. However, illness and 
other factors limited his effectiveness as an administrator. On the whole 
his relations with faculty and alumni were not as cordial as were those of | 
Dery] Hart, but unlike Dr. Hart, he had to face the unrest, problems | 
and difficulties endemic to university campuses during the second half of 
the 1960s. At the same time, he had closer relationships with many of 
the undergraduates. Again, Doug Knight allowed me as Provost wide 
latitude and provided, when requested, full support for my actions. On 
my part, I was able as Provost under the University Bylaws to substitute 
for him and to act for him on several critical occasions when he was ill. 
One such instance was in 1967 when he was chairman of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries, the report of which was published in 
1969 under the title of Libraries at Large. Another was in the long pe- 
riod following the occupation of his-home during the student Vigil in 
1968. His decision to leave Duke and to accept a Vice-Presidency at RCA 
was probably influenced by the reaction of various of his constituencies 
during the period of extreme student activism. 

During the early 1960s, I dealt directly with Barnes Woodhall, as 
Vice-Provost and Dean of the Medical School, on budgetary and other 
matters. He served as an effective and dedicated steward of the affairs of 
the areas comprising the Medical Center. On occasion he charged that I | 
arranged meetings in my office when the sun was at its height and with 
an awareness that his resistance to overheated rooms was low. He threat- 
ened on such occasions that there would be a day of reckoning when I 
was carried to the hospital! However, the position of the Medical School 
was one marked by a high degree of autonomy though I did exercise 
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some educational and budgetary oversight. I questioned applications for 
grants which would result in tenured additions to the faculty based solely 
on “soft money’; I did arrange for allocations of university funds for edu- 
cational purposes on a university-wide basis; | checked the complicated 
Medical School budget, often with a limited degree of insight and with 
declining influence after 1965; I rejected several faculty appointments 
which I felt would violate the “no-raiding” agreement with the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Above all, I insisted on viewing the educational 
program of the Medical School as part of the “unified whole” at Duke. In 
addition, President Hart during his incumbency was particularly knowl- 
edge sable of medical affairs and made his expertise in these matters ap- 
plicable at all times. 

President Hart exercised direct supervision over one special area of 

the university. In keeping with his wishes, the Dean of the Chapel, the 
popular and highly respected James T. Cleland, reported directly to the 
President. 
Frank deVyver, as Vice-Provost, handled among many matters the 
affairs of the other professional schools, including the Nursing School. In 
this task he brought to bear his unusual talents as an administrator and 
applied judiciously his knowledge as an economist. The development of 
the Law School under the watchful oversight of Dean Elvin Latty was 
remarkable from whatever vantage point viewed. The leadership of the 
Law School remained in strong hands when A. Kenneth Pye, at present 
Chancellor of the University, succeeded Hodge | O'Neal as Dean in Au- 
gust 1968. Dean Robert Cushman in the 1960s was laying the ground- 
work for the fiscal stability of the Duke Divinity School through his co- 
operative work with Dean Cannon of the Chandler School of Theology 
at Emory University. Their joint contribution resulted by 1968 in guar- 
anteed and substantial support on a national basis from the Methodist 
Church for general training purposes. He added greatly to the academic 
stature of the Divinity School through the scholarly appointments which 
he recommended. Both the Law School and Divinity School became the 
beneficiaries of new buildings which are largely the result of the entre- 
preneural efforts of Deans Latty and Cushman. Perhaps the areas of the 
University which made the most rapid progress and received the most 
national recognition-during the 1960s were the Medical, Law, and Divin- 
ity Schools, outside a few departments such as Botany. 

At the undergraduate level, the esprit, academic quality, and gen- 
eral record of the Woman's College as a co-ordinate college were 
strengthened during the administration of Dean Margaret Ball, a distin- 
guished political scientist who came to Duke from Wellesley. Margaret 
Ball was a key member of the remarkable group of scholarly Deans of 
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the Woman's College which began with Dr. Alice M. Baldwin and ended 


in the 1970s with James B. Duke Professor Juanita Kreps, later ap- , 


pointed U.S. Secretary of Commerce. Ilene G. Reid introduced a per- 
ceptive article (“A Time for Transitions,” Aeolus, October 3, 1979), by 
stating that “in 1969, , the aura of the Woman’s College,” which was estab- 
lished in 1930, “still pervaded the East Campus, although sexual integra- 
tion of the campuses began that year.” 

Three years later Trinity College and the Womans College were fused 
into a single Trinity College of Arts. and Sciences. There were impelling 
reasons offered for the change which came gradually over a long period 
of time. Economy of operation, student resistance to outmoded social 
restrictions, the demands of both men and women for “more meaningful 


intellectual and social relations, the stigma of “feminist education” and | 


“educational inequality’ for an increasing percentage of women in the 
student body, the personal preferences of faculty members engaged in 
research to work in the library on the West Campus and the impact of 
trends in the universities and society as a whole, were justifications of- 
fered at one time or another. These influences were operative in the 
1960s when I, among others, was trying to support the continued exis- 
tence of the Woman's College. I did not agree with the economic argu- 
ments—the figures offered were somewhat suspect and quality simply 
cannot be measured by a calculator or slide rule. I did not feel that there 
was an unhealthy social and intellectual interaction which was leading to 
present and future maladjustments. Three Woman's College graduates 
who served on the Board of Trustees—Mary D. B. T. Semans, Nancy 
Hanks, Elizabeth Hanford Dole—would hardly provide support for this 
argument. Faculty desires are always subject to some modification and 
student preferences often subject to rapid change. The so-called stigma 
of “feminist education” was never seriously pressed in the 1960s and never 
impressed me. I agree with former Dean Paula Phillips Burger that “the 
main thing the Woman's College did for women was to support them. 
The cumulative effect on women’s education was significant in support- 
ing the educational aspirations of women” (as quoted by Reid). A con- 
trary view is expressed by Dara DeHaven, “‘On Educationg Women — 
The Co-ordinate Ideal at Trinity and Duke University’ (a History honors 
thesis, 1973, in Duke Archives). 

I realize that the pressures for elimination or so-called “merger” with 
the undergraduate college were formidable and that the action finally 
taken by the Board of Trustees had the mark of a fait accompli. But this 
action could not erase completely such “well-defined traditions as high 
academic standards, selected admission policies, educationally stimulat- 
ing extracurricular affairs, and strong student responsibility for self- 
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government. In art, music, physical education and health sciences the 
Woman's College established programs which had no counterpart in the 

| oid institution.” (Dianna P. Brandstadter, Developing the Coordinate 

College for Woman at Duke: The Career of Alice Mary Baldwin, 1924- 
1947, Duke Ph.D. dissertation in History, 1977, pp. 2 of Abstract and 
185.) In my view, the “merger” marked the abandonment of Duke’s finest 
and most lasting experiment in undergraduate education and in univer- 
sity federalism, and its replacement by an unrelated collection of coedu- 
cational dormitories, a magnificent music building, a developing art mu- 
seum, miscellaneous buildings, a small library, and a few faculty officies, 
classrooms and workshops. I am only glad that the change could be de- 
layed until the 1970s. 

The role of women at Duke has not received the attention it de- 
serves. Women had received diplomas from Trinity when it was still lo- 
cated in Randolph County and there was a number of female town stu- 
dents when the college opened in Durham in 1892. The Duke family 
broadened this early policy when it gave $100,000 to Trinity College in 
1896 for endowment “provided the college open its doors to women.” 

Alice M. Baldwin provided early encouragement by example and 
influence to the selection of a small but distinguished number of women 
on the faculty. Reflecting in 1959 on her attitude in 1923-24, she wrote: 
“I believed and still believe that there should be on the faculty a fair 
number of women whose scholarship and teaching ability should win and 
hold the respect of both students and faculty . . . , who are given posi- 
tions of high rank, by no means always as instructors, and who will serve 
as examples of what women can achieve in the academic world.” (“The 
Woman's College, as I Remember It,” p. 14.) 

The faculty from the 1930s through the 1960s included a small but 
distinguished number of women. Among them were Katherine Gilbert, 
the first chairman of the combined Departments of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. The sciences and medicine had several outstanding teachers and 
researchers: Hertha Sponer in Physics, an international authority on 
spectroscopy; Frances Brown in Chemistry; Ruth Addoms and Jane Phil- 
pott in Botany; Wanda Hunter, Muriel Sandeen, Katherine Jeffers, and 
Bodil Schmidt-Nielsen in Zoology; Katherine Banham and Wally 
Reichenberg-Hackett in Psychology; Mary Bernheim in Biochemistry; 
Susan Smith in Nutrition; Susan Dees in Pediatrics; Helen Kaiser in 
Physical Therapy; Jane Elchlepp in Pathology; Hilda Pope Willett in 
Bacteriology; Susan M. Hilky in Microbiology; and Dorothy Beard in 
Surgery. In the humanities, there were Marie White, Helen Bevington, 
Florence Brinkley, and Esther Schwerman in English; Elizabeth Sun- 
derland and Marianna Jenkins in Art; Helen Castellano, Anne-Marie 
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Bryan, and Terry Dow in Romance Languages; Hilda Pavlov in Slavic 
Languages; Louise Hall in Art and Architecture; and Julia Mueller and 
Eugenia Saville in Music. In the social sciences were Alice M. Baldwin, 
Anne Scott, and Frances Acomb in History; Margaret Ball and Roma 
Sawyer Cheek in Political Science; Mabel Rudisill in Education; Ida 
Simpson and Eugenia Whitridge in Sociology; and Juanita Kreps in Eco- 
nomics. The Department of Physical Education in the Woman's College 
and the School of Nursing were entirely staffed by women. Well-known 
members of the former were Julia Grout, Elizabeth Bookhout, Betsy 
Uhrhane, and Modena Lewis, and of the latter, Ann Jacobansky. Several 
of those mentioned held administrative posts as deans, including the Deans 
of the Woman's College previously mentioned, or departmental chair- 
men. Special arrangements were made in the 1960s to bring occasional 
visitors to the campus, including Eleanor Dulles who had recently re- 
tired with ministerial rank in the U.S. State Department. She served 
one semester as a visiting professor and advisor to women on professional 
matters. But outside of the small representation in medicine, which was 
rapidly increasing at the junior levels in the 1960s, none of the profes- 
sional schools except Nursing could point at the end of the 1960s to any 
women who held high academic positions on their faculties. The per- 
centage of women faculty members in the 1950s and 1960s climbed only 
slightly. On balance, we did not make those efforts in the 1960s which 
would meet the expectations of present-day advocates of affirmative ac- 
tion. 

There was considerable activity in Trinity College during the dean- 
ships of Alan Manchester and his successors, James L. Price, Jr., and 
Hugh Hall. William Griffith, Assistant to the Provost and later Dean for 
Student Affairs, continued to provide the administration with the benefit 
of his experience and expertise in the field of student affairs. But of par- 
ticular note was the challenging and controversial revision of the under- 
graduate curriculum resulting from the report, “Varieties of Learning 
Experience, prepared by a special Subcommittee on Curriculum headed 
by Donald Fluke and with Robert Krueger, later elected to the U.S. 
Congress from a Texas district, as the staff person. (On the undergradu- 
ate colleges, see my “Report of the Provost to the Board of Trustees” of 
June 1, 1968, pp. 10-15, in Duke University Archives.) 

My personal relations with a number of members of the Board of 
Trustees during the 1960s were particularly cordial. Especially was this 


true of Mary Duke Biddle Semans and W. M. Upchurch. Mary and her 


husband, Dr. James Semans, were interested in the most creative and 
constructive ways in general university development though their partic- 
ular focus was on the arts. W. M. (“Wally”) Upchurch could call on a 
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wide-ranging knowledge of university trends through his point of van- 
tage as Senior Vice-President of the Shell Companies Foundation. I never 
lost my admiration for the kindly and mature statesmanship of B. S. 
Womble, the chairman of the Board from 1960 to 1963. Several former 
students, whom I was pleased to see nominated to the Board, were Tom 
Southgate, Jr., Raymond Nasher, P. Huber Hanes, Jr., Charles B. Wade, 
and Nancy Hanks. Huber Hanes, who was bitterly critical of certain ad- 
mission decisions for which he held me responsible, later made a grant 
of $25,000 to the Duke Library for an endowment fund in my name to 
be used to purchase books in my “area of special interest” and in the 
furtherance of my research. Nancy Hanks, who had made a remarkable 
record at Duke as a student and student leader and later as chairwoman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts, understandably joined Mary 
Semans in efforts to develop the arts at Duke. Charles B. Wade served 
from 1968 to 1971 as chairman of the Board, and was responsible for 
certain of the endowed chairs at Duke. He was succeeded in 1971 by 
John Alexander MacMahon, also a former student, who had taken for 
years an active interest in alumni affairs and later in hospital affairs. 
Others, now emeriti, who took an unusual supportive interest in 
academic matters were Estelle Spears, the sister of former President 
Flowers, the late Brantley Watson, Blanche Brian, and the late Fred von 
Canon. Estelle Spears was an intimate and devoted friend. Fred von 
Canon served for many years as the chairman of the Building and Grounds 
Committee. The late George V. Allen dropped by my office frequently 
to discuss the planning of the future George V. Allen endowed chair and 
other matters in the international field. Others with whom I had cordial 
personal relations were Merrimon Cuninggim, Benjamin Few, Marshall 
Pickens, Robert Pinnix, Richard Thigpen, Charles S. Rhyne, Charles S. 
Murphy, and Henry Rauch. It was Henry Rauch who pushed us vigor- 
ously in proposing and initiating the Graduate School of Business at Duke. 
“Dick” Thigpen, along with Henry Rauch, kept an especially sharp eye 
on budget figures. Charles Rhyne made the motion in 1962 which re- 
sulted in the final integration of Duke for undergraduates. Even when 
| Provost reports were inadequate and academic recommendations made 
through the President fell on deaf ears in the Board, these persons al- 
_ ways provided supportive comments or sympathetic criticism during the 
meetings and, if needed, condolences afterward. Thomas H. Perkins, a 
trustee and Executive Committee member who carried great weight as 
the Chairman of The Duke Endowment, probably felt at heart that Duke 
could have done better in its choice of provosts, but he was generous in 
his appraisal at the end. I might add that these trustee relationships were 
influenced on occasion by the sage efforts and advice of the able Secre- 
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tary of the University, Rufus. Powell, one of my senior honor students 
when I first came to Duke. 

One major institutional development in the 1960s deserves a special 
note. The first moves to develop a graduate-program in business admin- 
istration were initiated by President Knight in recommendations to the 

—Duke Executive Committee on September g, 1966. Following a series of 
discussions, Trustee approval was given for the offering of an M.B.A. 
degree in 1968. Subsequently, after steps had been taken to raise sub- 
stantial supporting funds, authorization for the program was given by the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Trustees for a Graduate School 
of Business Administration to be opened in 1970-71. My role in this 
whole matter was to assist and encourage the Dean and cooperating fac- 
ulty members in the preparation of an appropriate curriculum and in 
securing the requisite faculty approval for the awarding of the new de- 
gree. There were many visits to banking and business institutions, as 
well as to other universities, involved. The procedures were complicated 
and the faculty discussions, which centered on whether there was a need 
for a new professional school at Duke, were far from harmonious. How- 
ever, the necessary faculty approval was finally procured and the ground- 
work was thus laid for the present flourishing school. 

I have been interested in the problems of university emeriti and of 
their families since my early teaching experience at L.S.U. They have in 
most cases deserved well of the university for their past services and they 
have always paid continuing dividends to their institution. In conse- 
quence, Nan and J actively involved ourselves in the affairs of the emeriti 
shortly after I became Provost. They had not constituted a numerous 
group during the early decades of Duke University and hence had not 
attracted much attention, but they began to multiply rapidly by the 1960s. 
The rate of increase can be seen in comparing the figures for the sixty- 
nine faculty and staff emeriti and forty wives of deceased emeriti in 1967 
with those for the 109 faculty and staff emeriti and fifty-one wives in 
1970. 

In the early 1960s, I helped in a consultative capacity to raise the 
age of retirement to seventy when the University by-laws were being 
revised. I cooperated with G. C. Henricksen, the dedicated Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, in arranging for special grants to retirees and the 
wives of several University professors who had served for many years 
both in Trinity College and Duke University when there was inadequate 
provision for faculty pensions. 

Special interest in the emeriti had been shown for some time by 
Charles A. Dukes, for many years the able Director of Alumni Affairs, 
who viewed them in a historical light both as an asset in the creation of a 
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well-balanced university community and in Duke’s relations with its 
alumni. Often resulting from recommendations of Charlie Dukes, a 
number of actions were taken in the 1960s to improve the status of the 
emeriti. In 1965, Nan and I arranged for an annual reception in our 
home for them and their spouses. In the same year, I provided funds for 
the first annual luncheon for the emeriti. At these luncheons, always 
arranged by Mr. Dukes, the emeriti families were informed by adminis- 
trators of major university developments. Special recognition was given 
emeriti at alumni meetings, Commencement, and on other occasions. 
The emeriti were sent such Duke publications as the Alumni Register, 
the University Calendar, and Academic Council Minutes. Library access 
was improved and regularized for wives and special parking arrange- 
ments were provided. By the end of the 1960s, I feel that the status and 
morale of the emeriti, and especially of the wives of deceased emeriti, 
had considerably improved as a result of these several developments, 
most of which have been continued to the present. 

One unsuccessful, time-consuming effort in the 1960s on behalf of 
retired faculty and staffis worth recording. I have reference to the efforts 
to develop retirement housing, with the accompanying services. With 
my encouragement and financial assistance from the beginning, Charlie 
Dukes—often with the special advice and help of Gerhard Henricksen— 
laid the groundwork in 1966 for a program. With the advice of a consul- 
tant from the Educational Facilities Laboratory of New York, a high-rise, 
apartment-type of facility was finally selected from several alternatives to 
be built on Markham Avenue near the East Campus. The Duke Board 
of Trustees, after some delay, finally agreed to a long-term lease at nom- 
inal rent on this university-owned land while retaining reversionary rights. 
A committee, which was successively chaired by Charles E. Ward and 
B. U. Ratchford, elicited responses from interested persons and con- 
ducted negotiations with the emeriti and the “administration.” In re- 
sponse to an initial questionnaire which was distributed in 1967, eighty- 
seven signers, representing around 150 persons, considered to be eli- 
gible by virtue of participation in the University retirement plan, indi- 
cated a serious interest and possible willingness to make the necessary 
financial commitment. In addition to the funds provided by the Provost 
office, this committee raised $10,000 from individual contributions and 
$5,000 from the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation to cover planning costs. 
The negotiations continued actively through 1968-69 but were ad- 
versely affected by the rapidly increasing costs of construction, diver- 
sionary campus developments, and other obstacles. In the end, the effort 
came to naught in the early 1970s. However, according to our consul- 
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tants, the project represented one of the first, if not the first, major effort 
by any university in the United States to formulate a fully developed 
plan of a retirement center for its own emeriti. If the plan could have 
been implemented in the 1960s, it would have resulted in considerable 
financial benefit to the participants and to the University. 

Some of the particular episodes, very serious at the time but with 
lighter finales, often come to mind. One resulted from my limited expe- 
rience, shortly after being named Provost in the fall of 1960, with post- 
season football games. Duke University, having had a successful season, 
had been invited to the Cotton Bowl in Dallas. The game was to be 
played on January 2 and university regulations required, under severe 
penalties_including the loss of “quality points,’ that students be present 
for opening classes on January 3. Pressure was brought to bear on me to 
allowan extra day, that is, to extend the Christmas vacation by one day 
for an “orderly return” (in effect, to allow ample time to sober up after 
the game). I immediately issued a press release rejecting the request for 
a change in the calendar and referring to Duke University as an “educa- 
tional institution.” Protests from many sources immediately appeared. I | 
recall in particular thirty-six neatly typed letters from a high school typ- | 
ing class in Texas stressing the theme that a visit to Texas should be en- 
lightening and would show me the error of my ways! Shortly thereafter I 
received a petition signed by over*3,000 Duke students-for transmission 
to the Undergraduate Faculty Council insisting on either “free cuts” or a 
waiving of academic penalties. The Undergraduate Faculty Council sup- 
ported my recommendation, also fully endorsed by President Hart, and 
refused to take the requested action. 

During the course of these events, Allen Building was picketed by 
large numbers of students carrying placards reading “No Bowl Cole.” 
The reaction subsequently intensified, the houses of the President and 
my own were visited by irate students in somewhat destructive forays, 
and I was eventually burned in effigy. I later learned to my chagrin that 
the University Bylaws, which I had not read carefully, specifically regu- 
lated the holidays (or dates for the opening of the sessions after Christ- 
mas) and that we had no discretion regarding any changes in the calen- 
dar. In any case, we never made the demanded concessions, and the 
Chanticleer, the student yearbook, carried at the end of the year a car- 
toon of the burning and hanging in effigy with a heading “they said it 
couldn't be done, and. . . hang it all, it couldn't.” The experience was 
an educational one, and I was always careful thereafter about press con- 
ferences. I laughed afterward with Bill Murray, the football coach, who 
had been burned in effigy in 1958 after an unsuccessful season. We agreed 
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that he had been burned in effigy because “Duke had won too few,” and 
I have been burned in effigy two years later because “Duke had won too 
many’! 

Another episode that I recall with some vividness was our “fallout” 
experience. The increasing concern over the dangers of “fallout” in nu- 
clear warfare in a troubled world caused the Medical School at Duke to 
do some preliminary planning in 1961 following the Berlin Crisis. Its 
urgency and need were made more evident in the events leading up to 
the Cuban missile crisis in September-October 1962. The planning was, 
at Our suggestion, later expanded to cover the entire University and for 
the creation of a University Fallout Preparedness Committee, chaired 
by Dr. William Anlyan, then professor of surgery, later Dean of the Med- 
ical School, and now Vice-President for Health Affairs. Plans were pre- 
pared to take care of at least 25,000 persons. An “Emergency Design 
Study for Fallout Shelter Areas” was prepared. The committee contin- 
ued to function until well into 1963, drew up a number of reports and 
arranged for several shelter management courses. During the program 
“Bill” Anlyan and I made trips to Washington, D.C., to discuss our pro- 
_ grams with officials in the Pentagon and were highly commended by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for our pioneering efforts 
among universities. One of the advantages of the plan lay in the subter- 
ranean passageways on the West Campus of Duke which, given the na- 
ture of the Gothic superstructure, allowed for the relatively safe protec- 
tion of large numbers of people. Special types of rations were stored in 
large amounts in accessible places, including the basement of the Uni- 
versity Chapel. The rations were finally removed in 1978. Simulated 
training programs were held, and Bill and I joined over 100 volunteers 
to participate in the first of these in November 1962 (lights, water, food, 
conservation, organization—everything) for a designated period. Bill wrote 
me in 1975 I shall never forget spending those eight to ten hours in a 
simulated fallout shelter with you and Frank deVyver. It was rather awk- 
ward for me to ‘discipline’ the Provost of the University who had been 
asked (unbeknownst to the rest of us) to act disturbed.” One learns even 
under simulated conditions some of the peculiarities of human nature! 

A third instance with a semi-serious finale involved a policy which 
was adopted by the Provost Group in 1961 on my recommendation and 
approved by the President. I am not sure that it was ever formally ap- 
proved as a general policy by the Board of Trustees. The policy called for 
the extension of leave of absence rights every seven years to administra- 
tive officers on the same basis as they were enjoyed by regular faculty 
members. Not only were the administrative officers to be entitled to 
sabbatical leaves, but they would be expected to take them. My argu- 
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ment was 1) that administrative officers, with continued professional sta- 
tus, needed leaves as frequently as faculty members to refresh them- 
selves academically; and 2) that no administrative officer was indispensable . 
at any time (Nan always argued convincingly that Duke would continue | 
to function even if I died overnight!). Whatever the counter arguments 
to the policy, we never allowed for their presentation. I was the first of 
several administrative officers to benefit from this policy, a point that 
Nan always mentioned in explaining its “biased” origins and history. I 
might, in defense of the leave policy for administrators, add that during 
1974 Chancellor John Blackburn of the University took leave and that 
President Terry Sanford was on leave of short duration during the spring 
semester in 1976, and later for the academic year 1979-80. 

“In 1964, I accordingly accepted an invitation from Harvard Univer- 
sity to serve as Ford Visiting Research Professor during the second se- 
mester of the 1964—65 academic year. I was given the requisite Duke 
leave of absence for one semester on the basis of years of accumulated 
service, which I took without salary, as I was receiving a generous sum 
from Harvard. Subsequently, Nan and I were invited to be residents of 
Dunster House at Harvard and during our stay we occupied the Crane 
Brinton Suite reserved for guests. I was happy to have this opportunity 
to live and eat with students again, as I felt that there would be genuine 
opportunity to gain some comparative insights into the new attitudes and 
orientations of restive students. In addition, I had been a resident tutor 
in another Harvard House, Kirkland House, exactly thirty years earlier 
and there was an element of happy remembrance and nostalgia involved. 
In respect to ascertaining the new attitudes and behavior of students, 
the residency more than fulfilled expectations—marijuana was coming 
into some acceptance, the free-speech movement was in its infancy, 
overnighting in the house with girls could not be officially accepted but 
was rather widely condoned, and some of the tolerance and respect for 
tutors of earlier years had disappeared. Nonetheless, we made friends 
with many students, shared meals with them frequently and came gen- 
erally to be tolerated as an unavoidable but acceptable transient part of 
the establishment. Nan and I concluded even then that one will never 
know students and student life until he lives with them daily—and nightly. 

While I had no official duties at Harvard, I asked for and received 
permission to supervise two senior tutees, both of whom were working 
on African topics for honor theses. One boy was from Harvard and one 
girl from Radcliffe, both of whom I saw regularly in my office in the 
Littauer Center. The experience offered me the opportunity once again 
to appraise the changes in, as well as the strengths and weakness of, the 
Harvard tutorial system. 
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The drinking policy of Duke occupied our attention at one time or 
another during most of the 1960s. The administration was under contin- 
ual pressure from various student groups to relax the long-standing rule 
which prohibited both the possession and use of alcoholic beverages by 
Duke students (when and where the rule applied was never very clear)). 
In 1961 drinking was permitted—perhaps one should say recognized— 
at “registered off-campus parties.” In April 1964, the President, after in- 
formal discussions with student groups, relaxed the rule so as to permit 
the possession and use of alcoholic beverages within West Campus dor- 
mitories. In so doing, he was legalizing what in fact was practiced and 
was condoned on a wide scale by the student body who considered it 
hypocritical for faculty members to hold cocktail parties in their homes 
and for “mature students” eligible for military service to be put in the 
category of “wards” on the campus. The action taken by the President 
consequently had its rationale. The major mistake was in his failure to 
inform his colleagues before the event of the new policy. After its an- 
nouncement in the student paper and local press, my office began re- 
ceiving irate phone calls; the press requested information and clarifica- 
tion; the Western North Carolina Methodist Conference passed a resolution 
asking that Duke “reconsider” its recently-established policy. In the ab- 
sence of the President, I hastily assembled.a.group of advisers (Frank 
Ashmore, Craufurd Goodwin, Clarence Whitefield, and Bill Griffith) in 
my office and we came up with the following explanation to be issued as 
a release for the Durham Morning Herald: “Duke University has taken 
steps to increase student responsibility with regard to alcoholic bever- 
ages by relaxing restrictions against their use in men’s dormitories and 
tightening the penalties for violations.” It was pointed out that the pen- 
alties for violation of the rule were being changed from “possible proba- 
tion’ to “suspension” and that the new rule did not apply to the Woman's 
College or School of Nursing. I am afraid that in the release we almost 
made it appear as if no major concession had been made. 

After the criticism had quieted down a bit, the girls of the Woman's 
College charged discrimination in favor of the West Campus. Eventually 
in 1967 the drinking rule was changed so as to extend the West Campus 
rules to the East Campus and Nursing School. At the same time, we 
issued a long memorandum, prepared by Ed Bryson, the University 
Counsel, summarizing the laws of North Carolina regarding the sale to 
or possession of alcoholic beverages by “minors,” a legal category which 
included a considerable percentage of Duke undergraduate students. This 
memorandum was noted with some amusement by many of these mi- 
nors. We continued to stress the prohibition against “drinking in public 
places” on the campus. But many Duke alumni were to inform me that 
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Duke had taken the “low road” and to express fears about the effects of 
the new freedoms on their children. The moral of this story for me was 
that social rules for students are meaningless without some degree of 
student support for them and that this truth could not be easily conveyed 
to many parents. 

Next to the participation in the integration movement, the most de- 
manding and significant experience which I had while Provost was my 
involvement in the “Vigil” in April 1968. The demands by the students 
for greater participation in university governance and for greater free- 
dom from social regulations, and concerns for social justice and a more 
satisfactory system of human relationships, especially between whites 
and blacks, were beginning to be felt as early as 1965, not long after our 
return from Harvard. As time passed, the demands of students took a 
more strident tone, especially as they became deeply concerned about 
Viet Nam and the draft, and criticisms of administration policies and ad- 
vocacy of new ones were expressed with increasing frequency. Outside 
events, in particular the explosions at Berkeley after 1964, found sym- 
pathetic reflection on the campus. In applying our policy at Duke to 
prohibit the blocking of passageways to buildings and to prevent the oc- 
cupation of such buildings, we experienced the explosive trend. (Three 
folders on “Pickets and Protests, 1967—68” in the Papers of President 
Knight in the Duke University Archives contain much pertinent mate- 
rial.) Along with Ed Bryson, the University Counsel, and Hugh Hall, 
Acting Dean of Trinity College, I prevented the blocking of access to a 
room in Flowers Building when a Marine recruiter was holding inter- 
views, and on another occasion to the Engineering Building when other 
recruiters allegedly of the “military establishment” were present. The 
first of these episodes led to the prolonged trial of two major violators of 
the picketing regulations. The second had no aftermath, though I was 
somewhat surprised when the go—100 threatening “blockaders” opened 
the path to the building when given “exactly five minutes” by me to do 
so. Some of these participants were militant non-students. 

I might add that I attended an international conference on student 
activism in the Rockefeller Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy, in 1968. 
We were obviously rather far removed there from any major center of 
student activity! The international aspect of the “movement” was fully 
evidenced in the discussions. Almost all of the American universities— 
Columbia, Berkeley, California State, Harvard—which had experienced 
major turmoil were represented, usually by their Presidents. To provide 
us with their interpretations, psychologists and psychiatrists were pres- 
ent, among them Erik H. Erikson and Kenneth Keniston. Before the 
Italian situation was fully analyzed, the Rector of the University of Flor- 
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ence, Italy, was compelled to leave the conference when he learned that 
a major building at his institution had been occupied by students. How- 
ever, the history of this period in the universities had been covered thor- 
oughly by social historians (see, for example, the bibliography in Alex- 
ander Conde, ed., Student Activism, New York, 1971). I shall consequently 
refer only to the high points in the Duke protests and my involvement 
in them. 

On a background of growing racial tension in Durham, aggravated 
by pressures for more effective trade union organization among the blacks, 
who constituted a majority of Duke manual laborers, the students were 
affected by a series of events. (These are outlined in some detail in Frank 
Ashmore, “A Crisis in Conscience,’ April 24, 1968; also Roger L. Mar- 
shall, “An Account of the Student Vigil in the Quadrangle,” Duke News 
Register, Spring 1968.) One was-an-article-in-Sports Illustrated which 
referred to Duke students as “The Timid Generation.” But of far more 
significance was the campus reaction to the assassination of Martin Lu- 
ther King on April 4, 1968 which prompted an urgent feeling for a re- 
sponse from the white community. 

A series of demands, presented in circulars appearing on April 5 and 
dealing with such matters as union recognition, membership in segre- 
gated social clubs, and Duke’s relations to non-academic employees, pre- 
ceded a decision to march on some designated area in Durham, possibly 
Hope Valley or University Forest. In the end the march was directed at 
University House, the President's home, in the early evening of that date 
and was participated in by around 450 students. (The most complete 
collection of the materials on the Vigil are the several folders marked 
“Provost's Office—Vigil” and other folders on the “Vigil” in the Duke 
University Archives; a useful collection of materials was assembled by 
one of its most vigorous leaders, a self-styled “radical for years,’ David 
M. Henderson, A Journal of the Duke Vigil [1968], also in the Duke 
Archives.) Some of these students, both men and women, occupied the 
house while the President was conferring with a few of the marchers. 
Included in this group of invited and uninvited “guests,” as they have 
sometimes been designated (“about 250 were invited in out of the rain,” 
reports Jane Morley Hanberry on the basis of interviews with some par- 
ticipants in “The Duke Vigil: A Culmination of Issues, 1966-1968,” in 
the Duke University Archives), were some highly motivated young fac- 
ulty members who later provided part of the leadership. Such invitation 
as was extended the occupants to remain by President Knight later in 
the evening of April 5 came only after the students had indicated no 
intention of leaving until he had agreed to all of their demands. (WDBS 
tape of student conversation with President Knight on April 5, quoted in 
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Henderson, Journal; Professor William Cartwright to Academic Council 
in Minutes, April 10, in Duke University Archives.) They were to oc- 
cupy this unique role as “guests” until the morning of April 7. (On this 
controversial point, see especially Theodore David Segal, “A “New Gen- 
esis : The ‘Silent Vigil’ at Duke University, April 5th-12th, 1968,” History 
Honors Thesis, 1977, pp. 88—89, in Duke University Archives.) 

During the next few days I presided over a continuous and expand- 
ing meeting of administration and faculty colleagues at Hanes House, 
originally composed of Ed Bryson, Charles Huestis, Frank Ashmore, 
Clarence Whitefield, Barnes Woodhall, and William Griffith, and later 
including at various times Vice-Provosts Lewis and deVyver, the Deans 
of the Colleges, and representatives of the faculty, to decide on an appro- 
priate course of action. Bill Griffith provided effective liaison with Presi- 
dent Knight, as captive host, and with the rapidly shifting spokesmen 
and leadership factions among the occupying groups within the Presi- 
dent's home. During this period there was concern about the President 
and his family and particularly about the possibility that events at Duke 
would provide the spark for a racial explosion in tense and edgy Durham. 

Under the University Bylaws at that time the Provost was to serve 
as Acting President in the President's inability to act. In actual fact, I was 
designated by telephone as “Acting Chief Executive Officer’ by the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Wright Tisdale, who apparently acted 
on his own authority in providing me with this new title. In this capacity, 
I served as chief coordinating officer and chairman of an Executive Com- 
mittee which included the Vice-President for Business and Finance, 
Huestis, and the Associate Provost, Woodhall. At a later meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Academic Council, I was asked on April 11 
for “clarification of the authority of the Provost” by a concerned member 
of the Law School Faculty who objected to the “total suspension of power 
which Mr. Tisdale has effected, removing authority from the Provost, 
from the Board, from the President in his illness and placing it nowhere” 
(Minutes of Executive Committee of the Academic Council, April 11, 
1968, in Duke Archives). In clarification the Chairman later reported to 
the Board of Trustees on April 15 that the Provost had assumed the power 
and duties of President Knight during his absence, “as provided in the 
Bylaws’! 

Four courses of action were considered, including the use of force 
for removal, but the final decision was to be left to the President (Ash- 
more, pp. 1-11). President Knight, who was then ill with hepatitis, after 
leaving the occupied University House on April 6 to confer with our 
group, decided against the use of force. He concluded that instead he 
would make a chapel talk committing the university to certain efforts to 
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improve relations in the Duke community and to appoint a committee 
composed of both black and white members to examine problems in the 
Duke community. He and Mrs. Knight decided not to return to his “guests” 
in the still occupied University House and remained incommunicado in 
the Cole residence, their whereabouts being unknown at the time to the 
public. 

On Sunday, April 7, I called a meeting composed of administrative 
colleagues, together with the Chairman of the Academic Council, Wil- 
liam Cartwright, to consider ways and means of implementing the com- 
_ mitments made in the President's chapel address. During the day, the 
bulk of the occupying group departed from the University House for 
reasons which are still controversial (explanations range from sympathy 
for a President who was ill and who was also absent, to the report circu- 
lated shortly before the departure that the “police are en route”), leaving 
a small “clean-up” detail of ten students. The main group then moved to 
the center of the West Campus to set up a “silent vigil” with the intent 
of continuing their demonstration until their several demands were met. 
I called the chairman of the Board of Trustees, Wright Tisdale, later in 
the day and he joined our group in the afternoon. The “not so silent 
Vigil” grew in the meantime until it included a large number of students 
by Sunday evening. Over 1000 slept on the Quadrangle on both Sunday 
and Monday night when not engaged in singing “We Shall Overcome,” 
speechmaking, and writing telegrams and letters to administrative offi- 
cers urgently requesting acquiescence in their evolving demands. The 
number increased on the following four days. I received from students, 
and their parents, perhaps 150 communications in one day, many coming 
from “The Quad,” obviously prompted and containing the same phrase- 
ology. Some of the communications from parents urged us “to hold the 
line.” (Over 200 of these letters and telegrams are in the “Provost Office- 
Vigil” files in the Duke University Archives.) The “worker's detail” left 
the University House on the afternoon of April 8, at approximately the 
same time as a strike by campus janitors, maids, and dining hall workers 
was announced. The strike, which was perhaps 75 percent effective on 
the West Campus, though the dining halls under the direction of Ted 
Minah were kept open, was strongly supported by the participants in the 
Vigil which maintained a disciplined membership both night and day on 
the Quadrangle. The Vigil Group now had centered its concerns on the 
demands of the strikers. 

There were several important developments during the next few 
days. The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity met on April 10, at nearly the same time that the University Aca- 
demic Council was in session to express interest in the status of the non- 
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academic employees. I was, of course, an active participant in both 
meetings. A functioning faculty committee of five members, chaired by 
Professor John O. Blackburn, to consider the “adequacy of the Univer- 
sity's relations with its non-academic employees’ had been appointed in 
February under the authorization of the Academic Council (Academic 
Council Minutes, February 27, 1968 in Duke University Archives. The 
pertinent reports and documentation of this Committee were made 
available to me from the files of Professor Blackburn.) Though the Vigil 
leaders had announced a temporary moratorium on Thursday, April 11, 
Chairman Tisdale called a meeting of the full Board of Trustees on Sun- 
day, April 14, for the following day. Presentations were made by several 
groups before the Board, following which the Trustees approved the ap- 
pointment of a special Trustee-Administration Committee consisting of 
three university officers (Ashmore, Huestis, and Cole) and six trustees to 
consider the demands of the striking workers for increased wages, union 
registration, and collective bargaining. This committee, headed by Trustee 
Henry E. Rauch, was appointed on April 17 and heard representatives 
from various groups, including members from the Academic Council 
committee, students, and non-academic employees (Oliver Harvey of 
Local 77, in particular). During its meetings I frequently served as a 
liaison with the Academic Council committee which was also in session 
in Allen Building. Steps were being taken in the interim to keep the 
students informed of major developments. 

On April 17, though most of the dining hall workers, maids, and 
janitors were still on strike, I wrote a reassuring letter to the parents of 
all students of the Woman's College and School of Nursing, many of whom 
had expressed concern about the welfare of their daughters (and espe- 
cially if they had been sleeping on the campus). I summarized the main 
events of the past several days and informed them that the “silent vigil” 
had terminated on the morning of April 11 and that classes were back to 
normal. 

On April 17, after consultation with the Executive Committee of the 
Academic Council, I called a meeting of the general university faculty 
which was attended by around 600 members. After long and acrimonious 
debate it passed three resolutions. The third resolution concluded that 
“there must be no barrier to the consideration of arrangements whereby 
the employees organize themselves into a group if they so wish and have 
their representatives deal with the university to reach enforceable agree- 
ments’ and was generally supportive of the positions taken by the Aca- 
demic Council Committee, the student leadership, and the vocal ele- 
ments among the non-academic employees. On Saturday, April 20, the 
Trustee-Administration Committee, after soul-searching deliberation, is- 
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sued a statement which in effect went far toward meeting the new basic 
wage demands of the workers, with a guaranteed minimum wage of $1.60 
per hour by 1969. It also promised to seek mechanisms which, when 
later approved by the Board of Trustees and finally implemented, in- 
cluded the creation of a Duke University Non-academic Employees 
Council, an elective body of employees which was to provide a forum for 
the consideration of employee working conditions and complaints, and a 
Duke University Employee Relations Advisory Committee (DUERAC), 
DUERAC, originally headed by John Blackburn, was composed of five 
faculty members and its initial responsibility was to establish procedures 
for the elections of the Employees Council. The first election was held 
in the fall of 1968. 

The students and workers accepted with some reluctance the an- 
nouncement of the Trustee-Administration Committee and the strikers 
returned to work on Monday, April 22. But it was not until after the 
uneventful Duke Commencement on June 1 when I presided for 
the ailing President Knight that I considered the Vigil to be concluded. 
The return to normalcy is reflected in two pictures, now in my study. 
The one was taken of me standing on that occasion with Wright Tisdale 
and Barnes Woodhall, who as Acting Chancellor after the resignation of 
President Knight in 1969, was to chair a second Troika. The other was 
one of me standing with six honorary degree recipients, Jonathan Dan- 
iels, William C. Styron, Jr., Wallace Carroll, William T. Gossett, Helen 
Brooke Taussig, and Elizabeth Luce Moore, to whom I awarded the de- 
grees during the exercises. 

Several reflections and recollections come to mind as a sequel to this 
important set of events: 

1. The general accounts of the Vigil are few in number and with the 
exception of the ones by Ashmore and Marshall are limited to a few 
undergraduate papers, documentary collections, and honors theses in 
the Duke Archives. The stress in these useful student writings is on at- 
titudes, motivations, and personality development of the student partic- 
ipants and on the “movement” somewhat reminiscent of early writings of 
Kenneth Keniston. While they thus cover certain aspects of the Vigil, 
these writings fail to view it in an overall institutional setting. There are 
many aspects of the Vigil, broadly interpreted, in which the university 
community as a whole was involved and which have not been adequately 
treated. For example, outside of its.chairman, the Board of Trustees, 
which was no monolith, has rarely been mentioned. What role did Mary 
Semans play in helping discourage a leading member of the Board at a 
critical time from placing full-page advertisements in North Carolina 
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newspapers headed “Who. Owns..Duke..University?” The answer: “The 
Board of Trustees!” What was the influence of Brantley Watson in keep- 
ing open lines of communication between trustees, faculty, students, and 
administration and in helping mold the final determinations of the Trustee- 
Upchurch, also a member at the Trustee-Administration Courmnniee, felt? 
Again, to take another area, what part did faculty “non-participants” play 
in the unfolding events? Was not William Cartwright, the chairman of 
the Academic Council, one of the most influential individuals at all times 
in the various policy determinations which were reached? What signifi- 
cance did the speech of William Van Alstyne to the Board of Trustees 
have in helping the Board to unravel some legal roadblocks involving the 
recommendations of the Trustee-Administration Committee? What was 
the influence of Ed Bryson, the Counsel to the University, who was al- 
ways willing to undertake any demanding responsibility where major il- 
legalities were involved, on the deliberations of the group of administra- 
tors and faculty over which the Provost presided? And many other queries 
could be raised. In short, an adequate institutional examination of the 
Vigil might well include a number of individuals who sought at all times 
moderation and compromise but who also recognized the necessary lim- 
its to unbridled action. It would add numerous names of unsung and 
unnamed persons who are not now listed among the participants in the 
Vigil by student critics and admirers. 

2. I met regularly and frequently with the Executive Committee of 
the Academic Council. A paragraph from a letter of April 17 by the Sec- 
retary of the Academic Council, George Williams, to a “concerned fac- 
ulty member’ complaining of lack of faculty consultation by the Provost 
is pertinent: 


We must take issue, however, on the point of faculty consultation. 
We are obliged to point out that the faculty—i.e., the Chairman of 
the Council—was in consultation with the Provost on Sunday morn- 
ing, April 7, that the Executive Committee met with the Provost 
and the administrative officers Sunday afternoon, that the Provost 
and the Chairman were in constant telephone communication on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday April 8-10 and conferred at length 
Tuesday evening, and that the Provost himself addressed the Coun- 
cil on Wednesday, April 10. This small group of faculty has been kept 
constantly in touch since Mr, Knight was hospitalized. Though we 
did not confer with members. of the Board of Trustees before their 
meeting, we did appear at that meeting to make a report and to 


answer questions. We, at least, cannot complain of lack of informa- 
tion or of a reluctance to seek advice on the part of the administra- 
tion. 


[Blackburn files] 


Continued discussion, especially with the Academic Council com- 
mittee, chaired by John Blackburn, helped reduce the sharp edges of 
conflicting demands and permitted a reasonable compromise arrange- 
ment with the Trustee-Administration Committee. The constructive role 
played by the Blackburn committee throughout contributed greatly to 
_ the final determinations and to faculty-student acceptance of the report. 
Blackburn was later to be a distinguished Chancellor of the University, 
and his stature was greatly enhanced by the role which he played during 
the days of the Vigil. 

3. The “breakthrough” in the final deliberations on the recommen- 
dations of the Academic Council Committee by the Trustee-Administration 
Committee came after facilitating questions by Charles B. Wade and on 
a resolution by the late P. Huber Hanes, a Winston-Salem industrialist 
who had consistently taken up to the crucial point a “hard line.” After 
Hanes recommended what in effect was the resolution regarding wages 
and employee representation accepted finally by the Committee, he re- 
marked that his action would “never be understood in Winston-Salem.” 
The chairman of the Trustee-Administration Committee, Henry Rauch, 
secured the approval of all Trustee members except one for its recom- 
mendations. 

4. In the end, the crucial problem which was never fully answered 
was union recognition and collective bargaining, including the right of 
affiliation with outside organizations and the negotiation of specific con- 
tracts which were binding on both the employees and the University. 
(However, collective bargaining under the NLRB, which is implied here, 
was not legally applicable at that time to Duke University operations. 
The different approaches to collective bargaining are discussed in the 
“Interim Report to the Academic Council by the Committee on Non- 
Academic Employees” in Blackburn files.) The salary and wage question 
was perhaps secondary in the thinking and reactions of some Trustee 
members of the Committee. Full union recognition, coupled with collec- 
tive bargaining, which were primary in their thoughts, were to be de- 
layed and were to be the subjects of continuing discussion and contro- 
versy at later dates. 

5. During the period of occupation of the University House, officers 
of the University (Huestis, Bryson, and I) were in continuous contact 
with Mayor Grabarek and other officials of Durham regarding the use of 
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police, the calling of the National Guard, etc., if events necessitated such 
action. The uncertain racial situation in Durham always provided a set- 
ting for our deliberations at the University, as previously mentioned, and 
it was continually feared that an explosion in Durham would be sparked 
by events at Duke. The Durham police force at the time was “over- 
taxed” and “over-extended.” This fact was never fully appreciated by those 
trustees and faculty members who demanded a policy of “throwing the 
rascals out.” We often asked ourselves, “With what?” 

6. During the entire six-day period of the Vigil we depended upon 
various sources for information and especially on the many contacts of 
Bill Griffith. Charles Huestis had good relations with some student par- 
ticipants. I was also in daily contact with the chief student leader of the 
Vigil, Bob Creamer, who began writing his honors thesis on “Union 77” 
in political science under my direction (completed after my departure 


from Duke, now in the Duke University Archives). While we disagreed ' 


over many aspects of methods and goals, we were always agreed in main- 
taining communications. I believe that this fact, obviously not publicized 
in those days, may have contributed modestly to the orderly and mod- 
erate behavior of the members of the Vigil. 

7. Feelings ran high at times. Some members of the Board of Trust- 
ees expressed their deep concern. Several colleagues courteously sug- 
gested that I develop some “backbone” in my dealings with the students. 
These emotional reactions were fanned by outside participants and na- 
tional news media. Singer Pete Seeger and the poet John Beecher per- 
formed for the Vigil. David Harris and Joan Baez joined black leaders in 
Durham;-Howard Fuller and Ben Ruffin, in making speeches. Telegrams 
of endorsenients of Vigil aims coming from national dignitaries, such as 
Robert F. Kennedy and Nelson Rockefeller, were publicized. Among 
local participants, one of the most influential speeches was made by re- 
spected faculty member Dr. Samuel DuBois Cook, a black professor, 
after he returned from the funeral of Martin Luther King. 

8. During the “silent” Vigil, I issued at the suggestion of the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, (Clarence Whitefields, a statement in which I re- 
ferred among other things to the “ideals which prompted [the students] 
to seek more rapid progress toward the attainment of social justice and 
better wages for our nonacademic employees. This statement was se- 
lected for front-page quotation by the New York Times. I received a large 
number of bitter letters and reactions to this release. Nevertheless, I 
returned to this theme in my subsequent and final annual report to the 
Board of Trustees in 1968 when I reported: “The typical participant, at 
least in the Vigil, was a highly motivated person of respectable middle- 
class background, with a creditable academic record. He has been on the 
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whole idealistic, concerned with goals of equal rights and social justice 
for others, and at the same time skeptical of the ‘isms’” (see Report). The 
lack of doctrinaire commitment distinguished the student activism at Duke 


| and most other universities in the United States from that in many for- 


Leign countries. 


g. Some long-range consequences of the Vigil for students were to 
accelerate the relaxation of social restrictions at Duke and to increase 
student involvement and participation in the policy-making committees 
and organs of the University, eventually leading to student membership 
on the Board of Trustees. The role of the non-academic employees in the 
conduct of university affairs was also recognized in a substantial way. Two 
additional “veto” groups, students and non-academic employees, were 
thus added to the existing ones of Trustees, faculty, and alumni. Univer- 
sity policy, at least as far as it was initiated by the administration, was to 
be increasingly conditioned by the necessity of finding a lowest common 
denominator among these veto groups and sub-groups with their differ- 
ing “ethics.” 

10. In sum, I feel that we combined reason with the possible threat 
of the use of “available force.” On the whole, we achieved our objectives 
without destructive confrontation, without compromising the basic role 
or purposes of the university, and without permanent bitterness. In ret- 
rospect, as I reported to the Board of Trustees, I consider the procedures 
followed, the policies enunciated and the implementation of these poli- 
cies to have been basically sound. The lasting results at Duke compare 
very favorably with the experience of most leading private universities 
during the period. (Note, for example, a retrospective and recent ap- 
praisal of the disruptive Harvard confrontations in John T. Bethell, “The 
University on Trial,’ Harvard Magazine, March-April 1979, pp. 23-30, 
and the sharp criticisms of this article written by the Editor of Harvard 
Magazine, in ibid., May-June 1979, pp. 16-19. The strike and disruption 
at Harvard, says Bethell, “halted its forward motion for more than two 
years—a period when disruption continued, and Harvard's ablest people 
were preoccupied with the causes of the crisis and initiatives for institu- 
tional reform.”) Roger Marshall, the Director of Alumni Affairs, who had 
borne the brunt of the complaints and criticisms of many irate alumni, 
concluded his published postmortem as follows: 


There is still debate over how such matters should be handled, 
with firmness, through negotiation, or by decree. The volume of 
correspondence in several University offices has been great. Criti- 
cism has sometimes been vehement. 

The vigil, however, has been a unique experience and funda- 
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mentally different from the disruptive activity that has occurred on 
various other campuses, most of them to institutions of extraordi- 
nary excellence. Where the circumstances have been explained with 
proper care, there has been general agreement that the Duke affair 
required very special treatment, and that it got it from a patient and 
perceptive administration. 


However, I remain unhappy.about one aspect of the Vigil. I disagree 
with the position taken by President Knight and by Vice-President Frank 
Ashmore in his “Crisis of Conscience” speech that students and faculty 
members in University House could be considered as “guests” in a uni- 
versity “guest” house rather than as uninvited occupants. This postmor- 
tem designation of the occupiers as “guests” simply runs counter to our 
continuous interpretation at Hanes House of the events during the pe- 
riod’ of Occupation. Had the President given his approval, I was pre- 
pared, together with Ed Bryson, to proceed to use force (especially after 
the final departure of the unhappy hosts, Dr. and Mrs. Knight) on April 
6 to try to dislodge the occupants. Arrangements had accordingly been 
made to assemble such city and university force, though entirely inade- | 
quate, for the mission if authorized. At the same time, we were aware | 
that it was “completely unrealistic, and in our opinion unwise, to propose | 
the use of force when force is either not available or not available in | 
adequate number, to quote my 1968 report to the Board of Trustees. 
And, in retrospect, perhaps it is well that a confrontation was avoided. | 

During the long illness of President Knight to September 1968, I 
continued thereafter to act as the Chief Executive Officer and Chairman 
of the “Triumvirate.” The system worked well, in large part because of 
the cordial personal relationships between the members. A number of 
difficult decisions were made, especially in budgetary matters and under 
circumstances of growing skepticism about the University administration 
in some quarters. Some alumni, for example, began to reduce their con- 
tributions to Duke because of their sharp criticism of “unbridled student 
power, the “impotency of the Administration,’ etc. Words of wisdom 
were offered by colleagues about how to get rid quickly of the “trouble- 
makers.” Few of these advisers, however, offered to help man the barri- 
cades. There was frequently little understanding of the nationwide—in- 
deed worldwide—character of the student rebellion in the 1960s. 

An additional problem had been building up during this period as a 
separate aspect of the student activism movement. The black students at } 
Duke, though still a small group, had been increasing in number and | 
were developing a critical attitude toward various administration poli- | 
cies. In fact, the movement at Duke was comparable to that in many 
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other universities and illustrated the phenomenon of black student activ- 

»ism in a white middle class cultural setting. Various requests were made 
from time to time, i.e. a black-studies program, black professors, more 
financial aid, better advisory system, changes in grading systems, less 
rigid admission procedures to permit the recruitment of more black stu- 
dents, special facilities and services such as black barbers, and in the end 
separate black dormitories (segregation in reverse). While steps were 
taken to meet some of these legitimate requests, others were considered 
to be destructive of the standards expected in the university. In any case, 
there was no overt collective action by the black group until it erupted 
unexpectedly and violently in 1969 shortly after my departure from Duke 
for Europe. 

I had been considering for a long period the proper circumstances 
under which I could return to teaching and research at Duke. As men- 
tioned, my original intentions had been to remain in office as Provost for 
a limited period of time. I held increasingly strong convictions that uni- 
versity administrators, who had academic status and expected eventually 
to resume their academic duties, should hold office for only restricted 
periods and that there should be rather continuous rotation in office.| The 
events of the 1967—68 on the student front, and the health of President 
Knight in particular, had made it inappropriate to consider resignation 
during those years. However, after the return of relative quietude on the 
campus in the fall of 1968, I began to plan for the future. I secured advice 
from friends, President Knight, and trustees (especially W. M. Up- 
church), and concluded that early in 1969 would be an acceptable time 
from the University’s and my own point of view. I accordingly submitted 
my resignation as Provost in the fall to take effect on January 15, 1969 
and asked for a leave of absence for the spring semester to undertake a 
Ford Foundation-sponsored examination of American Studies abroad. The 
faculty arranged a farewell dinner at which W. B. Hamilton, distin- 
guished historian and faculty leader, presided. Bill Hamilton, although 
he felt that the University had been “blackmailed by an incipient mob” 
during the recent Vigil period, was generous in his remarks. The Board 
of Trustees granted the leave, accepted my resignation, and rewarded 
me with the title of James B. Duke Research Professor, a special profes- 
sorship which presented me with complete freedom in my future activi- 
ties and responsibilities at Duke. President Knight resigned effective June 
30, 1969 to accept a vice-presidency with RCA. 

In the reorganization which followed, provision was made for an act- 
ing Chancellor, as a chairman of a “Triumvirate” or “Troika” (the other 
members being the Vice-President for Business and Finance and the 
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Provost), to serve as an executive head until the new president began to 
function. Barnes Woodhall was appointed effective March 7, 1969 to serve 
in this capacity. Terry Sanford was elected President effective December 
13, 1969 though he delayed several months in assuming his new duties. 
Marcus Hobbs succeeded me as Provost. Charles Heustis continued as 
Vice President for Business and Finance. Subsequently the responsibil- 
‘ities of the former Provost were divided between the office of the Chan- 
cellor and the Provost. The year 1969 was thus one of considerable change. 

After I embarked on my foreign assignment in the winter of 1969— 
70, I was shocked to learn, shortly after reaching Europe, that the orga- 
nized black students had, following the presentation of collective de- 
mands based on a national pattern, occupied on February 13 the floor in 
Allen Building containing the Central Records Office. This office housed 
invaluable and irreplaceable University records. There are conflicting 
accounts of the settlement of this episode, finally resulting in calling in 
the local and state police and the use of some force. This serious episode 
was the finale of the student activist movement at Duke and it was begin- 
ning to fade in the country as a whole. But this story and that of the 
evacuation of the building by the black students and the subsequent trial 
of them by a five-man hearing board, chaired by Law School Dean Ken- 
neth Pye, is for others to tell. (On these events, see materials in “Allen 
Building Crisis, 1969” in Duke University Archives.) Although I had spo- 
ken to the Executive Committee of the Academic Council on May 13, 
1968 of preparations in the event of the occupation of Allen Building 
(Minutes of Executive Committee in Duke Archives), I can only say that 
my own resignation would have been postponed had we in the adminis- 
tration had any inkling whatsoever of the impending events. 

One aftermath of the student Vigil had been the promise of Presi- 
dent Knight to work cooperatively with the officials of North Carolina 
Central University to deal with common issues. To implement this com- 
mitment, I met with President Albert Whiting of NCCU, and we worked 
out arrangements for the creation of a joint committee composed of ad- 
ministrators and faculty members from the two institutions. This com- 
mittee met originally every two weeks, with Whiting as the presiding 
officer at the meetings in NCCU and me as the presiding officer at Duke. 
A large number of subcommittees were created—nursing, health, stu- 
dent affairs, athletics, housing, law, etc.—several of which performed 
substantial services. Above all we were able to exchange information on 
many matters and to plan cooperatively where such action was possible. 
We received a sizeable grant from the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation to 


serve as seed money where needed. These meetings were discontin- ‘ * 
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ued after 1970. They point up, however, the possibilities for the future 
as the relations between Duke and the other higher educational institu- 
tions in the Research Triangle area inevitably become more interrelated. 

In looking back in summary at the policies which we advocated and 
the “inarticulate major premises” which we accepted during the years 
1960—69 when I was Provost, I might list the following: (1) Recognition 
of the liberal arts background of Duke University and some special con- 
cern for the humanities in view of their vulnerability in the university 
context. (2) An acceptance of decentralization, or federalism, in the re- 
lations of the colleges and constituent units to the center. This was re- 


flected in my futile opposition to the centralizing trend toward Allen 


Building on West Campus which was one contributing factor in the ulti- 
mate abolition of the Woman's College as such. (3) An acceptance of the 
notion of the overall unity-of the University and an opposition to steps 
and administrative changes which would recognize the separateness or 
complete autonomy of any one sector or part of the University, including 
the Medical Center, and the avoidance of Clark Kerr's “multiuniversity” 
with its units bound together only by a parking lot. (4) A primary concern 
for quality at the expense of quantity in all respects, including the com- 
position of the faculty and the student body. (5) An emphasis on flexibility 
in the administrative arrangements, including the composition and rela- 
tions of the members of the Provost Group and the responsibilities of the 
various Deans, coupled with a skepticism of organization charts and ad- 
ministrative blueprints. (6) A rejection of any outside pressures which 
would restrict the freedom of research, coupled with an appreciation of 
the difficulty in evaluation at times of the effects of types of federal gov- 
ernmental and foundation support. (7) An emphasis on search for outside 
funds, coupled with caution about accepting grants which entailed sub- 
sequent ‘hard money’ commitments, especially to tenured faculty in the 
University. (8) A modest, but strictly limited increase in admission at the 
undergraduate level so as to maintain the middle-range size of Duke 
University. (9) Encouragement of increasing faculty and student partici- 
pation in most affairs of the university, including all policy-making com- 
mittees on an evolutionary basis and with some application of the trial 
and error principle. (10) Priority for a high level of compensation for 
faculty. (11) Stress on the principle of “teaching administrators,’ with the 
assumption that all administrators with faculty status, including the Pro- 
vost, would do some teaching at various times with a special eye on par- 
ticipation in the teaching of undergraduates. (12) Special concern for the 
graduate and professional programs at Duke University on the assump- 
tion that Duke, as a leading private university in the South, has the 
opportunity and responsibility to make unique contributions in graduate 
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and professional instruction and research. (13) Encouragement of the 
maximum cooperation with the other higher educational institutions in 
the Research Triangle (monthly luncheon meetings with administrative 
officials from UNC and State, student and professional exchange, trans- 
fer of credits, library cooperation, joint seminars, common facilities in 
science, such as the TUNL nuclear laboratory, rigid application of the 
“no-raiding” principle in recruiting of faculty, etc.). (14) A belief that the 
composition of the faculty and of the Board of Trustees, the holdings of 
the Duke Library, and Duke’s past history placed a special responsibility 
to stress Duke's unique international position and responsibilities; these 
circumstances justified a heavy emphasis on international relations in its 
curriculum and programs. (15) A deep interest in emeriti and their fam- 
ilies, coupled with efforts to improve their status and morale as a matter 
of individual right as well as of university benefit. (16) Finally, a convic- 
tion, reiterated in the Provost's annual reports to the President and Board 
of Trustees, that “in the long run, the reputation of Duke University as 
an institution devoted primarily to teaching and research will depend not 
upon impressionistic and inherited biases but upon the impersonal eval- 
uation by our professional colleagues in other institutions in this country 
and abroad” (my report to the President and Board of Trustees of 1962). 
In short, our responsibility was to avoid uncritical internal evaluations 
and to see ourselves as others see us. 

I realize that some of these policies are controversial, and I also 
realize that some of them were at times honored in theory only. I also 
recognize, of course, that the official responsibilities in some of the areas 
mentioned were under the continuing oversight of the President and the 
Board of Trustees. However, I believe that they represent both the artic- 
ulate and the inarticulate major premises which influenced my actions as 
Provost. 

To take one backward glance, there were in the decade of the 1960s 
a number of developments which we did not then fully recognize. I shall 
mention by way of conclusion only one, the changes in the composition 
of the student body in Arts and Sciences. There was a modest increase 
of around 20 percent in the undergraduate enrollment (including the 
Schools of Nursing and Engineering) from 3864 to 4763, but the graduate 
enrollment more than doubled from 790 to 1644. The percentage of un- 
dergraduate students from North Carolina (excluding the School of Nurs- 
ing) dropped from 26 percent to 17 percent of the total between 1960 
and 1970. The religious preferences of the undergraduate student body 
were shifting, with a gradual rise in the percentage of Catholic and to a 
lesser extent students of Jewish persuasion, along with a corresponding 
drop in the percentage of Protestant, and especially of Methodist, stu- 
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dents. There was the beginning of the admission of blacks with the end 
of segregation. The rates of undergraduates men to women remained 
almost unchanged, roughly 62 percent to 38 percent. It was not until the 
seventies that this ratio changed with the heavy influx of women. The 
number of undergraduate and graduate students receiving some form of 
financial aid rose noticeably. In short, by 1970, the student body in Arts 
and Sciences was more graduate, less North Carolinian, more black, less 
Protestant, and more dependent on financial aid than it had been in 
1960. And, in retrospect, there were other major developments during 
the decade but their significance must be appraised by the future histo- 
rians of Duke University. 
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The 1970s 


Somehow or other, the recollections of earlier years are more vivid than 
the more recent ones. These recent events begin to fade into the back- 
ground and to be confused with those of the past. Perhaps the events 
themselves lack some of the color or uniqueness of earlier experiences. 

Beginning in 1970, I had received from the Ford Foundation a sub- 
stantial grant to do a comparative study of universities, governments, 
and student activism in three federal political systems, to be utilized 
after the completion of our report on American Studies abroad. Accord- 
ingly, in the summer of that year after receiving a sabbatical leave for the 
coming fall semester of 1970-71, Nan and I started a long trek of visita- 
tion which began in Canada and carried us across Canada, province by 
province, from the West of British Columbia to the East of Nova Scotia. 
Many of the universities which we visited were either new or had been 
greatly expanded and changed since we had seen them some years be- 
fore. There had indeed been a genuine revolution in higher education in 
Canada, and particularly in the provinces of Ontario and also in Quebec, 
where separatist sentiment was strong. The universities of Germany, which 
we next visited, were in the main throes of the student revolution and I 
was amazed to witness some of the characteristics of student participa- 
tion, and indeed control, in such universities as Berlin, Heidelberg, 
Frankfurt, and Marburg. The Marxist overtones throughout gave the 
various student groups a strong ideological tinge which in certain re- 
spects was reminiscent of the 1920s. From Europe we proceeded to Ni- 
geria, as I have previously mentioned, for our last trip to that country. 
We eventually returned to the United States in January 1971. 

The following years were devoted primarily to teaching two semi- 
nars each semester in my home—one for graduate students and one for 
undergraduates. I elected to engage in this teaching on a fulltime basis, 
although my research professorship allowed me full discretion in the 
matter, and I would in any event have been entitled to some accumu- 
lated leave. I felt that the undergraduates were generally superior in 
quality to the graduates, making allowance for experience and age differ- 
ences. They had quickly recovered from their activist impulses of the 
late 1960s after the end of the Viet Nam war and even gave superficial 
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evidence of a return to the unhappy passivity in the 1950s. Their sights 
were necessarily elevated beyond the university years to their future 
employment possibilities and, consequently, they were deeply con- 
cerned about grades. But there was little positive support for the “Estab- 
lishment” among them, and their skepticism and iconoclasm made me 
wonder whether the present lull on the campus might be in the nature 
of an Indian summer. 

There were a number of exceptions among the graduate students 
whose theses I was directing, but on the whole the graduate students of 
the 1970s did not measure up in quality or capacity for concentrated 
work with those of two decades ago. For comparison, I have reference 
particularly to the unusually able group of returning veterans (GIs) who 
flocked to the graduate schools between 1945-50. But the graduate stu- 
dents were a pleasant and appreciative group each year, and I devoted 
much of my time to advising, consulting and just plain talking with them. 

Each year in the 1970s had its events to note. In late 1971, we made 
a special effort to attract U Thant, who was retiring that year as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, to Duke where he could write his Mem- 
oirs and perhaps teach a seminar. I handled the negotiations in New York 
and at Duke at the request of President Terry Sanford, who was anxious 
to add a special touch to the international program. It became clear that 
U Thant would remain in the New York area, but only after he had paid 
us a visit and had been the guest of the Coles. On this trip an amusing 
incident occurred en route from the airport to our home. Preceded by a 
state police car and followed by one, we suddenly noticed a frightened 
woman with several children stop her car in the middle of the highway. 
The woman had concluded that she was being pursued by a caravan of 
state police! Our neighbors on Sylvan Circle later wondered if the Coles 
had committed some serious offense when the same state police cars 
remained parked in front of our home during dinner. U Thant was later 
awarded an honorary degree by the University. 

In 1972, early in January, I was in the hospital for several days for 
minor surgery. Later in the spring the Department of Political Science, 
then under the chairmanship of Professor James David Barber who had 
come from Yale to succeed John H. Hallowell, began the search for a 
political scientist to replace me when I retired. Ronald Rogowski of 
Princeton University accepted the position during the following year. 

In the summer of 1972, Nan and I spent two months in Germany. I 
recall in particular the debates and final votes which I observed in both 
the Bundestag and Bundesrat from May 17-19 on the Soviet and Polish 
treaties. Willy Brandt, the Premier, whom I had known since wartime 
days, was an active participant in the proceedings. The universities which 
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we visited in Germany were still in the throes of the Marxist-oriented 
student activist movement. 

In the summer of 1973, I served with Professors Alan Cairns of the 
University of British Columbia and Peter B. Waite of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity on a committee of the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning 
(ACAP) in Canada. ACAP, created by the Ontario Council of Universi- 
ties, was engaged in a survey of graduate work in most of the disciplines 
in the fifteen Ontario universities. The project, financed by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario, was to be used as a basis for evaluation, elimination of 
unnecessary duplication and inadequate programs, and improvements of 
ongoing ones. Our charge was to look at graduate work in political sci- 
ence. The undertaking, which required the visitation of all universities 
with graduate programs in political science during much of the summer, 
was not completed until well toward the end of the year. Though sharply 
critical of some of the university programs, the report of the Committee, 
published in 1974 under the aegis of the Council of Ontario Universities 
with the title of Perspectives and Plans for Graduate Studies: Political 
Science 1974 was well received in both academic and official circles in 
Canada. I remained in Canada after one of our Committee meetings in 
August to present a paper to the International Political Science Associa- 
tion in Montreal. Only a few of the early participants whom I had known 
at IPSA meetings in the early 1950s were present. 

During 1974, Nan and I returned to Europe in May for several weeks 
in Italy, Austria, and Germany for both research and holiday purposes. 
Visits to Duke by Robert Armstrong, head of the Institute of African 
Studies in Ibadan, Nigeria, and of John Scott, then Assistant to the Edi- 
tor of Time magazine, for lectures revived pleasant associations during 
pre-independence days in Nigeria and wartime days in Stockholm. 

In 1975, I attended on January 17-18 a Conference on German- 
American cultural relations at Harrison House on Long Island, New York. 
This conference offered an inducement to put on paper some of my ob- 
servations based on past personal experiences which I did in a paper 
entitled “Some Personal and Impressionistic Reflections on German- 
American Exchange of Persons.” It was later published by the Ford 
Foundation and the U.S. State Department. 

In 1975, I also spent most of the year in the process of “demobiliza- 
tion” prior to retirement at the age of 70. The death of my old friend and 
distinguished colleague, Robert R. Wilson, during the year ended a long 
and happy personal and professional relationship. I terminated my ser- 
vices as a member of university committees, on some of which I had 
served for many years (Named Professor's Committee, Library Commit- 
tee, Press Board, and Board of Editors of the South Atlantic Quarterly). 
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In addition, I concluded my membership on the committee to nominate 
a new Duke Librarian and my chairmanship of the national Phi Beta 
Kappa’s Ralph Waldo Emerson Award Committee. My outside profes- 
sional activities included continued membership on the boards of both 
the Public Administration Service (PAS) of Chicago and the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Institute (GAI) located in Washington. These two organizations 
had been amalgamated two years earlier, and my membership on the 
Board of GAI carried with it membership on the PAS. I also continued 
service for the time on the Board of Editors of Canadian Public Admin- 
istration and the Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics. 

I was also asked in 1975 to continue membership on the Common- 
wealth Studies Committee, which was then chaired by Chancellor Ken- 
neth Pye. In addition to old colleagues from the Provost Group of the 
ig60s, Frank deVyver and Craufurd Goodwin, the Committee kept me 
in close touch with old friends and former colleagues. Now, only the 
well-financed publication program of the Committee remains and, in- 
deed, its voluminous records have been deposited in the University Ar- 
chives. During its early active period, the Commonwealth program pro- 
vided a spark for the development of interest in and support for 
international relations at Duke University. 

My office on the top floor of Perkins Library was in a section occu- 
pied by distinguished friends and colleagues who had also retired. In 
fact, the whole section in the Library wing composed of the third and 
fourth floors was primarily an emeritus sector. Among these friends were 
Clarence Gohdes, Professor of American Literature, John R. Alden, Pro- 
fessor of History, and Joseph J. Spengler, Professor of Economics. All 
three hold named chairs as James B. Duke Professors. Joining us in 1981 
in an emeritus status was another occupant of the fourth floor, Theodore 
Ropp, Professor of History, who has made major contributions in the 
field of military history. We constituted a part of the privileged group 
who could denounce with impugnity all personages occupying seats of 
power, continue our research at a leisurely pace, and, more importantly, 
park in front of the University Chapel. 

In April 1975, President Terry Sanford of the University and the 
Department of Political Science each gave retirement dinners which Nan 
and I appreciated. At the departmental dinner, I was presented with a 
large collection of letters from former students, associates, and friends 
and was informed of a forthcoming Festschrift edited by John Hallowell. 
The volume was published in 1976 under the title of Prospects for Con- 
stitutional Democracy and consisted of essays by former students and 
friends. The process of retirement was thus both pleasant and final. 
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In the early fall of 1975, after my recovery from minor surgery, Nan 
and I returned for five weeks to the Rockefeller Foundation’s Research 
and Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy. This Center is undoubtedly 
situated in one of the most beautiful locations in the world on Lake Como. 
It was here, under the encouragement offered by the example of two 
other Resident Scholars who were working on Memoirs (Nils Stahle, 
Secretary-General of the Nobel Foundation in Sweden for twenty-four 
years) or autobiography (Jessica Mitford, recent author of The American 
Way of Death), that I began to jot down these scattered recollections. 
They were edited and typed by my associate, Mrs. Doris Ralston, who 
has through her long associations with the Department of Political Sci- 
ence witnessed many of the events about which I have written. Indeed, 
she has done much more, for many of these events represent the product 
of her own capable and dedicated planning, participation and handiwork. 

In June 1976, Robert S. Rankin, my close friend and former Chair- 
man of the Department of Political Science, died. Bob Rankin’s death, 
coupled with the earlier one of Robert Wilson, left me as one of the 
remaining old timers” with a great sense of loss. I wrote inadequate “In 
Memoriams’ for both old friends in the American Political Science As- 
sociation publication P.S. However, two emeritus political science col- 
leagues and friends from earlier days provided frequent opportunities to 
reminisce. William Hays Simpson, who helped welcome Nan and me 
when we arrived at Duke in 1935, tried frequently to show me the errors 
and dangers of my political affiliations. Bill had a wealth of warm friends 
among the many undergraduates whom he had taught over the years. 
Wladyslaw W. Kulski, a James B. Duke Professor, shared common inter- 
ests dating back to days in London during World War II. In addition to 
being a distinguished author and teacher, “Wladdy” had unusual diplo- 
matic experiences. He had been the Polish negotiator of the British- 
Polish Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1939 which brought Britain into 
the war in that year. We saw a great deal of the Kulskis during Nan’s 
illness after 1978. 

In an emeritus role I embarked, at the special invitation of the Uni- 
versity administration, on the teaching of a “university seminar” in Cur- 
rent Problems of European and Commonwealth Political Systems for ad- 
vanced undergraduates during the spring semesters of 1975-76, 1976— 
77, and 1977-78. I found these continuing associations with spirited un- 
dergraduates to be pleasant and stimulating. In 1978 I terminated for a 
time these teaching activities and decided that the time had come for 
research and for adding this final chapter to my recollections. In 1981 I 
agreed again to offer the seminar in the fall. And I remained actively 
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engaged in other University activities. One of them was to serve as co- 
chairman of the dedication program and exercises for the new Duke Uni- 
versity Bryan Center held early in 1982. 

Retirement offered the opportunity for some reflection and particu- 
larly when I was suddenly prodded to name outside of academia the men 
and women with whom I was personally associated and whom I recall 
most vividly. Among the men, I begin with Senator Tom Connally, who 
was the competent chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee from 1942—47 and who contributed an annual prize to the debat- 
ing society which I joined when a freshman at the University of Texas; 
another Texan, Lyndon B. Johnson, whose career in Congress, the Vice- 
Presidency, and Presidency I followed through my own eyes and ears 
and also through those of LBJ’s boyhood friend, Emmette S. Redford; 
Huey Long who possessed what V. O. Key called a “stroke of genius” 
and whose unfulfilled political goals were finally checked by an assassin; 
Hubert Humphrey, whom I admired as a public official and a member of 
the political science fraternity, and who usually vigorously expressed sen- 
timents which I secretly shared; Henry Kissinger, whom I knew as a 
graduate student under the tutelage of Professor “Bill” Elliott at Harvard 
and who was a controversial member of the Department of Government 
for years, for his contributions to American foreign policy, despite his 
objectionable personalized diplomacy; Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who 
combined authoritarian techniques with political sagacity to provide the 
base for democratic government in postwar West Germany; Premier Al- 
cide de Gasperi who encouraged Italy to forget its fascist past and to 
work for a genuine democratic restoration; Ralph Bunche who combined 
academic talents with unusual political foresight and determination to 
merit a Nobel Prize for his contribution to world peace; General “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, who molded an effective wartime intelligence organiza- 
tion out of the most unlikely human material and in a hostile bureau- 
cratic setting; John Scott, who was the most gifted foreign correspondent 
whom I have known and whose early experiences in Soviet Russia “back 
of the Urals” and in Stockholm in World War II provided a backdrop for 
his extensive postwar travels and field research for Time magazine; David 
Bruce, an OSS colleague and a real “pro” among American ambassadors 
in the postwar period; General Lucius Clay, who initiated the Berlin 
airlift and exhibited genuine statesmanship during the period of postwar 
German military occupation; Sir Adetokunbo Ademola, whose role as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nigeria made him a respected 
spokesman for judicial restraints upon governmental discretion during 
war and peace in a developing country; Gerhard Leibholz, the husband 
of the twin sister of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who fought for human rights 
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during the Nazi period and who made the Federal Constitutional Court 
in West Germany an effective guarantor of civil rights and constitutional 
limitations; and Julius Nyerere, who has been the charismatic president 
of poverty-stricken Tanzania and has provided influential leadership for 
many African states and movements. 

Among the unique, and usually highly talented, women with whom 
I had some contact and whom I also remember, I would include Miriam 
E. Ferguson, the populist and inept Governor of Texas who was the first 
woman to be elected governor of an American state and who was present 
when I received my B.A. degree at the University of Texas; Harriett S. 
Daggett who, despite almost impossible obstacles, was the first woman 
to become a professor of law in any major southern university; Dorothy 
Thompson, the talented foreign correspondent and journalist, who as a 
consultant frightened me continuously when I was assisting in preparing 
directives for American broadcasts to wartime Germany; Madame Alex- 
andra Kollontay, who as Soviet Minister and dean of the diplomatic corps 
in Stockholm during World War II, could point to her early writings on 
“Red Love” and “The Autobiography of a Sexually Emancipated Com- 
munist Woman’ and to her friendship with Lenin; Alva Myrdal, who 
survived success as a beauty prize winner to become a distinguished 
demographer and who later achieved deserved recognition as a UNESCO 
official and as a Swedish diplomat; Claire Boothe Luce whose career as a 
well-known playwright was followed by an equally successful political 
involvement as a member of Congress and as American Ambassador to 
Italy; Barbara Ward, whose continuing concern for the miseries of the 
Third and Fourth worlds was first brought home to us when we saw her 
at her home in Ghana in 1959; Gwendolen Carter who, despite major 
physical handicaps, was an able and prolific author and who conducted 
pioneering field research in Africa; Jessica Mitford, the highly publicized 
author of The American Way of Death, who regaled us in her writings 
and during evenings at Bellagio, Italy, with stories about her own past 
and her extraordinary family in England; an anonymous Catholic sister, 
a member of a special order which was providing nursing services for 
lepers at the only American leprosarium in Carville, Louisiana where I 
once spent a weekend in 1927; Maya Angelou, whose highly unconven- 
tional early life depicted in I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings ended in 
the story of a black woman who became a successful dancer, actress, 
poet, and author; and Eleanor Lansing Dulles who, despite the contin- 
ued discouragement and discrimination which she faced throughout her 
career, was able to achieve distinction as an author and public official and 
to reflect on her experiences in 1980 in her mid-eighties with mellow- 
ness in her Chances of a Lifetime. 
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Nan’s many contributions to the life of the University community re- 
ceived continued recognition after our retirement. In particular, the 
members of the Three Arts Club, which Nan had founded in the 1930s 
shortly after our arrival in Durham, gave a testimonial reception for her 
in the beautiful Divinity School Commons Room. The Three Arts Club 
was composed of leading women members of the Duke and Durham 
communities who were creatively involved in the fields of art, writing, 
and music. Former graduate students who returned to Duke remem- 
bered her hospitality at our home where my seminars were held. Her 
many loyal friends in this country and abroad regretted deeply when she 
became seriously ill in 1978 and was compelled to withdraw completely 
from all outside activities. 

In mid-October 1978, the four remaining brothers in my family and 
three of their wives, Lois, Margaret, and Helen, had a family reunion in 
Durham and Chapel Hill. One brother, Thomas, a respected doctor in 
Huntsville, Texas, had died on Christmas Day 1975. Fred, after serving 
with distinction as Vice-President of Tulane University and President of 
Washington and Lee University for a number of years, retired in early 
1978 from the Presidency of the American Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., in Washington, D.C., to a home in Chapel Hill. Estes, 
after years as a teacher and also a successful career in the political world 
in Louisiana as state representative and state senator, had retired in Many, 
Louisiana, where he had lived for many years. Luther, the youngest 
brother, had remained in Franklin where he had prospered as a land- 
owner, cattleman, and postal official. Not present was my sister Mar- 
garet, the mother of four children, who lived in Sonora, Texas and con- 
tinued to manage the business which had been developed by her now 
invalid husband. Nan was present “in spirit” as she was then temporarily 
showing improvement after some months of hospitalization and surgery. 
We talked at great length about early family experiences in our home 
town of Franklin. We also remembered our Aunt Agnes Taylor, my 
mother's one living sister, who had now retired at Franklin, after a long 
career of teaching at Dallas. 

The year 1981 was not a happy one. The shock of the unexpected 
death of my close friend, Frank deVyver, during the previous summer 
was still a fresh memory. After a long and valiant struggle, Nan finally 
succumbed in February. A fitting service was arranged in her memory 
in the Duke Chapel on February 11 by our close friend, Dr. Robert 
Cushman. Bob and Barbara Cushman had been a great comfort to Nan 
during her hopeless illness. He was assisted in the service by Rev. Rob- 
ert Young and Dr. Waldo Beach and other friends. Professor Fenner Doug- 
lass provided appealing and appropriate music on the Flentrop chapel 
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organ. Shortly thereafter, my brother Estes was killed in a tragic auto- 
mobile accident. But there are still numerous Coles who survive. In- 
deed, if I may borrow a trite but applicable expression, the Texas woods 
are still full of them! Fourteen nieces and nephews now represent the 
third generation in the Cole families. Three nephews, the sons of Fred, 
Luther and Margaret, carry the name of “Taylor.” In addition, the second 
son of our close friends, Mr. and Mrs. J. David Ross, was named Lyle 
Cole Ross by his parents. Nan’s last major venture into the outer world 
was to attend his christening. 

At the invitation of the University, I resumed teaching again in the 
fall of 1981 and offered in my home one of the “Distinguished Professor's 
Seminars’ on “Current Problems of European Politics.” It was pleasing 
to renew this contact with selected and stimulating students, many of 
whom had studied in Europe. I also became a member of several Uni- 
versity committees and as an emeritus professor was once again involved 
in the peripheries of academic life at Duke. This experience encouraged 
me to resume my research and plans were made in early 1982 for some 
continued work in Germany on the “Governance of German Universi- 
ties.” At this point, the story comes to an abrupt end. 

In looking back over these personal recollections covering more than 
seventy-five years, I cannot help but recall a personal experience in my 
home town of Franklin in the 1930s. Recently returned from a year in 
Germany, Nan and I visited the folks back home. At my mother’s insis- 
tence, I agreed to make a Sunday night talk at the Baptist church on 
“Hitlers Germany and the Churches.” During my talk, my mother 
beamed, Nan displayed the expected interest, and my young high school 
brother Luther remained impassive. The members of the small congre- 
gation, composed solely of friends, were highly complimentary after the 
talk. But on the way home I asked Luther about his own reaction. “Tay- 
lor,’ he replied, “you sure used a lot of big words!” 
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